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Vou. XV. 


A GOOD DAY’S 


BY 0, Ax 


IX weeks passed 
after our arrival. 
Tom and I had 
had but indiffer- 
ent luck. He had 
caught two and | 

one, when his day of 

days came. It was 

9 o'clock in the morn- 

: ing and a glorious day, 
such as Florida in Spring alone can show, 
when Tom, directly after his breakfast, 
strolled down to the pier. At the foot of 
the stairs Raphael, his Spanish boy, was 
getting things ready for the day’s sport. 

It was about four miles across the bay to 

the ground, and half an hour later saw 

Tom anchored on what he considered a 

favorable place. This is on a sand-and- 

mud bottom, covered with thin patches of 
seaweed. ‘The boat was anchored about 

300 yards from shore in six feet of water. 

A stake was driven in the mud at the 

stern and the sailboat fastened to it to 

prevent swinging. ‘The rowboat was re- 
moved from the stern and fastened on to 
the anchor rope forward, giving a free 
field behind and preventing any possible 
bumping between the boats. Tom was 
ready to begin his day’s attentions to the 
tarpon. Cutting off the tail of a mullet 
just above the dorsal fin, he passed the 
hook through the bait so that the point 
came out through the skin at the dorsal 
fin which he had cut off. Standing on 
the stern, he cast his bait in shore some 
twenty-five yards. Having successfully 
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cast, he took hold of the line at the tip of 
the rod and drew off the reel some twenty 
feet of line, which he coiled on a smooth 
surface. Sitting down, he lit his cigar, 
holding the line lightly between his fin- 
gers above the coil, and waited patiently 
for a friendly tarpon to take pity on him. 
Some men have waited three months for 
this, and then the tarpon did not take pity. 
The day was warm. A brisk south wind 
made the water quite choppy and turbid. 
Everything pointed to a good day’s fish- 
ing,so Tom eagerly gazed around for signs 
of tarpon. 

Half an hour went by. Suddenly he 
saw the dorsal fin of a tarpon, not eighty 
yards off, appear an instant out of the 
water. He straightened up and saw that 
his line was all right.. “By jove!” he 
involuntarily exclaimed. The large and 
beautiful tail appeared for one moment 
out of the water not ten yards from 
where his bait lay. He knew that the 
fish was feeding, for when grubbing his 
snout down in the seaweed a tarpon 
generally shows his tail above the water 
when it is not deeper than six feet. 
Again everything was quiet, then there 
was a swirl immediately above his bait ; 
again the tail appeared and the line was 
pulled from between his fingers at a 
steady, even rate. Slowly the line disap- 
peared overboard as the coil unwound. 
Tom, in the meanwhile, had grasped his 
rod, holding one hand placed well up; the 
other firmly grasped the butt, the thumb 
lightly grasping the leather brake of his 
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reel. The rod he pointed directly in the 
direction of the fish, keeping one eye, 
however, on the coil, lest it might tangle 
or catch ina splinter, when the tarpon 
would be as good as lost. At last the 
coil disappeared overboard. Tom waited 
with the rod still pointed toward the 
fish until the strain on the line was suf- 
ficient to cause his reel to click, when 
he knew that a strike might be of some 
use. Click went the reel, down went his 
thumb on the leather brake, and with a 
long, steady movement he swung his rod 
to the vertical position, when he took 
most of the pressure off the brake. Whiz! 
went the reel with lightning speed in the 
fraction of a second. 

Then, with a glorious leap, out sprang 
the king of game fish. His tail was three 
feet above the water, his head perhaps 
eight, while his six feet of polished silver 
side flashed in the sun. As he appeared 
Tom, ready for him, tipped his rod, al- 
lowing his line to grow slack, so that as 


the monster, gleaming and dripping in- 


the sunlight, shook his head fiercely in 
vain, the hook remained firmly fixed. 
With an immense splash he was in the 
water again and off like lightning ; but the 
instant he-was again in his element Tom 
had full strain on his line, and wherever 
he now rushed he must drag this eight- 
pound strain with him. Give a tarpon a 
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few moments of slack while in the water 
and such are his retching powers that, 
firm as the hook may be caught, he will 
at times loosen it and at his next jump 
cast out bait and hook. While the first 
few rushes and jumps had been taking 
place Raphael had brought around the 
rowboat to the stern, and both springing 
in they followed the fish in his wild 
career, allowing him, however, a fair per- 
centage of towing. Again and again the 
tarpon sprang clear of the water, fiercely 
shaking his head ; each time the rod was 
tipped at the right moment and the jerking 
strain avoided. ‘The tarpon’s course, for- 
tunately for the angler, is an erratic one. 
Each jump will change his direction. 
Were it not for this you might as well 
play a torpedo on a rod and line as a tar- 
pon. Time and again he dashed straight 
for the boat, and, safe in the boat as Tom 
felt himself to be, it was nevertheless un- 
comfortable to see the monster cleave the 
water, dashing straight at him. 

But Tom was ready for him each time, 
and, thanks to his large multiplying reel, 
took in his slack in time and dipped his 
rod in the water as he passed underneath 
the boat. Now the tarpon stopped his 
rushes, and lying on the surface flapped 
his tail, feebly an inexperienced angler 
might think. Tom, however, did not flat- 
ter himself that he had already tired the 




















CASTING THE MULLET OUT, 
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brute, but telling Raphael to row up 
alongside the fish as near as possible, he 
began a sort of up-and-down sawing mo- 
tion with his rod. He was trying to get 
the snell of the hook caught in the 
strange cut or slit beneath the upper 
jaw of the tarpon. Once in it, Tom 
knew that it would not slip out and 
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the tarpon was all motion. Now, out of 
the water, shaking his head, now dashing 
this way and that, taking the sharpest 
curves, sometimes even grinding his nose 
in the sand! Gradually the jumps be- 
came weaker and weaker until soon noth- 
ing but the tarpon’s head appeared above 
water when he tried to jump, and he 

















A TARPON JUMPING, 


that the tarpon could not possibly chew 
through the snell. I have found that, 
with a little care and after some practice, 
the snell can always be placed or worked 
behind this slit, thus removing all danger 
of its being bitten through. Instructing 
Raphael to get still nearer the tarpon as 
he sulked on the surface of the water, he 
ordered him to touch the fish with the 
gaff. An electric shock could not’ have 
produced a greater effect. Once more 


feebly shook it, as if protesting at his 
magnificent life being cut short. 

A few more splendid rallies, when he 
dashed off endowed with new life, and 
then suddenly, as if his heart had broken, 
he rolled over, belly up. Tom prepared 
to gaff him now, but, miserably weak and 
played out as he knew the tarpon to be, 
he was very careful that Raphael should 
not gaff him until he was sure of holding 
him, while he himself stood, rod in hand, 
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ROD AND FISH. 


prepared for that final mighty convul- 
sion of the fish which often at the last 
moment will wrench away the gaff and 
snap the line. Only when Tom _ had 
passed the rope through his gills and 
fastened it securely to a cleat did he feel 
perfectly sure of his game. Then, in- 
deed, with a sigh of relief he stretched 
his aching arms, rubbed his cramped 
thumb, almost paralyzed with pressing 
on the brake, lit a cigar and, smoking, 
leaned over the stern, gazing at the tar- 
pon as it swayed to and fro flashing in 
the light as he was towed back to the 
sailboat some two miles off. Here the 
tarpon was lifted out with some difficulty 
and thrown on deck. Again Tom cast 
out his bait. For half an hour he had no 
strike, but about two hours after midday 
he struck and hooked his second tarpon 
and once more went through the same 
excitement, finishing by capturing his 
fish. 

Nor was this the end of that day’s 
sport. By 5 o’clock he had laid four 
tarpon on the deck of his boat. Their 
weights were 84, 85, 110, 115 pounds ; 
their lengths respectively 5 feet 9 inches, 
5 feet 11 inches, 6 feet 1 inch, 6 feet 2 
inches. There were still many signs of 
tarpon being there, and it was much 
against his will that he set sail for the 
hotel, but he was completely tired out 
with the four struggles he had gone 
through, and had to give in through 
sheer physical weakness. So, happy as 
a king, yet wishing he had been strong 
enough to try and catch more, he re- 
turned to the hotel in that very custom- 
ary mood of man, a strange mixture of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 


Meanwhile, although Tom had been 


covering himself with glory, poor I, fish- 
ing some fifty yards from him, had only 
managed to land a little fifty pounder. 
To describe the state of envious jealousy 
and the hatred I felt toward Tom would 
Imagine sitting within 


be impossible. 


casting distance of another man, seeing 
him hook five tarpon inside of four hours 
and land four, while you yourself get 
but a little fellow and three sharks! | 
registered a vow that I should equal or 
beat his catch, but vows are not much 
use when fishing. For several days fol- 
lowing this great catch of Tom’s but few 
tarpon were caught—not more than two 
by all the fishermen. The fourth day—a 
beautiful, warm one—six boats anchored 
off Blanco all day, but one tarpon being 
caught. Toward evening, however, as 
the boats began leaving, I noticed sev- 
eral tarpon swirls near our boat. I begged 
Tom to stop, pointing out to him the 
signs of fish. His only answer was “ Bosh! 
Those are nothing but shark. I have had 
enough fishing to-day.” As we only had 
one sailboat I had to sail back to the 
hotel with him. As soon as I had landed 
him, however, I said to the man, “ And 
now off to Blanco.” Tom sat on the 
wharf with several other men, and in 
chorus they jeered at my energy, while 
they assured me that all my efforts would 
prove in vain. 

Just before sunset we arrived at Blanco 
and anchored in shore in about four feet of 
water. I have always found that the tar- 
pon bite best in shallow water. Putting 
on baits I cast them from the sailboat, 
using both my rods, intending to fish 
from the large boat only. Hardly ten 
minutes had passed ; the men were pre- 
paring supper when, above the glassy sur- 
face not ten yards from the boat, a mag- 
nificent tarpon tail appeared immediately 
over one of my baits. This was followed 
by a sudden swirl which almost caused 
my two men to fall overboard with ex- 
citement. Seizing my rod I .pulled off 
and gave the rapidly-moving fish some 
thirty feet more of slack line, then waiting 
till my line was taut, I gave a good strike. 
There was a mighty leap, a fierce shake of 
the head and whiz went myreel. “Thank 
heaven, he is hooked !” I gasped. 
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Getting into the rowboat I followed 
the leader. Now and then from the sail- 
boat came encouraging remarks from my 
excited cook. Supper, I need hardly say, 
suffered sadly from lack of attention. 
Meanwhile I was going through the or- 
dinary evolutions of catching a tarpon, 
enjoying its exciting rushes and beauti- 
ful leaps as they took place under the 
reddish glow of the fading sunset. Al- 
ready I had him well tired out and was 
pulling him in gradually to gaff when I 
noticed a huge fin some eighty yards off. 
The fin cut the glassy water like the bow 
of a steam yacht. The tarpon, becoming 
aware of this immense shark’s presence 
and endued with new life, shot off in his 
intense fear. But he was fagged out, and 
I soon stopped him. ‘The shark mean- 
while had slowed up and was slowly cir- 
cling about tarpon and boat, perhaps 
hesitating between two appetizing dishes. 
I felt a chill run down my back and my 
hair seemed to creep, when slowly com- 
ing straight up to the boat he passed not 
three feet underneath, revealing not more 
than twelve feet of a spotted back. He 
doubled and prepared to play the same 
trick. Feeling that a strike of his tail 
under the boat might throw one or more 
of us in the water, I yelled to Joe, 
“Strike him in the jaw with an oar!” 
Joe gave him a powerful blow that 
caused him to swerve aside for a mo- 
ment, but in an instant, turning on his 
side, he made a vicious snap at the oar. 
Joe, nothing daunted, was about to hit 
him again. “Leave him alone!” I cried. 
“ You are only making matters worse. Let 
us gaff the tarpon and get him in the boat 
and wewill get a revolver.” Meanwhile, 
standing in the bow, 
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who made frantic efforts to get away, 
while I, realizing that it was nip and 
tuck between the shark and I as to who 
would get that tarpon, risked all the 
strength I dared on my line and tried 
to get the fish within gaffing distance. 
I had succeeded in getting him within 
twenty feet of the boat, and seeing him 
come in belly up, bleeding greatly from 
the gills, was beginning to flatter my- 
self I had added one more to my rec- 
ord. Suddenly, cleaving the water like 
lightning, with a fierce rush, the shark 
made for him. There was a_ horrible 
splashing—I saw the tarpon lifted clear 
of the water, while the spot became black- 
ened with blood. For a moment I was 
dazed, not to say scared, by the sudden 
turn matters had taken. 

Joe, too, was kneeling in the bottom of 
the boat, his eyes starting out of his head. 
He finally said, his voice gradually rising 
into a shriek, “ Well, if I ever saw any- 
thing like that may I bed d!” Recov- 
ering myself I wound in my line, feeling 
nothing but a dead weight attached to it. 
As I pulled this came to the surface, the 
water gurgling round and round through 
it. With a shout of laughter Joe screamed 






























my mind was divided 
between my fear of 
falling in the water 
where the shark 
might interview me 
and losing my tar- 
pon. The tarpon, 
by the way, all this 
time had been act- 
ing in a most eccen- 
tric way, evidently 
frightened crazy by 
the presence of this 
largeshark. The lat- 
ter, however, ceased 
his attentions to us 
and began to circle 
around the tarpon, 
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cut, “ Well, you have got his head, any- 
how!” Sure enough, there was the tar- 
pon’s head, with shreds of skin hanging 
from it. But Joe spoke rather too early, 
for the twisting mass was suddenly seized 
and dragged beneath, while my line 
snapped. Throwing the rod down in the 
boat and uttering a strong cuss word, I 
seized the oars and rowed silently back 
to the boat. Here we were accosted by 
the cook, who had taken in the whole 
thing from the boat and was in a frenzied 
condition of excitement which almost 
equaled ours. Supper I found going to 
chips, but I was too mad even to swear 
at the cook. The tarpon, so far as I 
could judge, would have weighed between 
120 and 130 pounds, and measured from 
6 feet 2 inches to 6 feet 4 inchesin‘length. 
The shark was of the species known as 
“leopard shark” on the coast. After 
two cups of black coffee I began to feel 
better, and told Joe to get the boat ready 
once more. Meanwhile I got out my 
Winchester rifle and a Smith & Wesson 
.38 calibre revolver, determined that that 
shark should not fool me out of tarpon 
again. Meanwhile the shark had disap- 
peared, evidently satisfied with his supper. 
It was pitch dark when I got into the 
rowboat ; with an ordinary miner’s lamp 
darkened with a paper cover on one side, 
and rowing to a spot in about fifteen 
feet of water, I cast out my lines. 
Having pulled off the proper amount 
of slack I coiled the line on the stern 
seat, where it could not tangle if suddenly 
taken out, and sitting down I lit my pipe 
and sat listening to the fish as they 
jumped in the darkness all around me. 
The light, meanwhile, had been placed 
in the locker forward and all was dark. 
All around me small fish kept continually 
jumping, while now and then I would 
hear the deep swirl of some larger fish. 
There was no wind at all and the water 
was perfectly smooth. There was no 
light around except such as was given by 
the stars and the phosphorescent zig- 
zags of fish as they would rush now and 
then under and around the boat, leaving 
a trail of light behind them. 
_ Thoroughly enjoying the lovely even- 
ing I was puffing away at my pipe when I 
heard a deep swirl near the boat, while 
simultaneously one of the lines was pulled 
from my hand and in the quiet darkness 
I could hear the rustling of the line as it 
was pulled over the edge of the boat. 
Handing the other rod to Joe to wind up 
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I quietly seized my rod, holding it firmly 
in my hand until the warning click of the 
reel told me that all the slack had been 
taken out. I then gave a steady strike, 
which was immediately followed by the 
sound of a heavy splash — then all the 
strain left my line. “Hang the luck!” 
I cried, almost ready to weep at the hard 
luck I was having that day. Bang! 
went something against the boat, splash 
came half a barrel of water in, while the 
boat rocked. Falling on my knees to 
keep my balance I quickly pressed my 
thumb on the brake, ready for the rush 
that was sure to follow. Whiz! whiz! 
whiz! went my reel. 

Joe hurriedly untied the boat from the 
stake we were fastened to and we drifted 
slowly off into the darkness in tow of an 
unseen fish, whose leaps we could only 
hear and imagine; and then began the 
same struggle as in the daytime, but with 
the novelty and mystery of complete 
darkness, which gave an additional excite- 
ment to it, for all had to be done by the 
feeling of the line, while the whereabouts 
of the fish were generally judged by the 
noise he made in jumping. Seventeen 
times I counted that fish jump, and time 
after time he would double on his tracks 
after jumping and come back straight for 
the boat, the sensation each time being 
that the line had broken, all strain on it 
suddenly being removed. But, warned 
by my first mistake, I always took for 
granted that he was on and simply took 
in the line as quickly as possible, holding 
the point of my rod well underneath the 
water in case he should pass underneath 
the boat, when the line might otherwise 
catch in a splinter or some other uneven- 
ness and snap. 

Joe now produced the lamp and turned 
its light on the fish: he had so far been 
too busy reeling up the other line and 
getting the boat in order for the struggle. 
Once the lamp was in use matters became 
simplified, provided the glare was kept 
carefully out of my eyes. By the aid of 
the light I could follow my line and ap- 
proximately judge where my fish was at 
any time. When he jumped, if not too 
far off, Icould see him clearly—a magnifi- 
cent mass of flashing silver, surrounded 
with sparkling drops of water against an 
ink-black background. A tarpon drop- 
ping on a dark night by the light of a 
strong lamp is a far more beautiful sight 
than one seen in the daytime, or even by 
moonlight. At last, tired out, I got him 
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close to the boat. He was a most beau- 
tiful sight in a different way. There he 
lay, within six or eight feet of the boat, 
working his tail, as slowly and clearly 
visible to me as if behind a glass aqua- 
rium. There was no reflection on the 
water, as in the daytime, to dazzle the 
eye of the onlooker. Every scale was 
clearly outlined while, with his bulldog- 
like jaw and large fierce eye, he seemed 
to be meditating some devilish trick. 
Now and then, as he turned on his side, 
the opalescent green and purples on his 
back would flash in the light. 

Gaffing at night I have always found 
a most difficult thing to do successfully. 
One of the two in the boat must always 
hold the lamp so that its rays shine di- 
rectly on the fish, while the fisherman 
should have both his hands free to man- 
age his rod in case the fish should not be 
gaffed. For it is just at this moment that 
many tarpon are lost, the line becoming 
entangled in a rowlock, splinter or cut, on 
the bottom of the boat by the fish sud- 
denly darting under it. A remedy for 
this last accident I have always found to 
be successful is to hold the point of the 
rod well underneath the water while the 
fish is being gaffed. While holding the 
rod in this position makes no difference 
which way the fish goes, your line is sure 
not to catch in anything. On the other 
hand, the gaffer should have both his 
hands, for a tarpon is no easy brute to 
manage when he is gaffed, tired out as he 
may be. 

I once had one of these so-called tired- 


out tarpon spring into the boat when 
being gaffed, barking off my shins with his 
jaw, while with his tail he broke the end 


of an oar. We wisely retired to the end 
of the boat, leaving the fish all the room 
he wanted for his playful kicks; but if a 
tired-out tarpon can break the blade of 
an oar with his tail, what would a fresh 
one do if he shduld happen to get into a 
boat? 

I finally ended the matter as to who 
should hold the lamp by holding the lamp 
myself in one hand, while with the other 
I held my rod, one thumb pressed against 
the leather brake of the reel, the tip of 
the rod being quickly put underneath the 
water just as the fish is being gaffed. But 
this method is not a great success till 
after some practice has been had at it, as 
I lost three tarpon one night when gaff- 
ing, the line being cut by barnacles which 
were on the bottom of the boat. This 
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fellow, however, we safely gaffed, towed 
back to the sailboat and threw on deck, 
returning at once for more, wishing to 
take advantage of the rising tide. 

I had three more strikes that night. 
landing two out of the three tarpon, 
Thoroughly tired out by the many strange 
mishaps of the day I returned to the sail- 
boat and got into my bunk and fell fast 
asleep. The next morning at sunrise we 
started for the hotel. The fish, on being 
weighed, scaled as follows: 88 pounds, 
114 pounds, 142 pounds; lengths respec- 
tively 5 feet g inches, 6 feet 1 inch, 6 
feet 534 inches. 

It was now nearly the rst of May, and 
the fishing became excellent. All the 
fishermen had left, excepting Tom and my- 
self. Hardly a day passed but we caught 
a tarpon. The day I had been longing 
for, namely, one in which I could equal 
Tom’s catch of four, came at last. It was 
a more or less glorious repetition of this 
day’s sport, with one exception. Both 
of our men were off catching bait with a 
large drag net. Tom and myself were 
left alone on the sailboat. I had two 
rods out, one on each side of the boat, 
while —Tom was reading. Suddenly I 
heard a swirl close to the boat, and jump- 
ing for the rods was just in time to strike 
the fish as the line grew taut. Witha 
leap he was out of the water, and with 
a leap Tom and I were in the rowboat. 
Neither noticed that we had forgotten to 
take in the other rod and line. After fif- 
teen minutes or so the tarpon sawed 
through the snell, which was an old one, 
and was lost. Rowing leisurely back to 
the sailboat I heard a splash and looking 
over my shoulder I saw the water dis- 
turbed as if a fish had jumped. Almost 
at once the tarpon sprang out again, shak- 
ing his head. “Thunder and lightning !” 
I yelled, “ we forgot to take in the other 
line.”” As we rowed for the boat as fast 
as we could I could hear the reel buzzing 
away at an awful rate, and every now and 
then giving a jerking hum like a buzz 
saw at full speed, when the fish jumping 
would jerk out the line more rapidly. 
Fortunately the click was a strong one 
and the reel did not overrun. Exerting 
ourselves to the utmost we endeavored to 
arrive before all of the 200 yards of line 
were out; but when within thirty yards 
of the boat, looking over my shoulder, I 
saw the tip of the rod bend, and then the 
rod was jerked in the water and sunk. 

“ There goes my new split bamboo rod 
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and my best reel!” I was too mad to 
swear. We climbed out on the sailboat 
and stood for a moment motionless, with- 
out an inkling of what should be done. 
Meanwhile the tarpon was still merrily 
jumping and working gradually in shore. 

“ Let us take the gun and try and shoot 
him!” suddenly burst from Tom. It was 
an inspiration. _To seize the gun and 
spring into the boat seemed the work of 
asecond. For once the New York Fire 
Department was nowhere in comparison. 
Pulling with all our might we rowed to- 
ward the spot where the tarpon was 
jumping. Everything was in our favor. 
There was hardly two feet of water where 
he had got. “If we can only shoot him 
before he breaks the line we may trace 
the rod,” muttered Tom. The tarpon, 
tired of jumping, was now lying on the 
surface of the water, flapping his tail and 
blowing out bubbles from his open mouth. 
He had jumped nearly thirty times, more 
than any fish I had ever seen. Standing 
in the stern, I pulled the boat quietly 
toward him, while Tom stood ready to 
shoot, well up in the bow, his gun being 
loaded with buckshot. He got within 
twenty feet of him, when, his back being 
flush with the water, or a little out, per- 
haps, Tom stood high up in the bow and 
blazed away at him. The tarpon made 
the water boil, and then jump, jump—he 
was at his old games again. 

“T’ll be hanged,” said Tom, when the 
shot went all around the fish without hav- 
ing any effect on him. Suddenly I saw 
Tom look intently into the water close to 
our boat, then seizing the gaff, reached 
over and made a gaff at something. Pull- 
ing the gaff back he triumphantly seized 
in his hand a moving No. 15 linen line. 

“I saw it dragging down on the sea- 
weed!” he said. ‘“ Now we’ve got him.” 

“Ts he still on?” I eagerly asked. 

“ Rather,” said Tom; “and so is your 
rod, probably—at the other end. Grab 
the line and pull in on it! I will try and 
work the hand-line racket on this tarpon 
in the meanwhile.” 

Doing as he suggested I was delighted 
to feel a resistance as I pulled in on the 


line, careless as to how it got tangled in 
the boat. Very soon I had my beloved 
rod and reel safe again in the boat, long 
pieces of seaweed hanging on the reel. 

It was indeed a miracle that the tarpon 
in rushing and tumbling had not broken 
the line, especially when dragging the rod 
about through the seaweed, but then I 
have always been the luckiest of mortals. 
Meanwhile Tom was trying to catch the 
tarpon, using the thin linen line as a hand 
line and getting his fingers well cut for 
his trouble. He succeeded in getting the 
tarpon, which was tired out, with its lips 
almost up to the boat, when the strain on 
the line ceased, and Tom pulled in the 
second snell for that morning. 

Two days afterward I hooked and 
landed a tarpon weighing 148 pounds, and 
6 feet 8% inches in length, after a tough 
fight of about fifty minutes. We had 
hauled him out of the water and laid 
him upon the roof of the cabin. Tom 
was admiring his size and his shape and 
cursing my luck, as he generally did, 
whenhe suddenly called me up with a 
yell. 

“It is our friend of the day before yes- 
terday,” he said. ‘There are the marks 
of the buckshot.” : 

“Nonsense, you are dreaming. You 
allow your imagination to run away with 

ou.” 

“T will bet you anything you like,” in- 
sisted Tom, now thoroughly aroused , 
“but this will settle it.” As he said this 
he took out a large clasp knife and, cut- 
ting a large slit in the fish’s throat, he 
forced the cut open. Feeling around in 
the throat he pulled out a.piece of snell. 
Feeling around once more he pulled out 
a second piece. Twisting the two pieces 
around his hand and pulling vigorously 
on the snell, the shanks of two hooks be- 
came revealed. There could be no doubt 
now any more. It was our friend of the 
day before who had taken my rod off 
for a trip. 

Upon May 15 the bow of our sailboat 
headed toward New York. Thirty-four 
tarpon had been caught by us and placed 
on the Marian’s deck that trip. 














WHO WILL FOLLOW THE PIPES OF PAN? 


Who will follow the Pipes of Pan, 
Through tuneful ways in Thessaly ? 

Ah, come and listen, all ye who can, 

It is not given to every man 

To hear and follow, though zephyrs fan 
Full far and wide the melody. 


Come from cities, whose noise and heat 

Wear soul and sense with sordid pain. 
Watch where the dryads make shy retreat, 
Follow their steps till your falt’ring feet 

Fleet it with strength ; then catch the strain— 
Pipes of Pan—in the distance sweet. 


Ears attuned to the bitter cry 
Of care and trouble, plot and plan, 
Hark ! through the groves, where the cool fronds lie, 
Ripples a melody light—a sigh 
Is not more light—then up and try— 
Who will follow the Pipes of Pan ? 
Maup Wyman. 











THE SETTER. 


BY EDWIN H. MORRIS. 


” HOSE reared in the cities who habitually seek 
seashore attractions or crowded resorts in 
order to recruit their energies, wonder what 
fascinations or what recreations are found by 
those who persist in taking long journeys, 
year after year, to their native State, or by 
others who forego ail else and spend their 
vacations where civilization has not been very 
intrusive, at some rendezvous known but to a 
few who pride themselves on being “brother 
sportsmen.” Speak to them of the pleasures 
of an early morning hunt with a lively team of spaniels or beagles ; recount a good 
day on the plains with the pointer, setting forth the pace, range and style of your 
dog; refer to the perfections of the setter—the varied distinctions and qualifications 
of each variety; say that money would not buy your favorite; mention his good 
points, his beauty, color; refer to his fine pedigree, famed ancestors, blue blood and 
the great care taken to keep it pure through generations; speak of his bird sense, 
his endurance or faithfulness, and the result will invariably be lack of appreciation. 
Talk of the canvas back, the blue-winged teal, the pintail, the swift-winged snipe, 
the mallard’s quack, partridges or prairie chicken, and you either call forth recollec- 
tions of elaborate bills of fare when game is in season, or you may get as a result an 
opinion on last year’s headgear or the milliner’s eccentricities. 

To venture into the poetic and speak of the varied tints of the foliage, moun- 
tain scenes, the charms of the woodland, the grove and the river, or discourse on 
the beauties of nature generally, will be equally discouraging, and you come to 























the conclusion that, if it is not necessary 
to be born a sportsman, you need to be 
“brought up that way.” 

The larger proportion appear to be 
those who were reared in, and who fully 
appreciate a life in, the country. To 
them the foregoing may bring back early 
recollections of pleasant times spent with 
genial friends, while there are many who 
wish to enlarge their sympathies, to un- 
derstand the enthusiasm of the hunter or 
the sportsman, who love life in all its 
varied forms, and particularly in that of 
man’s best friend, the dog. 

It is not desirable to be too technical, 
and, with the increasing interest in ca- 
nines, it would be folly to attempt to 
treat of the numerous varieties in an in- 
telligent and proper manner within the 
space of a magazine article. Hence one 
variety of sporting dog which certainly is 
numerically superior, if not the most high- 
ly esteemed, will form the subject of this 
paper. 

When falconry and hawking were the 
chief pastimes of European gentry, and 
when they were the favorite sports of the 
aristocracy of England, it became nec- 
essary to provide a dog which would be 
of service to the falconer, his chief char- 
acteristic, or rather qualification, being 
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his ability to find birds and to then set 
down on the ground and allow the net to 
be drawn overhim or the hawk cast off. 
The smaller class of sporting dog intro- 
duced into England from Spain, which de- 
rived their name of spaniels from their 
origin, was improved and developed until 
by careful selection and breeding their 
natural inclination to pause before spring- 
ing on game was so cultivated and en- 
couraged that a decided point became an 
established characteristic of some strains. 
These were then called setters to dis- 
tinguish them from the unimproved kind 
called springers, a name derived from 
their original and innate disposition. 

With falconry died out the patient, 
persevering, old-fashioned sportsman, and 
with the introduction of shooting on the 
wing, quicker, stronger and wider-ranging 
dogs were required, and hence it became 
necessary to carry on to a still further 
degree the improvement and training of 
the dog used for sport. 

One means of arriving at this result 
quickly was found ina cross of the im- 
proved spaniel with an old type of black, 
liver and tan bloodhound. This resulted 
in a setter of black-and-tan color, some- 
times mixed with white or other shades. 
The chief recommendation and character- 
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istics of these dogs were their splendid 
noses, supposed to have been derived— 
with the occipital protuberance, denoting 
intelligence and hunting sense—from the 
bloodhound. This strain also supplied 
their fine bone and endurance, while from 
the improved spaniel were derived the 
point and fire as well as abundance of 
feather. For a considerable period this 
breed was highly valued, and was not 
only noted for usefulness in the field, but 
was as well known for general intelli- 
gence, being easily trained and kept under 
control. 

The English and Scottish nobility used 
these dogs a great deal on the moors, and 
the Duke of Gordon is supposed to have 
attempted a still greater improvement by 
uniting the already numerous good quali- 
ties with the intelligence and lighter build 
of the colley. The interest he took in the 
breed resulted in its being called after 
his name, and it became quite common to 


call all setters of a black-and-tan color. 


Gordon setters. 

While old Jubb, the keeper to Alex- 
ander, Duke of Gordon, devoted his at- 
tention to their improvement and welfare, 
some fine specimens were produced, but 
the rich black and tan became, by the ad- 
mixture of the colley blood, marred by 
dashes of white. These were avoided by 
the English gentlemen, who had kept the 
original blood pure, and there came into 
existence two types of this breed. 

Taken as a kennel the Duke’s was nu- 
merically superior, yet some of the grand- 
est dogs of the black-and-tan color 
were Lord Halliburton’s Sweep, Admiral 
Wemyss’ Pilot, Major Douglas’ Racket, 
Lord Breadalbane’s Tom, Dr. Walsh’s 
(Stonehenge) Rex, while to these may be 
added Duke, Young Regent, Dash, Pre- 
mier, Rock, Bell, Kent and a wonderful 
bitch owned by Captain Barclay named 
Helen. 

In recent times we find the typical 
Beaumont, Bellmont, Markland Don and 
Grouse. The winning by Beaumont of 
the first prize at Birmingham, England, 
in 1884, followed by second at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London, the same year, and 
first at the same place and at Birmingham 
in 1885, led to considerable interest in the 
contest between him and Markland Don 
for the Challenge prize at ‘the palace in 
1886. This resulted in favor of Beau- 


mont, and he was then considered the best 
Gordon (black and tan) setter in England. 
The opinion was confirmed by his winning 
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the Challenge Gold Medal at Olympia, 
London, in 1887. Upon the importation 
of Beaumont to America he secured the 
following American record: First prize, 
New York, 1888 ; first prize, Philadelphia, 
1888 ; first prize, Troy, 1888; second 
prize and special, with New York Belle, 
for best brace, at Boston, 1888; first 
prize, New Haven, 1888; first prize and 
special for best Gordon setter, and also 
special for best black and tan, at Albany, 
1888 ; champion prize, Buffalo, 1888; 
second prize, Syracuse, 1888 ; champion 
prize, London, Ont., 1888; first prize, 
Richmond, Va., 1888; first prize (chal- 
lenge class), Boston, 1889; first prize 
(challenge class), Worcester, 1889 ; first 
prize (challenge class) and special for 
best Gordon setter, at Philadelphia, 1880. 
In this latter instance he defeated a dog 
which had been put over him by judges 
who knew but little of the breed, thus set- 
ting at rest all questions as to his superi- 
ority and making him an American cham- 
pion. 

The picture of this dog has therefore 
been selected to illustrate this grand 
strain of setter. 

The furore created by his importation 
and successes, combined with the flatter- 
ing reports of the sporting and kennel 
press, led to the importation of Countess 
Flo, a bitch of the type which some 
American judges seemed to favor. Sev- 
eral of the same breed followed for a 
Western kennel, with them the celebrated 
bitch Champion Bellmont, bred by the 
breeder of Beaumont and of this dog’s 
blood, which combines the noted Ronald- 
Rhine strains, and runs back to the Duke 
of Gordon’s old stock, yet with a good 
proportion of the South of English blood. 

Champion Bellmont has already made 
the following record : 

First, Buffalo, 1888 ; first, London, Ont., 
1888 ; first and one of the best kennel of 
four, New York, 1889; first and one of 
the best kennel of four, Troy, 1889 ; first 
and one of the best kennel of four, Al- 
bany, 1889; first, challenge, and one of 
the best kennel of four, Toledo, 1889 ; 
first, challenge, and one of the best ken- 
nel of four, Toronto, 1889. 

Bellmont being considered by the most 
competent judges to surpass all rivals, 
her picture is given, and although the 
standard of the. American Gordon Setter 
Club was not arranged to suit her, still it 
is singular that both she and Champion 
Beaumont so nearly “ fill the bill.” 























The following is the standard adopted 
by the American Gordon Setter Club : 

Value of points.—Head, including muzzle and 
nose, 15 ; eyes, ears and lips, 5; neck, 5; shoul- 
ders and chest, 15; back, loins, thighs and 
stifles, 15; legs, feet, elbows and hocks, 15; 
stern and flag, 8; color and markings, 8; tex- 
ture of coat and feather, 6; symmetry and qual- 
ity, 8; total, 100. 

Skull.—The skull should be lighter than in 
the old type of Gordon setters, as was usually 
seen at bench shows, must be clean cut, with 
occiput well defined, and a decided stop below 
the eyes, and from eye to occiput should be 
from five to five and a half inches in length. 

Muzzle.—The muzzle must be straight from 
eyes to end of nose, without any inclination to 
what is termed ‘‘Roman nose,’’ and without 
coarseness ; it should be from corner of eye to 
end of nose four inches in length. Nostrils 
must be full and wide, and nose black in color. 
Jaws should be exactly even in length; a 
‘‘snipe nose’’ or ‘‘big jaw’’ is a decided 
blemish. 

Eyes, ears and lips.—Eyes must be of medium 
size and a deep brown in color, mild and intel- 
lectual in expression. Ears should be set low 
on head and lie flat to the cheeks, without any 
tendency to prick ; should be longer than in other 
breeds of setters, They must be thin in leather 
and must be well coated with fine silky hair 
with as little wave as possible; the hair should 
extend an inch or two below the leather. The 
lips should be slightly pendulous, a trifle more 
so than in other breeds of setters. 

Neck.—The neck should be of good length, 
clean and racy, with gradual rise from shoul- 
ders to head, and slightly inclined to arch, 
should be almost free of leather, but is not ex- 
pected to be as clean on under side as a point- 
er’s. 

Shoulders and chest.—The shoulders should 
be deep, with moderately sloping blades ; 
should be strong and positively free of lumber, 
and showing great liberty. The chest must be 
flat between the fore legs, moderately deep and 
narrow, giving the animal a racy appearance in 
front. The ribs must be well sprung between 
the shoulders, but not sufficient to give the ani- 
mal the appearance of being too round in bar- 
‘ and should extend well back toward the 

ips. 

Back, loins, thighs and stifles.—-The back 
should be short and straight, with loins strong 
and slightly arched—any tendency to sway back 
being decidedly objectionable. Thighs must be 
Strong, with the muscle extending well down 
toward the hocks. The stifles should be mod- 
erately well bent and set somewhat wide apart ; 
they should be long from point of hip to hock 
joint. 

Legs, feet, elbows and hocks.—The fore legs 
must be straight, and sufficiently strong in bone, 
with elbows standing close to the chest, but not 
under it. Hind legs to conform in bone with 
the fore legs ; they should be moderately bent. 
Hocks must be straight. The feet must be 
round, hard, arched and well padded, with hair 
between the toes. The ‘‘cat foot’’ should have 
the preference. 

Stern and flag.—The stern should be set on 
slightly below the line of back and carried in 
very nearly a straight line from the body, the 
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straighter the better; a ‘‘teapot’’ tail is a de- 
cided blemish. When carried down with the 
hand it should not reach below the hock joint, 
should taper gradually from the body to a 
‘*sting-like’’ end. The flag must be fine and 
straight, any inclination to curl or ropiness be- 
ing objectionable ; it should taper to nothing at 
the end. 

Color and markings.—The color should be a 
rich, glossy, plum black, with deep senna or 
dark mahogany, tan markings, clearly defined 
and without admixture of black, though a little 
penciling of black on the toes is admissible. 
The tan should show on lips, cheeks, throat, 
spot over eyes, under side of each ear, on front 
of chest, on feet and legs, also at vent, but must 
not extend into flag more than three inches, 
The tan should show nearly to elbows on inside 
of forelegs and tothe hocks or above them on 
inside of hind legs. A Gordon setter with a 
white frill must not be cast aside, but aim to 
breed them with as little white as possible. A 
good dog must not be disqualified for having 
white as above described. Any white on feet 
or tail is a blemish. 

Texture of coat and feather.—The coat should 
be fine and flat, any inclination to curl being 
objectionable, though a slight wave is admis- 
sible. The feather should be about the same in 
quantity as in the English setter, running down 
to feet on fore legs, and to hocks on hind legs, 
but only slightly feathered below the hocks. 

Symmetry and quality.—The American Gor- 
don setter should display much character, the 
general outline must look the thorough work- 
man all over, and must absolutely be without 
lumber. He should be very bloodlike in 
appearance, combining great quality with sym- 
metry. 

With some few variations, to be alluded 
to in detail hereafter, this standard applies 
to all varieties of setters. 

At the time bench shows were estab- 
lished in England setters of black-and- 
tan color were considered to have an ad- 
vantage because of the rich hue of their 
coats. Consequently a-class was made 
for them alone, another for those of va- 
ried colors and generally termed English 
setters, and another for the red setter, 
common to Ireland. 

The English setters were white, with 
black, orange, liver, lemon and sometimes 
tan markings, and there were also strains 
of pure white; but those termed Belton 
Grays were generally given the palm for 
color. They were white and black, with 
tan points and shadings, but have now 
given place to those called Blue Beltons, 
with but slight variation in color. 

The Rev. A. Harrison, of Carlisle, Eng- 
land, possessed a very superior type of 
English setter, which he had kept free from 
alien blood for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. A gehtleman, also of the ecclesi- 
astical persuasion, named Laverack, se- 
cured two of them, named respectively 
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Ponto and Old Moll, in 1825, and from 
them, without a single outcross in seven 
generations, he produced the celebrated 
Countess and achieved world-wide repute. 
She was rather small, but of excellent 
quality, and her style and pace were mar- 
velous. Her beautiful poise, elegant out- 
line and almost perfect head and neck 
were the theme of all the writers of her 
time. 

Other noted strains were the Graham 
and Corbet. Dogs owned by the follow- 
ing gentlemen also achieved some degree 
of success: the Earl of Tankerville, Lord 
Waterpark, Sir R. Garth, Mr. Lort, Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Jones, Major Cowan, Mr. 
Bayley, Mr. Withington, Mr. Paul Hack- 
ett and Mr. Calver. 

From the time of Countess, or from 
about 1865, the Laveracks took the lead, 
both on the show bench and at field trials ; 
but eventually Mr. Purcell Llewellyn 
came to the front, and by a judicious 
cross with the Gordons he got Petrel, 
the winner of the championship at Bir- 
mingham, England. Petrel was afterward 
sent to America with Pride of the Border, 
Fairy and Vickers, of the noted Duke- 
Rheebe blood. The success of these dogs 
in competition with others sent out of 
the Laverack strain, viz., Rock, Leicester, 
Ranger, Rob Roy, Dart and Dora, proved 
that Mr. Llewellyn was then leading. 
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At the present time Count Howard is 
undoubtedly one of the best English set- 
ters in America, and is an instance of 
the great attention given to the selec- 
tion, development and improvement of 
this breed. From his picture it will be 
seen that a dog has been produced with 
form and build admirably suited to rapid- 
ity of motion. In this case the head is 
rather heavier than usual, but generally 
it is somewhat lighter and more finely 
chiseled than that of the Gordons; the 
coat is more silky in texture, quite flat 
and free from curl, the tail being set on 
nearly on a line with the spine, well 
feathered and tapering. 

His English record is: First (puppy), 
Crystal Palace, 1885; first (puppy) and 
second (open), Hanley, 1885 ; first (puppy), 
Warwick, 1885 ; first, Halifax, 1885 ; first, 
Birkenhead, 1885 ; first, Tamworth, 1885 ; 
first, Darlington, 1885 ; challenge prize, 
Warwick, 1886; challenge prize, Brigh- 
ton, 1886; challenge prize, K. C., Royal 
Aquarium, 1886; challenge prize, Wishaw, 
1887; challenge prize, Crystal Palace, 
1887; challenge prize, Warwick, 1887 ; 
challenge prize, K. C. show, Barn Elms, 
1887 ; challenge prize, Chesterfield, 1887 ; 
challenge prize, Edinburgh, 1887 ; chal- 
lenge prize, Carlisle, 1887; challenge prize, 
Liverpool, 1888; challenge prize, Glas- 
gow (March), 1888; challenge prize, 
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Stockton, 1888 ; challenge prize, Glasgow 
(August), 1888. Also a large number of 
special prizes. 

His American record is: First prize, 
Richmond, Va., 1888; first prize, Troy, 
1889; first prize, New York, 188g ; first 
prize, Boston, 1889 ; first prize, Worcester, 
1889 ; challenge prize, Philadelphia, 1889. 

Other dogs of more than usual merit 
which have recently been imported are 
Monk of Furness, Sir Tatton and Rock- 
ingham. 

A bitch with splendid character is Cora of 
Wetheral, a litter sister to Count Howard 
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pion and special for best English setter 
bitch, Buffalo; champion and one of 
winning kennel, Richmond, 1888; cham- 
pion, New York, 1889. 

Dan-Laveracks are frequently spoken 
of, and it will be as well to say that these 
should be the produce of Dan (a fine, up- 
standing dog) out of Laverack bitches, or 
by a Laverack dog out of a sister to Dan. 

With regard to field trial competitions, 
it may be said that of late the English 
setter and pointer have had them very 
much to themselves. ‘The Gordon breed- 
ers have claimed that lasting power 
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and an American champion. She is un- 
usually well formed, has a beautiful head 
and her appearance can scarcely be 
equaled. Her record has been: First 
and special for best English setter bitch, 
divided the brace prize with Rockingham 
for best setters or pointers; special for 
best kennel, Waverly, 1886; first and 
special for best English setter dog or 
bitch, Newark ; first, Providence ; cham- 
pion and special for best English setter, 
Boston ; .champion and special, Hartford ; 
champion and special for best English 
setter, New York, 1887; champion and 
special for best English setter bitch, and 
special with Rockinghan for best brace, 
New York ; champion and special for best 
English setter bitch, New Haven; cham- 


and other strong points in their breed 
were not considered, and that to foster 
the ambition of an English setter suffi- 
ciently to insure immense speed for a 
short. time was not a fair test. The dog 
is required for the sportsman’s aid and 
companion, for continuous work day after 
day, and it is difficult to see why rapidity 
should rank before stamina and endur- 
ance. From recent communications in 
the kennel and sporting press it would 
seem that there are gentlemen now in- 
terested in Gordons who intend to risk 
these disadvantages, and the admirers of 
Irish setters are disposed to imitate them. 

Irish setters possess great stamina and 
good noses — generally carried well up 
while feeling for the body scent—as well 
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as a peculiar stilty action, which is united 
with remarkable litheness and freedom. 
It will be seen from the picture of Elcho, 
Jr., that the shoulders are free, chest deep 
and the well-developed hind legs are so 
placed that they may be brought well 
under the body. ‘There seems to be no 
reason why the Irish setter should not 
make a field dog par excellence. Elcho, 
Jr., is perhaps an exceptionally good speci- 
men. As these remarks apply to the breed 
in general, I may say the only foundation 
for the oft-repeated objection to the dogs 
is in the fact that their courage makes 
them less steady than those of other 
breeds. Is not this a good point, how- 
ever, for what is more objectionable than 
a fawning, meek-spirited setter, without 
dash or fire ? 

In contour the Irish setter differs from 
both the Gordon and the English. He is 
invariably less cobby and stands on higher 
legs ; the head is longer and the occiput is 


nut fresh from the burr, with the gloss to 
add to its beauty. 

It is natural that such a color should be 
subject to much variation, and specimens 
are frequently seen of a light shade, with- 
out a semblance of claim to beauty in 
tint. All breeders are subject to such 
variations, and this is one of the difficulties 
they have to contend with. In other re- 
spects there is little difference between 
the characteristics of the Irish and other 
breeds of setters, and the standard given 
in speaking of Gordons applies, to a great 
extent, to all varieties of the setter family. 

Little is known regarding the antiquity 
of the Irish setter, but the Irish spaniel 
probably contributed to the breed. They 
were used in all parts of Ireland, and 
several of the old Irish families were very 
proud of them and did much for their im- 
provement and to keep them on a par 
with their rivals. The Hon. D. Plunket, 


Rev. J. C. Macdona, and Rev. Robert 
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more pronounced, the skull is frequent- 
ly much narrower, with but little stop, so 
that in this respect his is scarcely equal to 
the beautiful head of the English setter, 
nor as full and grand as that of the Gor- 
don. In color he should be deep blood 
red, without any mixture of black or ma- 
hogany tint, resembling in hue the chest- 


O’Callaghan were noted for their atten- 
tion to the development of the breed. 
The names of the two former gentlemen 
are known in connection with a wonder- 
ful field dog named Plunket. He was 
rather small, with bitch-like head, and 
scarcely dark enough to be perfect in 
color, but for pace, style of going and 
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attitude on point it would be difficult to 
name his equal. There is some question 
as to whether this dog was bred by the 
Hon. D. Plunket or the Rev. Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan. He was a combination of the blood 
of the kennel of the former with that of 
the La Touche and Hutchinson strains. 
After winning on the bench and in the 
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Jr. (who defeated the noted Gladstone), 
Berkeley, Raleigh, Bruce, Little Nell, 
Leigh Doane and Yoube. Each of these 
achieved success on the bench and in the 
field, and they certainly constitute a 
grand array from one sire. Other fine 
dogs are Glencho, Chief, Biz, Rory 
O’More, Tim and Elcho, Jr., the sub- 


BESSIE GLENCHO, 


field in England, and running the famous 
Countess very hard, Plunket was bought 
by Mr. Llewellyn and afterward sent to 
America, being owned by Mr. W. J. Far- 
rar, of Toledo, Ohio. 

The name of Rev. Robert O’Callaghan 
has been associated with most of the 


noted Irish setters of later years. His 
beautiful Aveline was a model, and she 
took second place at the English Kennel 
Club’s Derby, where she was greatly ad- 
mired, both for her fine contour and her 
excellent style and speed. This gentle- 
man has recently bred dogs to even sur- 
pass her. 

There are fewer Irish than English set- 
ters, and, as a natural consequence, they 
are not as well known; yet since atten- 
tion has been given to the breed in 
America, dogs have been bred worthy 
of greater prominence than they have 
gained; notably Elcho, who sired Joe, 


ject of the illustration. He is really a 
wonderful dog—excellent in quality and 
good from stem to stern. He has never 
been defeated, and is not only the most 
typical Irish setter in America, but he 
would make some of the English cracks 
look to their laurels. 

His record is as follows: First puppy 
class, Boston, 1882; first open class, 
Ottawa, 1883, and New Haven, 1885: 
first champion class,. New York, 1884; 
Montreal, 1884; New York, 1885; Cin- 
cinnati, 1885; Philadelphia, 1885 ; South 
Attleboro, 1885 ; Boston, 1886 ; Hartford, 
1886 ; Cleveland, 1886 ; New York, 1886 ; 
St. Louis, 1886 ; Boston, 1887 ; Pittsburgh, 
1887; New York, 1887; Detroit, 1887; 
Syracuse, 1888; New York, 1889, and 
Troy, 1889. 

Champion Irish setter, sweepstakes of 
America and cup, New York, 1884. Spe- 
cial for best Irish setter, New York, 1884 
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and 1885, and Philadelphia, 1885. Special 
for best setter dog, any breed, South Attle- 
boro, 1885 ; Montreal, 1884. Special for 
best ‘Trish setter dog, Boston, 1886 ; Hart- 
ford, 1886 and 1886; Cleveland, 1886; New 
York, 1886 and 1886. 

Special for best setter dog or bitch, any 
breed, New York, 1886. Special for best 
Irish setter dog, St. Louis, 1886 and 1886; 
Boston, 1887 and 1887; Pittsburgh, 1887 
and 1887; Detroit, 1887, 1887, 1887 and 
1887 ; Syracuse, 1888, and Troy, 1889. 
Special with Lorna for best pair of Irish 
setters, New Haven, 1885; Cleveland, 
1886, and St. Louis, 1886. Special for 
one of best kennel, Boston, 1886; Hart- 
ford, 1886 and 1886. 

Among the most noted bitches known in 
America are Noreen, Rose, Nelly, Molly 
Bawn, Lora B. and Bessie Glencho, whose 
picture is given: she is of the Glencho 
stock, out of Flame, and, besides beating 
Champion Nellie, she has won numerous 
prizes in strong classes, beating Red Bell, 
the first prize winner at the last New 
York show. She is like Elcho, Jr., good 
in quality, and she has a very fine chest 
and outline, and is very spirited. 

When brilliant writers and judges of 
world-wide reputation have differed, it 
would be presumption on my part to at- 
tempt to decide the question of superior- 
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ity of either strain of setter. In placing 
them in the order given, it is with the in- 
tention of giving priority to the strain 
which gained the earliest prominence. It 
will be thought, however, by those whose 
knowledge and experience have been 
gained on both continents that there 
are many who would say with Stone- 
henge: “In respect to keeping setters in 
a state of control, fit for immediate use 
with the gun, and, indeed, in delicacy of 
nose, both English and Irish setters must 
yield to the black and tans of the best 
strains ;"’ while all must agree that the 
array of Gordons mentioned could not be 
surpassed by any contemporary team of 
other breeds. After the sale of the old 
Duke's kennel, less attention was given 
to them, and no breeders arose to cham- 
pion and improve the strain. On the 
contrary, the English had Countess, 
succeeded by a long line of fine speci- 
mens, with an enthusiastic succession of 
breeders. The Irish had a magnificent 
model in Palmerston, succeeded by Plun- 
ket, but this high standard could not be 
maintained by the produce of a few ken- 
nels, and the English having secured the 
lead, it will take earnest endeavor, united 
with all the skill and knowledge of breed- 
ing that can be acquired, for either the 
Gordons or Irish to supplant them. 
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FENCING FOR WOMEN. 


BY MARGARET BISLAND., 


INCE the days when the brawny Amazons waged war against 
intruders on their tiny island, since Boadicea led her ar- 
mies against the Romans and Jeanne d’Arc rode out to 
battle, no records are found of woman's prowess with the 
sword that would lead us to believe she ever wielded a 
trusty blade in her own or anyone else’s defense. That 
the Amazons could deal heavy blows with battle axe in a 
hand-to-hand encounter, lunge lustily with a spear and draw 
the tough bow to a semicircle, the Greeks stood witness. 
Boadicea bears such a high reputation for general bravery 
and stirring eloquence that it would hardly do to inquire 
more closely into the strict authenticity of various valor- 
ous acts set down by historians to her credit. But as for 
Jeanne d’Arc, who wore her armor and carried her lance 
and sword only to inspire her followers, she can hardly be 
accredited with any degree of skill as a swordswoman. 
Therefore, admitting freely the respective merits and com- 
parative courage of these several heroines of history, and 
regarding the whole question with an unjaundiced eye, one 
is forced to concede to the women of the present day —our 

slim- figured, white-handed ladies—the honor of superior swordsmanship over their 

worthy and more warlike foremothers. 

Now, what is the reason of this would be a very natural and easily-explained 
inquiry. In the centuries that lie behind our enlightened nineteenth cycle, men 
for the most part were professional warriors, whose business it was to settle all 
such national disputes as wars. In times of peace they were found so proficient 
in the technicalities of their art that any minor social and domestic disturbances 
were placed in their hands for satisfactory adjustment at the points of their long, 
bright weapons. As for the women they only exacted the full forgiveness of both 
parties when the unpleasantness was over. So successfully did this plan work 
that woman flourished and multiplied in pleasant inactivity. She no longer possessed 
the long, muscular arm, thick, sinewy wrist, and broad, hard hand that is able to 
grip and swing a heavy steel weapon such as had been the pride of her ancestress the 
Amazon. Instead, her hands grew small and weak, her muscles lax, and her voice 
lost its full, vibrant tones, while she gave herself over more and more to the cultiva- 
tion of strictly feminine occupations. Men were supposed to regulaté and sustain the 
high physical development of the nations, and it was only at long intervals, or in a 
great crisis, some queen, finding herself deserted or deceived by her masculine 
protectors, felt the long dormant spirit of chivalry rise within her and, seizing her 
sword, stood an inspiring figure at the head of her 
armies. 

But as times changed ‘man became more civilized ; 
he beat his sword into a pruning hook, melted the spear 
into small ammunition to indulge in more deadly, per- 
haps, but less muscular wars, or lived altogether a more 
peaceful life. Then, as she had felt and seen her own 
physical deterioration, woman was quick to note the 
falling off of her lord in size of bone and toughness of 
sinew, and she deplored it. ‘Therefore, with commend- 
able foresight and determination, 
she has set herself to the task of 
regaining her old-time strength by 
ardent practice of manly sports, oat 
to thereby protect the race from MAKING SURE OF A GOOD FOOTING. 

See ** Mask and Foil for Ladies,’’ Ovrinc for January, 1889. 
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what, following in 
our original line 
of argument, must 
eventually be 
great loss of mus- 
cular. strength. 
She rides, sails, 
rows, goes afield 
with gun and 
dogs, plays vig- 
orous out-of-door 
games, and _ last, 
but not least, 
stands face to face 
with an adversary 
with a foil—it is 
true,no sharp steel 
—in her hand, 
ready to engage 
in friendly battle 
to the end. Yet it would warm the heart of 
some Amazonian grandmother to see how 
naturally she takes to the innocent weapon. 
The old warlike instinct may not be quite 
quenched, though it only takes this mild 
and eminently lady-like form, and we have 
nothing just at present to fear as outcome 
of such an education for our women. 

It is in Paris, where the practical use 
of small swords among men has never 
been restricted, that the art of fencing 
_has flourished apace since the days of 
“Le Grand Monarque.” Many women 
regularly attend the sa//es darmes, of which 
ther are a score, or practice in their 
homes, always under the eye of some skill- 
ful maitre. For this part of her education 
the French woman has a natural aptness ; 
the tradition, agility and wit of her race 
aid her in a rapid mastery of detail and 
graceful finish of execution. It was she, 
no doubt, who so successfully proved to 
American women that fencing is after all 
the exercise best adapted to feminine 
needs. Much of that French tempera- 
ment is common to our ladies, who, after 
noting the fact that even their German 
and Italian sisters entered the lists to gain 
crowns of laurel, took up their foils with 
such characteristic energy and enthusiasm. 
Among them we may look for and indeed 
have already found several fencers of no 
common skill. The French woman took 
up this practice more as a polite accom- 
plishment than for any serious reason, 
while on this side of the water it is studied 
not only for pleasure, but for higher 
physical development, to which American 
women have of late turned their atten- 
tion, 


THE MASTER OF THE SWORD. 


Now, fencing develops the muscular 
system by the simple process of learning 
its practice, while it does not bring on 
physical exhaustion, often the result of 
other exercises. Many women have over- 
taxed their powers at tennis by becom- 
ing overheated or straining weak muscles, 
only to pay dearly in the future for such 
imprudence. Or perhaps—and ’tis not 
uncommon after one season of vigorous 
racquet swinging—big, knotty biceps are 
found to have become all too prominent 
in a white, rounded arm, and gloves for 
the left hand refuse to fit over the broad- 
ened palm of the right. And this is the 
prime advantage of fencing—that every 
muscle is brought into play, not in the 
arms alone that wield the foil, but the 
wrists, lower limbs, waist and back and 
even ankles must be trained to fall from 
one position into another without effort, 
yet with wonderful rapidity and grace. 

The average sport or exercise is mas- 
tered by plunging wildly into its mys- 
teries, hitting out blindly to right and 
left, trusting with confidence to chance 
and practice to getting licked into shape, 
and in most cases a guide or master is 
rather a hindrance than a help. But it is 


hardly so with fencing, for this is alto- 
gether too intricate and delicate a game 
to admit of even one blunder which would 
unhinge all the carefully-planned theory 


“Is THAT RIGHT NOW?” 
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by which it is taught. The pupils are required to exercise not only a deal of 
muscular energy and dexterity, but an intelligent judgment that will keep the 
mind on the alert, eager, yet pleasantly excited and well under control. 
For this reason fencing should be learned, not by book but under a pro- 
fessor, whose watchful eyes are quick to note and correct the slightest error If 
our ambitious young 
woman has entrusted her 
training to a master of 
great skill and the high 
reputation that is enjoyed 
by Mons. Senac, all ques- 
tion of the best foil and 
paraphernalia to be used 
will be shortly settled by 
his handing her one from 
the well-filled racks on 
the wall of his class 
room, but in any other 
case it is well to under- 
stand the tests necessary 
for proving and select- 
| ing the best steel, etc. 
COURTESY BEFORE COMBAT. Always ask for fencing 
outfits of French make, 
as these are superior to the German and Italian. To test the foil, grasp the handle 
firmly and press the blade downward till it assumes a considerable arc of a circle; 
then allow it to spring back by suddenly releasing the point. One or two such 
tests will leave the foil, if properly tempered, slightly bent near the point, but it 
will show no flaw nor disposition to break under pressure of a thrust delivered home. 
Now, for a woman the blade must be of the lightest make, therefore be not in- 
veigled into the purchase of a beli-guard foil. They have perhaps a more busi- 
ness-like air, with their long, shining blades and brass hilts, and these make a strong , 
appeal to the taste of the amateur warrior about to go on the warpath. 4 
Let her try to use it for a few moments, when she will confess that the extra 
weight tells by cramping the muscles of her fingers and tiring the shoulder. The 
long foil with leather guard is quite sufficient for women who need a bit of 
extra length to make up for the short arm that wields it. Be careful to watch 
the button, and before each lesson or practice make sure it is firmly fastened. 
This is a caution all fencing 
masters insist on. The ac- 
cidents occurring from a 
naked point are almost as 
serious as those occasioned 
by the traditional unloaded 
gun that is constantly going 
off at most unexpected times 
and places. This little but- 
ton may be of leather, gutta 
percha, or perhaps waxed 
twine, all of which fully 
answer the purpose of pro- 
tection and can only be dis- 
placed by a violent blow. : 
The huge padded gloves, “NOT QUITE DIRECT ENOUGH.” 
with stiff gauntlet and heavy 
leather breastplate covering the entire upper part of the body, may be exchanged 
for something less cumbersome, as the average amateur woman fencer rarely, if 
ever, engages in bouts where any danger from a sharp home thrust or quick cut 
over is offered and the heavy shields are awkward to move in. For ordinary practice 
the lady’s glove should be large and of soft leather, with a perforated palm, so that 
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a firm grip of the hilt is 
possible. A stiff gauntlet 
reaches half way up the 
elbow, so that the wrist is 
entirely shielded. The pad- 
ded plastron, nearly an inch 
thick and rather a weight 
on the shoul- 
ders, can be ex- 
changed for a 
stout leather bib 
covering the en- 
tire front and se- 
cured by straps at 
the back. 

This is all 

that is nec- 
essary in 

the early 

~ stages of 

/.. instruction. 

; A mask, of 

* course, 1S 

drawn over 

the facé, 

which is 

the most vulnerable point presented to 

even a blunted foil, which could easily, by 
a mis-stroke, disfigure one for life. 

These preliminaries over, a male pupil 
is ready to begin his first lesson, for a 
fencing suit all made can be had from the 
shop; but for women no such conven- 
ience is known, and she must perforce 
tax her ingenious brain to fashion a dress 
that must combine the three virtues of 
adaptability to the exercise, modesty, and 
—above all—attractiveness. The French 
woman, who is never at a loss for new 
ideas, made for herself the following cos- 
tume, that met at once all requirements 
and has been almost universally adopted. 
Long skirts were, of course, sacrificed, 
and not unwillingly, for no one is so 
quick to appreciate the delights of bodily 
freedom, once she has found them, as 
that martyr to fashion the modern woman. 
Presto! and change indeed. Long petti- 
coats have been converted into a pair of 
loose flannel trousers gathered full at the 
waist and again at the knee by an elastic 
band. Over these a kilted skirt falls of 
the same material, heavily pleated into a 
broad belt and just long enough to con- 
ceal the edges of the trousers. A skirt 
hanging more than two inches below the 
knee would catch about the ankles to im- 
pede free movements. No inside band 
must hold these pleats together, for this 
would prevent a long stride and quick re- 


TOSSING. 


cover made by rapidly advancing and re- 
treating. So long have women’s knees 
been hobbled together by narrow skirts 
that she is at first somewhat cautious in 
her movement, but, after the first or sec- 
ond lesson, learns to forget her trammels 
in present enjoyment of liberty. 

Instead of that “hand of steel in a 
glove of satin,” as the long-boned stay 
has been cleverly called, a little but- 
toned linen waist can be worn, offering 
all the advantages of the corset yet yield- 
ing to every turn of the body. It may 
be corded for further support, but must 
come just to the waist, not down ovet 
the hips. A loose blouse flannel jacket 
cut sailor fashion, or a seamless jersey to 
pull over the head, is equally convenient 
and becoming, and the close-fitting jer- 
sey Offers less drapery to catch in the foil 
button. Dark stockings and low-cut, flat- 
soled gymnasium shoes make up. the cos- 
tume in which the rather shy yet wholly 
pleased pupil stands ready to take her 
first fencing lesson. 

So far it has all been remarkably easy 
work, and those preliminary salutes and 
bows will be disposed of in a single les- 
son, for, argues the ambitious pupil, “1 
already do that, and quite as gracefully.” 
But most pitiful to behold is her con- 
sternation and shame when with queer 
genuflections and sudden dipping move- 
ments, alternated by a quick stiffening 
of the limbs, she in vain tries to obey 
orders. Somehow all her joints seem 
to have become wooden and she has 
an unpleasant consciousness that she 
looks and acts very like one of Mrs. 
Jarley’s wax figures. But the amiable 
master is courteous and patient as only 
a Frenchman can be. He gently explains, 
puts the foil in place, begging the while 
that mademoiselle will bend her elbow so 
that the foil point is on a level with her 
eye, raise the left hand behind her head 
and look more like taking her first posi- 
tion gracefully than as though she were 
doing Lady Macbeth’s famous sleep- 
walking scene. 

She must learn to hold her foil with a 
sure clasp of the whole hand, the thumb 
always pressed firmly along the upper 
surface of the hilt ; to remember it is the 
hand and wrist that guide and control 
the movements of the foil, the thumb 
and fingers never; to stand in profile to 
the adversary, shoulders well back and eye 
frankly gazing straight beforeher. Now! 

One: turn to the right on heel and toe, 
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holding the foil hanging in left hand; 
two: raise the free right hand in easy 
salute; three: grasp the foil handle 
lightly, ready to sweep the blade upward 
with a graceful curve on four, to lower 
again at five to the position of engage, 
when, with bended knees, right foot ad- 
vanced and the left hand raised to pre- 
serve balance, she stands ready to begin 
the first passage or bout. Over and over 
again this lesson must be conned, for 
these first movements, once well under- 
stood and executed, mean an easy accept- 
ance of others more difficult, yet to come. 
One, two, three becomes in a short while 
six, seven and eight, when the French 
expressions of en garde, carte, tierce, etc., 
.take the place of the English enumera- 
tion. 

Then comes advance and recover, lunge 
and parry, until that good right arm 
knows its duty and obeys each call with- 
out deflection. But the turning point 
comes with shifting from right to left. 
Then to her eminent disgust the encour- 
aged pupil finds that her independent left 
arm and leg must be taken in hand and 
schooled into obedience. So back again 
over one, two, three the lesson must be 
taught. With great heroism the instruc- 
tor stands before his pupil, exposing his 
padded chest to her erratic but well- 
meant thrusts and lunges, using his own 
foil to correct her errors, while each posi- 
tion is called and commented on. This 
is the drudgery which is never uninterest- 
ing and is slowly bringing the weak mus- 
cles into use, rounding them out and giv- 
ing an elasticity which will stand her in 
good stead later on. 

At first everything is taken by easy 
stages until the pupil has drilled her eyes 
and hands to obey each call instantly and 
correctly. Then they will be re- 
peated more rapidly and she be- 
gins to feel the stimulation of suc- 
cess. Some months after that 
difficult and dangerous first lesson 
was struggled through with, let us 
note the progress she has made. 

The salute is done with easy 
grace and that bit of flourish with 
which all genuine fencers love to 
impress their audience. Made- 
moiselle then adjusts her mask, 
draws up her gloves, stamps her 
foot and falls to, no longer one, 
two, three, for every poise of her 
body and turn of her wrist is 
most carefully calculated to parry 
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or avoid her opponent's thrusts. With 
very keen eyes she watches for, and see- 
ing her chance—click! clash! the foils 
strike ; her color rises with the excite- 
ment and exercise ; her eyes glance bright- 
ly, and after a short pause, down comes 
her foot with a quick stamp that means 
her mind is made up, and this time she 
must win or die hard. 

Now she skillfully parries a sharp cut 
over, holds the opponent’s blade a mo- 
ment, retreats twice to advance as rapidly, 
holding the other’s foil at high and low 
carte garde. Dimples come and go in the 
flushed cheeks, and when even that dex- 
terous maitre is forced to fall back a pace 
or two, she cannot restrain a gay laugh 
of triumph. Then, when the practice 
or bout is over, mask and gloves are 
dropped, with a turn and sweep the foil 
hilt is brought up to a line with the mouth, 
and except for a telltale color in her 
cheeks the pretty fencer stands as com- 
posedly facing her audience as when she 
opened the contest with a salute. 

At No. 23 West Forty-fourth street, the 
Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club, lately com- 
pleted, the members, who are to a woman 
ardent gymnasts, have begun their fenc- 
ing classes, and the best proof of the 
progress of this art in America is that 
a woman conducts the exercises. She is 
a well-trained swordswoman, with an 
enthusiasm inspiring to her pupils. The 
club’s gymnasium uniform is worn. It 
does not consist of the usual kilted skirt, 
but a divided one of the kind Rosina 
Vokes introduced. Dark flannel is the 
material, ornamented with braid, and in 
the spacious exercise hall of the gymna- 
sium classes are held and private lessons 
given with very satisfactory results so 
far. Yet it is, perhaps, in the big room 


‘*RAISE THE HAND SLIGHTLY!” 
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over the Broadway Theatre, where Pro- 
fessor Senac holds his classes, that the 
best examples of women’s prowess with 
the foil may be seen. Here Mrs. Langtry 
learned to use the light weapon with con- 
siderable dexterity and a grace that char- 
acterized all her movements. Mrs. Potter 
took up fencing for assistance in stage 
work, and Rose Coghlan—whose picture 
hangs on the wall—learned to use her 
foil with a skill that inspired great ad- 
miration in her charming play of ‘“ Jos- 
celyn.” There is a score and more of 
the French and American women who 
could, were the occasion to arise, obey 
the thrilling commands of the villain in 
the play to draw and defend herself, yet 
it is to be hoped that this will never be 
necessary, and that the woman who has 
studied to acquire the accomplishment 
will only use it for pleasure. 

When once the delicacies of the foil 
practice are successfully conquered, the 
slender gleaming rapier might be in- 
trusted even in the hands of a womah, 
for what she may lack in positive size 
of bone and muscle is made up for in 
exceeding dexterity. Yet, so far, they 
are content with the blunted foil. Broad- 
swords are somewhat too heavy to lift 
and swing, while feminine nerves shrink 
from the clash of steel, cut and slash, be- 
fore which her more strongly-constituted 
brother never quails. But what of the 
singlesticks? Surely it is a_ healthy, 
manly sport, in which women could in- 
dulge with impunity. There is rather 
more daring and energetic work neces- 
sary when stout ash wands are the weap- 
ons in hand. Instead of a single breast- 
plate, a padded chamois-skin plastron 
should be worn, which will repel a smart- 
ly-delivered blow. The mask must be 
carefully adjusted, and besides gauntlets, 
leather pieces must be adjusted to pro- 
tect the arm from wrist to elbow. 

The ash stick is a long, polished wand, 
slightly tapering at the end to a blunt 
point, and instead of the leather or bell- 
shaped foil guard, a wooden cup hilt is 
fastened on that entirely protects the 
hand. In old prints we see the pages or 
gentlemen busily encouraging a healthy 
appetite for breakfast by a brisk bout in 
the open courtyard, where expanding lungs 
might draw in good, full breaths of oxy- 
gen. In those days my lady could only 
look on and applaud, but in 1890 it is her 
privilege to cross swords with her brothers 
or male friends, who may perhaps be the 
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stronger of the two, yet are often con- 
strained to yield before superior wit and 
dexterity. 

She is now a clever swordswoman, and 
what have been the advantages derived 
from the regular lessons and steady prac- 
tice? They will scarcely need to be enu- 
merated for those who have watched a 
single passage at arms. 

Not one muscle has been unduly strain- 
ed, the rosy contours of cheek attest to 
healthy circulation, while a straight, flat 
back, full, deep chest, and free, stately 
stride in walk are virtues not to be over- 
looked by even a woman with a charming 
face. There is no unusual development 
of sinew, and instead of the soft fleshiness 
of arm smooth, sloping biceps have beau- 
tified, not disfigured, its outlines, while 
the forearm and long wrist, usually so 
small and weak in American women, are in 
good proportion. The fingers have be- 
come pliable, yet strong, and able to give 
a firm, quick pressure of the hand in 
greeting that expresses cordiality even 
better than words. 

On the other hand, there are what a 
physician would call strictly physical ad- 
vantages to be gained such as no other 
exercise offers. The common tendency 
of women is toward bending the shoul- 
ders, which contracts the chest and dis- 
figures the back. Here she is forced to 
stand erect, hold her head as though on 
horseback, poise her body lightly while 
standing squarely on her heels, and every 
muscle is thrown into the line Providence 
intended it should follow, but from which, 
strangely enough, it has been perverted. 
Now her lungs are free to drink in pure 
oxygen that is life, for no corset holds her 
body closely. For the woman who does 
not possess full contours good muscle 
may be cultivated to take the place, while 
that “too, too solid flesh” can be con- 
verted into something altogether more 
valuable and less conspicuous. 

Nervous prostration, the evil genius that 
is supposed sooner or later to overtake 
the excited, nervous society girl in her 
mad career after pleasure, may be van- 
quished at the blade’s point. This is a 
common ailment of American women, 
who are apt to carry out any work which 
their hands find to do with such vigor 
that exhaustion is often the result. 

A case came under my own notice 
which is too good an example to be over- 
looked in this collection of proofs posi- 
tive. A young girl who had passed one 
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winter in New York society found her- 
self, after four months of steady attend- 
ance at various evening entertainments, 
daily rounds of shopping and visiting, 
almost a complete wreck. She had 
danced the average number of miles set 
down to the credit of the dancing girl, 
but it had been done in high-heeled slip- 
pers, a trained gown and a bodice too 
close to admit of more than surface 
breathing. She ate divers strange and 
indigestible triumphs of cookery at late 
hours that robbed her cheeks of their 
peachy color and dimmed the brightness 
of her eyes. Hurrying through social 
duties during sunshiny days brought hol- 
lows into a face that should have only 
showed full contours. At the end of the 
season all the youthful vitality had fled, 
leaving only broken nerves and a shat- 
tered frame to recline in an invalid’s 
chair. A cure for this weakness was nec- 


essary and that quickly. So the doc- 
tor, contemplating the pretty, pathetic 
face, came to the conclusion that exer- 
cise was the only thing needed. Nothing 
violent to further deplete the jaded sys- 
tem, but enough muscular exertion to 
Thereupon foils 


stimulate and interest. 
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were purchased and in the dainty boudoir 
lessons began—gentle exercises at first, 
which soon grew into daily practice. 

The invalid’s chair disappeared, and in 
a few weeks spirited bouts were enjoyed, 
when clash of steel and merry laughter 
rang out. 

This goes to prove more conclusively 
than ever before that it is vigorous bodily 
exertion that many of our ailing women 
need more than continued cosseting and 
doses of ill-tasting physic. 

And now, having, as space and time 
did admit, laid before our ladies a brief 
sketch of the benefits and beauties of the 
graceful accomplishment of fencing, we 
will remember thankfully that nearly all 
the Indians have been gathered to their 
happy hunting ground, that wars in 
the United States seem for the present 
to be over, and no danger is offered of 
our women being forced to put their 
knowledge to a practical use. But rather 
let them cultivate this noble art as a 
heritage for future generations of daugh- 
ters, who will be able to bear their honors 
and beauty with all the more grace, and, 
rising up, call their nineteenth-century 
grandmothers blessed indeed. 





TOBOGGANING 


BY J. C. ALLAN, 


T is undoubtedly true 
that of winter amuse- 
ments tobogganing is 
one of the most ex- 
hilarating. This sport 
owes its origin to that 
inborn passion for 

mS exercise out of doors 
which so pre-eminently characterizes the 
Anglo-Saxon race in every clime. No- 
where is this tendency exhibited in a more 
marked degree than in Her Majesty’s 
dominions in North America. Even the 
rude contrivances of the aboriginal in- 
habitants have been utilized in this direc- 
tion and to this end. 

The toboggan which the Indian drag- 
ged after him loaded with game is meta- 
morphosed into a sledge, by means of 
which one is carried down an icy incline 
at a speed rivalling or surpassing that of 
an express train. In Canada the winter 


season may be said toset in on November 
15 and to last until April 15—five months 
—during which time the trees are leaf- 
less, vegetation is asleep and the ground 


is covered with snow. In the months of 
January and February the cold is great, the 
mercury dropping below zero the greater 
part of the time, and occasionally register- 
ing as much (or as little) as 30° below 
(Fahr.). All the rivers and lakes are frozen 
over, navigation of course is closed and 
many branches of industry are temporar- 
ily paralyzed. The winter, therefore, is 
the season of social enjoyment for high 
and low alike. Balls, parties and sleigh 
drives combine to render life endurable 
and even pleasant during the long sea- 
son. But out-of-door exercise is a neces- 
sity for the young, particularly in the 
winter, when the houses are double win- 
dowed and every crevice is stopped up 
with wool or pasted over with paper. 
Sleighing is a somewhat expensive lux- 
ury, but, while it is not within the reach 
of all city people, it is nevertheless great- 
ly indulged in. Covered rinks are estab- 
lished in all the towns and even in the 
villages, and therein skating, the “ poetry 
of motion,” is exemplified, and youths 
and maidens flirt to their hearts’ content. 
Of these rinks some, like the Victoria in 
Montreal, are very spacious and comforta- 


ble. The Victoria is lighted by gas and 
electricity combined, is provided with a 
large gallery encircling the whole of the 
rink, with commodious dressing rooms 
and every conceivable convenience. It is 
frequented by the “best people,” even by 
royalty, and a masquerade or a carnival 
within its walls is a spectacle to be re- 
membered, as all who have witnessed one 
will testify. 

Tobogganing, however, is the pastime 
most universally participated in by the 
youth of both sexes, and tobogganing is 
of Canadian winter sports apparently the 
one which has found most favor in Uncle 
Sam’s dominions For obvious reasons 
the ladies are more partial to it than 
to snowshoeing. Heavy, clinging skirts 
are not favorable to the management of 
the clumsy snowshoe. The motions of 
the limbs are somewhat ungraceful and 
forced, and the gentler sex does not ap- 
pear to advantage. 

Perhaps the principal reason of the 
popularity of tobogganing is to be found 
in the opportunities it gives for flirta- 
tion between the sexes, combined with 
the exciting and exhilarating nature of the 
sport. It is pleasant for the young man 
to reflect that for the time he is the pro- 
tector,“ the guide, philosopher and friend ”’ 
of the fair beings who intrust themselves 
to his care; he delights to expatiate to 
them on the virtues of his toboggan, he 
extols its speed, and relates the story 
of the races from which it has come 
forth victorious. It is a remarkable fact 
that nearly every slider will assure 
you that his toboggan is the fastest 
on the hill. The ladies seem to enjoy 
the fun thoroughly. It is pleasant to 
hear the pretty little screams as the to- 
boggans flash down the “chute,” to listen 
to their silvery laughter when the end of 
the slide is reached, and they relate to 
each other, all talking at once, the inci- 
dents of the perilous trip. 

As a matter of fact but few toboggans 
are seen without their fair occupants. 
Boys, it is true, go alone, but not so their 
elders. Married men rarely indulge in 
the pastime ; possibly its associations are 
to them unpleasant. 

The primitive toboggan, the toboggan 
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of the Indian, is made of two long, flat 
strips of wood, turned up at one end, kept 
together by wooden cross bars and pro- 
vided with a railing, rod or bar on each 
side for its occupants to hold on by. 

The inventive pale face, however, of 
late years has considerably improved on 
this aboriginal pattern. The principal 
toboggans now in use are the “ Lariviére,” 
“Paton,” “Star” and “Blizzard.” The 
Lariviére is the most expensive, is flat 
bottomed, like the Indian type, is made of 
seasoned oak, is stronger and better fin- 
ished and has ropes instead of rails at the 
sides. The Paton is like the Lariviére, 
with the addition of three runners made 
of wood. The Star is “composed of a 
number of wooden slabs, each rounded off 
on that part of the surface exposed to the 
friction of the snow and each forming a 
separate runner. The Blizzard is simi- 
lar in type to the Indian, but stronger, and 
made: of five or six strips of woods in 
place of two 

The sport originated in the city of 
Montreal, and there it has attained its 
greatest importance and popularity, the 
slopes of Mount Royal affording natural 
facilities for itsenjoyment. The artificial 
slides, subdivided into their various chutes, 
with their electric lights, club houses, 
care takers and other innovations, are of 
recent date. Previous to their introduc- 
tion one had to wait for a moonlight 
night and a good crust on the surface of 
the snow. 

Fletcher’s Field, Bréhaut’s Hill and Peel 
street were the hills most frequented. 
Fletcher’s Field in particular used to be 
fairly alive with sliders, their toboggans, 
bob sleighs and sleds were to be seen in 
great numbers ; collisions were frequent 
and the fun was fast and furious. A 
venerable dean of the Anglican Church 
might at almost any time have been seen 
sitting in the rear of his toboggan with a 
short, pointed stick in either hand, stab- 
bing now on this side, now on that, as he 
steered a number of his youthful pro- 
tégées down the incline. 

The present system of artificially-con- 
structed slides has greatly decreased the 
risk of accident and it is no longer need- 
ful to wait fora good day. Still, in some 
respects, the old way was to be preferred. 
To go out tobogganing was not then the 
cut-and-dried affair it is now—there was a 
pleasing element of uncertainty and even 
of adventure about it. Accidents were 
not infrequent, as may be supposed. I 
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remember going out one dark night, ac- 
companied by a younger brother, for a 
slide on Peel street. On each side of the 
street were high banks of snow, leaving 
little more than enough room for a horse 
and sleigh. There had been a slight 
thaw a couple of days before, followed by 
a hard frost, and the snow in the middle 
of the street was of the hardness and 
density of ice, down which a toboggan 
would dash with great velocity. My 
brother sat in front and I steered. 

On our third slide we were about half 
way down and were going at a great rate, 
when someone shouted from the sidewalk 
to look out for the horse and sleigh com- 
ing up. It was dark, the snow spray 
almost blinded us as we peered ahead, 
but we could see nothing. However, I 
steered violently to the right, the horse 
suddenly loomed up and we whizzed past, 
barely escaping a collision. But we had 
steered too far to the right. The tobog- 
gan partially ascended the bank of snow, 
and then there was a violent shock. We 
had collided with something, I know not 
what; probably one of the trees which 
line the street. We were thrown by the 
force of the collision completely over the 
high wall of snow and on the sidewalk. I 
sustained little injury, beyond being dazed 
for a while, but my brother was insensible, 
having sustained concussion of the brain, 
and it was some time before he was him- 
self again. 

Each club now has its own hill, and 
art is called upon to assist nature in its 
formation. A structure supported by piles 
or trestle work is erected. It generally 
crowns the summit of some slight natural 
elevation, and it forms an obtuse angle 
with the ground. The width of the slide 
varies, for it is subdivided into from two 
to four chutes, separated from one another 
by ridges or barriers of ice, and each is 
just about the width of a toboggan. This 
arrangement renders steering almost un- 
necessary, and reduces the risk of upset 
or other accident to a minimum. More 
or less elaborate structures are also built 
to house the toboggans, and to serve as 
refreshment and club rooms. 

The first artificial slide to be erected 
was what is now known as the “Park,” 
but then termed the “Russian” slide. 
It was at first regarded as an innovation, 
and was not very popular. Others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. A short time 
ago there were no less than eight in Mon- 
treal, viz., the Park, Tuque Bleue, Mon- 
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treal, Lansdowne, Trappeur, Pastime and 
Cote St. Antoine. All these organizations 
are of considerable importance, and pos- 
sess large memberships. The “Tuque 
Bleue” in this respect is facile princeps, 
owing to its affiliation with the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association. The cos- 
tume is the same as that used in snow- 
shoeing—the blanket suit, gaudy tuque, 
sash and moccasins. Each club has a 
distinctive badge, generally worn on the 
breast, and the chests of some of the 
“boys” remind one of a much deco- 
rated veteran or a successful athlete at a 
club dinner. It is in these heroes that 
the ladies place the most implicit confi- 
dence. They fear not to intrust them- 
selves to the guidance of one of them. 
“He must be a good steerer; see how 
many clubs he belongs to,” say they. 
The method of steering usually adopted 
is that in use by the small boy every- 
where. The steersman sits or reclines on 
one side, the weight of the upper part of 
his body resting on one arm placed in ad- 
vance. With the foot to act as a rudder 
he can guide his “machine” in any de- 
sired direction. 

A serious and yet in some respects a 
laughable accident occurred a year or so 
ago at the Tuque Bleue. Owing to the 
contracted limits of the grounds, the slide 
near the end sweeps round, forming an arc 
of a circle, and skirting a high fence 
which marks the southern limit of the 
field. A large toboggan, variously known 
as “ Baby” and “ Jumbo,” was the pride 
of the Tuque Bleue Club. On this mem- 
orable occasion the slide was in per- 
fect order and very fast. “Baby,” with 
some seven young fellows seated on her 
ample back, rushed down the hill at a 
tremendous rate. Reaching the circular 
sweep she refused to be controlled and 
actually jumped a snow bank, ten-foot 
fence and all, and landed herself and her 
astonished living freight in the street be- 
low. Several of the party were more or 
less seriously hurt and the “ Baby” her- 
self never recovered from her injuries. 

It would be hard to find a pleasanter 
manner in which to enjoy a bright winter 
afternoon than to go tobogganing on 
the hill belonging to the Park Club. The 
natural surroundings are most picturesque 
and striking. Behind rises the pine-clad 
summit of Mount Royal, and well it de- 
serves the name. To the right, across 


the valley in which is situated the Prot- 
estant Cemetery —“ The valley of the 
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shadow of death ’—is seen the lesser bulk 
of the “second” mountain, crowned by 
its observatory. The view to the left is 
bounded by another eminence at the dis- 
tance of half a mile or so, while in front, 
toward the setting sun, far as the eye 
can reach, is an unbroken vista of forest 
and plain, silvery and shimmering in its 
snowy mantle. The slide itself is in good 
condition ; the genial ranger of the Mount 
Royal Park takes good care of that. As 
is usual, on Saturday afternoon the hill is 
patronized by large numbers, and the gay 
particolored dresses of the sliders forma 
pleasing ensemble. 

Our turn is long in coming, but at last 
we stand on top of the platform and 
survey the long declivity of glare ice be- 
fore us. The hill is apparently about 
three-fourths of a mile in length. It is 
like looking along a railway track ; in the 
far distance the sides appear to converge 
toward one another. There is little to de- 
scribe in a toboggan slide, unless, indeed, 
it is your first attempt. Then, no doubt, 
your sensations are of a vivid nature. A 
rush, a drop, a struggle to hold on, then a 
mad whiz along the comparatively level 
stretch until the end of the slide is reached. 
It is all over in a shorter time by far than 
it takes to describe. Incredible as it may 
appear, many young fellows have attained 
such dexterity in the management of their 
toboggans as to be able to go down this 
or almost any other slide standing up. 
The feet are braced against the sides of 
the toboggan, the rope in front is held in 
one hand as one might hold the reins of a 
horse, and the other arm is outstretched 
to aid in balancing. 

The “Montreal” slide, however, is the 
“record breaker.” It is probably the 
steepest and the longest in existence, and 
has a “drop” which is positively appall- 
ing. A friend of the writer's thus relates 
his first experience on it : 

“ As I walked up the side and climbed 
the steps, I was so busily occupied in 
chatting to my companion that I did not 
notice how steep the slide really was, and 
when I got to the top and looked down 
upon the hazy outline of the city so far 
beneath me, I was surprised, to say the 
least of it. However, a glance at the 
slide reassured me. The incline appeared 
to be tolerably mild, so recommending 
myself to Providence, I jumped on my 
toboggan and started off. Suddenly I 
appeared to be approaching the verge of 
a precipice. I went over it, and it ap- 
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peared to me to be almost straight down, 
the toboggan hardly touching the solid 
earth. My sensations it would be im- 
possible to describe. I was amazed. The 
toboggan appeared to be hugging one 
side too closely, and I put out my foot to 
steer, but immediately withdrew it as if I 
had been shot. The friction was too 
great to stand. I was on the compara- 
tively level stretch of the slide and had 
shot under the bridge over Sherbrooke 
street almost before I could take a breath 
or recall my scattered senses.” 

The toboggan slides have always been 
one of the main features of the winter 
carnivals in this Northern city and the 
one most attractive to strangers. A gen- 
tleman from Alabama is reported to have 


said: “I would not have missed that 
slide for $100 and I wouldn’t go down 
again for $1,000.” 

A most interesting and novel departure 
in tobogganing was a masquerade and 
fancy dress slide held under the auspices 
of the Lansdowne Club some time ago. 
The Governor General of Canada and 
his wife, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, were to assist. They arrived, 
but in the fun and the crush of guests they 
were almost unrecognized. Those who 
are desirous of taking part in this fasci- 
nating amusement and who are unable to 
enjoy it at home cannot do better than 
pay a visit to Montreal in the winter time. 
They can rest assured they will receive 
a hearty welcome. 




















LONGING. 


On, for a breath of spicy woodland air, 
The healing balsam of the odorous pine, 
To thrill my nerveless pulse like beaded wine! 
Oh, for some sylvan Hebe to prepare 
For me the nectared cups of mosses rare 
Till quickened sense shall catch the merry shine 
Of hidden wood nymph’s eyes that flash on mine 
*Tween waving tresses of the maidenhair ! 
Oh, for a day of freedom in the wood! 
To wander with head bared, with feet untamed 
And cheek incarnadined with bounding blood, 
Of nature’s code and impulse unashamed. 
Oh, for a day so breezy, free and wild, 
The dryads haste to claim me as their child ! 


SaRAH E. BurTon. 

















WINTERING IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


(Continued.) 


HE foothills still far- 
ther north, around 
the head of the Sa- 
cramento Valley, 
are easily reached 
by rail. The river 
and its tributaries 
are swarming with 
fish, and although 

the days when the Indians killed hundreds 

of salmon at the rapids near Redding are 
gone for ever, there are enough left to 
satisfy any reasonable master of the rod. 

The upper counties of the Sacramento 

are but thinly settled, and much of the 

land is held in large tracts, while a great 
area of rough hills is still Government 
land. A few years ago flocks of wild 
geese covering several acres on the open 
plain were a common sight, and they 
still destroy a great deal of grain for the 
farmers, as do the wild ducks and the 
mountain quail on the ranches in the foot- 
hills. The red “bench land ” soil is easy 
to travel on all winter, and the whole life 
of the various little communities is es- 
sentially outdoor. The larger towns and 
county seats have reasonably good hotels. 

Workingmen on the railroad extensions, 

wood choppers and miners in the foothills 

often “camp out” in tents all winter. 

There is more rainfall than in the foothills 

farther south, and a double canvas tent 

with a stove in it is what a hunter should 
have. As the spring comes on in this 
foothill region, about the head of the 
great valley, one can push farther and 





farther into the mountains, and explore 
the wildernesses that lie north about 
Mount Shasta, east about the Twin Peaks 
of Lassen, and west about the Yalloballa 
and the Trinities. 

In the northern part of Napa County 
lies one of the more notable northern 
winter resorts of California. The dis- 
trict is called the Howell Mountain re- 
gion, and more particularly the La Jota 
Rancho, a very impressive mountain pla- 
teau, surrounded by lesser hills and by a 
chain of sunny valleys dedicated to the 
grape and the olive. In height this pla- 
teau ranges from 1,600 to 2,000 feet, and 
it was originally clothed with a dense 
pine, fir and redwood forest, much of 
which remains and from which several 
streams flow. There are many cottages 
for summer or winter residence, built by 
Eastern and San Francisco people, and 
several good hotels. The drives extend 
along the four or five thousand acres of 
the mountain, over its adjacent ridges, 
and across the lovely surrounding val- 
leys. Calistoga and St. Helena are the 
leading resorts of the Napa Valley be- 
low. A gentleman who has spent sev- 
eral winters at La Jota Villa, on the top 
of the mountain, writes that the noon 
temperature ranges from 60° to 85°. The 
nights are cool, but frostless. During 
some winters there have been one or 
two days of snow—not more than an inch 
falling—“ just enough to give the chil- 
dren fun and make rabbit and deer tracks 
perceptible.” ‘There are many vineyards 
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on the mountain and 
{a charming waterfall 
on Anguin Creek,where 
it falls into the ravine 
above El Nido. 

A very attractive 
| winter region is in the 
upper Salinas Valley, 
4some two hundred 
ymiles south of San 
Francisco, extending 
from the Naciemiento 
River and the Es- 
trella, past the old 
Mission San Miguel, 
|} to the ancient hot sul- 
phur springs of Paso 
Robles and those of 
* the Santa Ysabel. I 
have ridden on _ horse- 
back over the country for a circle of 
twenty miles radius about Paso Robles, 
and it is a magnificent foothill region, well 
wooded, warm and possessing all the re- 
quirements of a great inland sanitarium, 
especially during the winter season. It is a 
valley of oaks, and oaks and pines crown 
the ravines. The pioneer settlers and 
stockmen are giving way to farmers and 
fruit growers, and the great ranches are 
being divided into smaller tracts, but it 
will be many years before the region loses 
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much of its present wild and fascinating 
freedom. One can ride only a few miles 
west and find a log schoolhouse still 
standing among the oaks, and settlers 
living in log cabins or “oak shake” huts, 
not unlike those one sees in the East 
Tennessee Mountains. The upper Nacie- 
miento and its branches are famous trout 
streams and there is a great deal of game 
in the Coast Range, especially in the 
Santa Lucia ranges along the borders of 
Monterey and San Luis Obispo. Paso 
Robles, one of the first hot springs 
known in California, was frequented by 
the Indians and much in favor with the 
Spaniards. The springs include hot and 
cold sulphur and mud baths. The waters 
resemble those of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
many invalids go there. Numbers of 
persons have built winter cottages at 
Paso Robles and the town has good 
hotel accommodations. 

Santa Ysabel is a new and very prom- 
ising winter resort, situated near Paso 
Robles, about one thousand feet above the 
sea. 

One spring yields the immense flow 
of 20,000 gallons per hour of sparkling 
salino-sulphuretted water, of a temperature 
of 96°. There are several other hot and 
cold sulphur springs, all closely resembling 
the waters of the Arkansas Hot Springs. 
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A large lake has 
been made on the 


7 stream, near where 
% the remains of a 
prehistoric dam _ of 
earth show that the 
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is the county of Santa 
Cruz. ‘The most of it 
is a very attractive and 
mountainous land, full 
of trout streams, deep 
gorges and splendid 
scenery. The forests 
are chiefly of giant 
redwoods, some of them 
measuring from forty 
to sixty feet in girth 
and 300 feet in height. 
The oaks, madrones, 
laurels, wild lilac, and 
all the shrubs and trees 





- of the Californian coast 
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Indians, ages ago, must have formed an 
enormous bathing pond in the ravine. 
Santa Ysabel, like San Miguel, has re- 
mains of the Spanish period in its old 
adobes and ranch houses, all of which are 
carefully preserved. The soil of most of 
this region absorbs the rain as fast as it 
falls, so that the winter drives are always 
excellent. The flora is in some respects 
unique, flowers that belong to Mexico and 
San Diego having been found wild in this 
district, and one or two pines grow only 
on the Santa Lucias. The old 

settlers, hardly twelve years 


are found in great luxuriance. Snow is 
never seen except upon a few of the bare 
rock peaks, where perhaps once in four 
or five years a slight snowfall occurs. 
Old mountaineers still dwell in their cabins 
in the fastnesses of these mountains, and 
deer and bear will long remain in the 
wilder cafions. 

The heart of the Santa Cruz covers it 
may be two hundred square miles of 
forest, rocks and wilderness. It is 
crossed by a railroad, and dotted here 
and there with camps, villages, mountain 
farms, saw mills and colonies of fruit 
growers. It is a famous region for sum- 
mer campers and tourists, who go thither 
by hundreds every year. The portions 





ago, used to live on venison 
and bear meat, and there are 
plenty of deer left in the “ back 
country,” fifteen or twenty 
miles away from the railroad 
and the Salinas. Near the 
coast, extending 
from the Pacific 
Ocean to the Santa 
Clara and San 
Mateo valleys, and 
from Monterey Bay 
to the lowlands 
that border the bay 
of San Francisco, 
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which are frequented in winter are the 
towns, such as Los Gatos, on the eastern 
slope, and the sheltered towns along the 
beaches of the west—Santa Cruz, Soquel, 
Aptos and Capitola. Santa Cruz is not 
only a summer watering place, but one of 
the most restful and beautiful of winter 
resorts, having charming drives in the 
woods and along the beaches and wave- 
carved rocks, and natural bridges. The 
gardens of Santa Cruz are wonderful in 
their color and the variety of 
their flowers. The most delicate 
plants bloom freely in the open 
air all winter, and the little cot- 
tages are covered with vines. 
The mountain drives from Santa 
Cruz are over roads that are in 
excellent order, summer and 
winter, Botanists say that in 
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to the noble beaches and high promon- 
tories grouped about old Monterey, the 
ancient Spanish capital, the centre of 
petty revolutions, the heart of that court- 
ly dominion of padre and hidalgo long 
before the Americans had crossed the 
Mississippi. Like Santa Barbara and San 
Diego, Monterey has become one of the 
great pleasure resorts of the entire Pacific 
Coast. It is here, at the Hotel Del Monte 
Club House, that the lawn-tennis players 

, of the coast have their head- 

ase, quarters. Summer and winter 
alike the high and _ pine-clad 
peninsula protects the beach and 
town from every harsh sea wind. 
Sand hills and rocks shut off 
the winds that 
sweep the length 
and breadth of the 
Salinas. The Mon- 
terey pines and cy- 
presses, which are 
found in a native 
state nowhere else 
in such luxuriance, 
A clothe the otherwise 
naked heights and 
make the famous 
forests so often 
painted and de- 
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SHOT IN THE FOOTHILLS, 


hardly any other part of the State can so 
long a list of December blooming plants 
be found as along the streams and roads 
near Santa Cruz. 

If one follows the great curve of Mon- 
terey Bay southward, across Pajaro Val- 
ley, across the sand hills of forgotten seas 
and across the broad “bottoms” along 
the Salinas, with its stormy and mighty 
river which drains more than five thousand 
square miles of territory, he comes at last 


scribed. Skill and capital have created a 
resort at Monterey which has no equal on 
the Pacific Coast for beauty of scenery, 
for groves and lakes and natural gardens 
extending over nearly two hundred acres, 
and for drives which reach many miles 
down the coast, along the bays and 
beaches, far in the interior to the famous 
Mission El Carmelo, and over the cypress- 
clad cliffs where storm-twisted trees stand. 
that were old when Padre Junipero Serra 
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planted his cross at Monterey. Cypress 
Point and Midway Point are promon- 
tories that jut out into the Pacific from 
the bold coast line below the town. Pa- 
cific Grove and its fine sheltered beach, 
Carmel Bay, six miles south of Monterey, 
and many lesser but equally beautiful 
beaches, noted for pebbles, shells or sea- 
weed, belong to the Monterey group and 
help to make the fame of the district. 
Much of the old town remains as it was 
a century ago, and the ancient Spanish 
régime 
can be 
studied 
here as 
well as 
any where 

















in California. 
Old town Mon- 
terey is haunted 
by the sketcher 
and the amateur 
photographer, 
and so are the old whaling station 
and the Chinese fisher village. 
Monterey has a most delightful 
climate. The temperature is very 
seldom lower than 24° in midwin- 
ter, nor higher than 80° in midsum- 
mer. The difference between the 
mean temperature of January and 
July is not more than 6°. Bathing goes 
on throughout the year. On the beach, 
near the Del Monte Hotel, are four im- 
mense tanks constantly supplied with 
pure salt water, heated and graduated to 
different degrees of temperature. Most 
bathers prefer these tanks in winter, but 
many enjoy the open surf outside. The 
lake, the old oaks, ivy clad and _ pic- 
turesque, the Arizona garden, and the im- 
mediate surroundings of Del Monte are 
very attractive to tourists, and the hotel 
itself is one of the largest and most widely 
known on the Pacific Coast. I am told 


that the deep-water fishing off Monterey 
is attracting many sportsmen to 
place. 


the 
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All the places I have been describing 
are easily accessible from San Francisco. 
The metropolis itself becomes the winter 
home of large numbers of Eastern and 
Australian tourists, on account of its 
fine hotels and places of amusement and 
the cheap excursions into the country. 
Four hours’ journey takes one to Santa 
Cruz, or the entire length of the nearer 
coast valleys. Monte Diablo, Mount 
Tamalpais and Mount Hamilton are all. 
within easy reach for winter expeditions. 
Across the bay are Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley and the State University. Down 
the San Mateo peninsula is Palo Alto, the 
site of the future Stanford University. 
At least a dozen mineral springs of repute 
and health resorts, open all the year 








NEAR SAN FRANCISCO. 


around, are available within half a day’s 
journey from San Francisco. 

Three great bays, San Francisco, San 
Pablo and Suisun, form the chain of in- 
land waters extending to the tule islands 
and vast marshes at the union of the two 
interior rivers. The bays sweep into the 
valley lands with deep inlets and wide 
“creeks,” such as Louisianians call bayous. 
For more than fifty miles eastward one 
can sail with even a large yacht, and, 
counting in the broad “sloughs” and the 
bays, the region is like another Chesa- 
peake, with higher, rockier shores and 
wilder promontories between the wide 
green valleys. So abundant are wild 
fowl along these inland waters that farm- 











WINTERING IN CALIFORNIA. 


ers often poison wild geese in their 
grain fields, and hunting parties are 
alway: welcome on the islands and in 
the settlers’ cabins in the great hollow 
pastures of the dyke-defended tule re- 


gion. ‘There are many shooting clubs 
in San Francisco renting or owning 


shooting grounds, but large areas of 
country are unoccupied. ‘To the sports- 
man one of the chief charms about San 
Francisco is that so much good winter 
shooting is to be obtained within easy 
reach. Besides the wild fowl there is 
good quail shooting in the brushy ridges 
of Tamalpais and along the lagunitas, 
hardly two hours’ travel from the city. 
Marin, Alameda and San Mateo, the three 
counties nearest to San Francisco, still con- 
tain a great deal of lively quail shooting. 

South, and well beyond the range of 
the central counties, a group of winter 
resorts and sheltered sea beaches lie 
about San Luis Obispo, another of the old 
mission towns. Port Harford is the sea- 
port, and there is excellent winter fishing 
here, as well as in Estero Bay, about 
Moro and Cayucas. There is a superb 
hunting region up the coast, back of San 
Simeon and Piedras Blancas; but few per- 
sons ever go so far. There are fine min- 
eral springs just coming into notice and 
an extremely wild coast line between the 
quiet beaches. Still south comes Santa 
Barbara, of which I have spoken, a place 
to which some of the best people go win- 
ter after winter, buy homes and settle 
down for life, because of the charm of 





the sea at Santa 
Monica, Newport, 
Redondo Beach 
and Wilmington, 
and looks across 
at Santa Catalina 
Island. Los An- 
geles also looks in- 
land to Pasadena, 
Sierra Madre, Mon- 
rovia, and half a 
hundred colonies 
and prosperous set- 
tlements in and 
around the San 
Gabriel Valley. All 
these are “ winter 
resorts,” well pro- 
vided with hotels, 
sanitariums and 
the conveniences 
of modern life. I have been in Southern 
California almost every year, and beyond 
a doubt a person can find any climate that 
he desires between the seacoast and the 
San Bernardino valleys. The great orange 
country is at Riverside and Redlands, and 
about Pomona and the highest part of 
the San Gabriel Valley. Horticulturally 
the region is* delightful, and a great 
pleasure to visit. It has been photo- 
graphed and described over and over, 
until there is little left to say, except 
that it deserves its reputation for winter 

climate. 
The San Diego shores have many fine 
bathing beaches, but none that compare 
with the sandy peninsula of 





A SPANISH BIT. 





Coronado, opposite the city of 
San Diego. The bathing here 
is fine the whale year round. 
In the winter it is about as 
warm as it is at Old Orchard 
Beach, Me., in June and July; 
in the summer it is much the 

















the region. The Cooper Oli- 
varium,the Hollister homestead, 
the rose festivals of Santa Bar- 
bara, the old Spanish town and 
mission, and a thousand things 
in and around the pleasant and 
beautiful city have been written 
down in books without end. 
Los Angeles looks down to 
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same as at Cape May in theseason. Fish- 
ing off San Diego is not, as a rule, equal to 
that in and around Jupiter Inlet, Fla., and 
near Charlotte Harbor; but from April 
to September the surface fishing, such as 
Spanish mackerel and barracuta, is fully 
as good, fishermen catching as high as 
from five hundred to one thousand pounds 
in a day, the only bait required being a 
piece of white canvas on the hook. Co- 
ronado is about a mile from San Diego, 
across the bay, and is connected by steam 
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ferry and a motor railroad. The rarest 
of tropical plants grow out of doors. 
‘The temperature of air and sea is about 
the same in winter as in summer. 

The rocky Coronado Islands are just 
over the Mexican line. ‘The landlocked 
bay of San Diego, with its daily breeze, 
is fairly alive with sail boats and yachts, 
winter and summer. The weather is suit- 
able for boating, riding, driving and out- 
door exercise “for three hundred and 


sixty days in the year.” 


THE ATLANTIC COAST. 


ALEXANDER HUNTER, 


Concluded. 


BOUT the bay,” he 
broke out in his 
quavering voice 
that “pipes and 
whistles in his 
sound.” “Why, 
good Lord, you 
folks don’t know 
what cole weath- 
er is—leastways 
like it used ter be. 
= Dem times ain't 
=o dese times. When 
I was a boy, belonging ter Marse John 
Brokenbrough, down dar whar de York 
Riber empties in de bay, dar was a win- 
ter dat done take de cake. De winter 
yous been a-talken bout must have been 
dat a one. I disremembers de time 
egsakly, but de bay was clean solid; 
eberyting froze dat could freeze. My old 
woman, me and de chiluns, sat up all one 
night round de fire. It was toocoleto go 
ter bed. De hens, de turkeys and even 
de wild crows done froze stiff. We lost 
clean all our fowls ’cept one ole hen dat 
roosted on de chimney. When de cows 
was being milked it froz before it struck 
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de bucket. De hands all knock off work, 
and we burned a monstrous sight of wood 
on de ole plantation dat time. 

“Ole Marse John he ‘lowed as it was 
time to fill de ice house, and when we 
went to the pond we found it solid clean 
down to de bottom, and seein’ as how he 
couldn’t git de ice out no other way no- 
how, Marse John druv two holes down 
deep and sunk two cedar posts clean to 
de ground, den he tied a big rope to the 
post and hitched four yoke ov oxen to 
one and six horse to de other. Den de 
whip cracked, and dem horses and oxen 
dey strained and strained, and I hope I 
may live to die if we didn’t draw de whole 
pond to de ice house, and saved the 
trouble of hauling, and de hands had nuffin 
to do but chop up de ice and frow it in 
de house. Yes, sar, that was a cole winter.” 

“ Uncle Simon,” said Mr. Fox, “ here’s 
a dollar for you. Ananias would have 
blushed and crossed over to the other 
side of the road had he met you.” 

“T’ll back old Si for lying,” remarked 
the keeper sotto voce, “ against any darkey 
in Virginia.” 

“JT dunno 


nuffin ‘bout Annie Nias, 
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Marse Fox, but I’m ’bliged to yer,” mak- 
ing a Chesterfieldian bow ; “ but convers- 
in’ on the cole, done bring to my mind 
. one ov de very hardest winters you ever 
heard tell about; it’s long befo’ any 
of yous were born. I was waitin’ on 
young Marse Carter, son of ole Marse 
John, and he was payin’ a visit to de 
Randolphs at Turkey Bend, who had de 
biggest plantation and de most niggers 
of any of de gentlemens who libbed on 
de Jeems River. Marse Carter was power- 
ful fond of shootin’ and dar was nuffin’ 
that flies as he couldn’t hit, and de Ran- 
dolph boys was mos’ handy with de gun 
as he was. 

“Dar was a big mill pond ’bout a mile 
from whar dey lived, which was mon- 
strous good place for ducks. One eben- 
ing de miller's boy cum runnin’ to de 
house an says dat de ducks was a-settlin’ 
in de pond as thick as grasshoppers in de 
medder. It done turn sud’nly cole dat 
ebening, never seed it beat in my born 
days, and de boys sot up haf de night 
a cleanin’ dar guns and a-fixin’ dar am- 
mernishun. In the mornin’ by sunrise we 
all went to de mill pond, and dar sot de 
ducks by de thousands and milyuns, and 
de pond jammed wid um, and, Gorromite- 
ly! honey, dey couldn’t move, de ice done 
froze so fas dat it catch dem by de legs 
and dar dey sot a-waitin’ for a thaw.” 

Here Uncle Simon stopped, shut one 
eye and grinned from ear to ear. 

“ Now, you charcoal Munchausen,” I 
said, “ that isa likely tale. Isuppose you 
got a scythe and went to mowing their 
heads off.”’ 

“Or,” remarked my comrade, “ you 
hauled them ashore like you did the ice 
pond.” 

“I suppose,” added the keeper, “ that 
you went into the feather business and 
picked the fowls clean.” 

The old darkey broke out into a guffaw 
of unfeigned satisfaction. 

“Not one on you gentlemen done 
guessed right. Why, good land! we did’nt 
get one ov dem ducks after all.” 

“Why, how’s that?” we interrogated 
together. 

“Case Marse Carter and the Randolph 
boys fired in de thick, and den, great 
Land of Canaan! such a rufflin’ and a 
flappin’ ov wings, such a cracklin’ and 
splittin’ of ice, nuf to make us think de 
world a-comin’ to de end all at wunst. 
Den de ducks all a-movin’ dar wings to- 
gether, and it was too much for de ice, 
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de ducks all riz, and, honey, dey just nat- 
terly flewed away wid de mill pond!” 

The keeper arose. “I’m going to the 
top of the tower after that.” 

Mr. Fox followed suit. ‘You'll be 
claiming to be General Washington’s body 
servant next.” 

“T will send you a medal when I get 
home, Uncle Simon,” I said, and then I 
followed the rest. 

Several days thereafter we made an- 
other essay at the brant. It was blowing 
hard, a frigid, biting wind, that seemed 
determined to prevent us from making 
the blinds, but by a desperate and long- 
continued effort we accomplished our ob- 
ject. The prospect for sport at sunrise 
was glorious, immense numbers of brant 
were coming in from the bay. Our prep- 
arations were soon made; a hundred de- 
coys were riding on the waves in front 
of the blind. Each man’s leather box, 
containing about six scores of shells, lay 
on the seat beside him, and his gun 
rested on his knees. Alas far our antici- 
pations ! it was but another instance of 
the disappointment that a sportsman has 
to endure. The wind died away, the 
frost was absorbed by the sun, it became 
a calm, clear, warm morning, most agree- 
able to the senses, but fatal to the gun- 
ner’s hopes. One by one we shed our 
garments, until at last we sat in our*usual 
hunting corduroy, waiting for the wild 
fowl to come our way. ‘The decoys made 
a beautiful display, but did not attract 
the brant, who were busy feeding in one 
huge mass, acres in extent, about a mile 
distant. For a couple of hours we waited, 
smoking and talking, and did not get a 
shot. Finally we got tited, and replaced 
the decoys in the boat. 

“Get your oars, Tom,” I said, “ and row 
toward that flock. I want to try my Win- 
chester on them.” Slowly we approached 
to within about four hundred yards of 
them, and then as the great cloud of 
birds took wing I pumped a dozen bul- 
lets in their direction before they got out 
of range, and the result was five brant. 

During the week we tried another plan. 
Choosing a day when a light breeze was 
rippling the water we started in the sail- 
boat up the creeks of the Broadwater, 
Tom at the helm and my comrade and 
myself at the bow. We cruised for miles, 
the helmsman shaping his course toward 
every flock and single duck in the way. 
We had fine shooting at all kinds of ducks 
and got several dozen. Mr. Fox had a 
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No. 4 single-barrel breech loader, and it 
was with this that most of the birds were 
killed ; it was as sure at ninety yards as 
our No. 10 Greener was at sixty. The 
objection to it was its weight, recoil and 
a report so loud that it was apt to scare 
the waterfowl in its vicinity. The No. 
4 will never be of much demand except 
among the professional pot hunters. Its 
weight and size prevent it being used on 
single birds, and no shoulder could stand 
the repeated shocks. <A No. 8 Greener 
is about as large in size as even a stal- 
wart man can handle with any comfort, 
and even that weight is too much for the 
ordinary gunner whose weight is between 
one hundred and twenty and one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. 

Our stay was drawing to a close, and 
we had one more brant hunt, one that 
will never be forgotten by the partici- 
pants. A little after 2 o’clock one morn- 
ing Tom came down from his watch and 
awoke all hands. The keeper went yawn- 


ing and rubbing his eyes to the top of 


the tower ; his wife busied herself in pre- 
paring a hot breakfast, while Simon was 
directed to get the ox cart. The old 
darkey was crusty and sulky at being 
routed out of his warm couch at this un- 
timely hour, and went about grumbling in 
an audible tone as he collected our traps. 
Reaching the landing Tom told us he 
would place us in the blinds, and then 
return to the shore for a while to hunt up 
some stray cattle, so we took the large 
boat, and he the small one, and both 
started off to set the decoys. It had been 
a fair night and promised an equally fair 
day, but now the steady north wind had 
shifted to the east, and came in fitful 
gusts; the air had lost its keenness and 
felt moist and damp. When we reached 
the blinds Tom stopped rowing, and, ris- 
ing, gazed long and searchingly toward 
every point in the compass. ‘The ascend- 
ing sun, shining with a blood-red color, 
caught his eye. 

“T don’t like the looks of things,” he 
said. 

“What’s the matter ?” 

“Took at them clouds and the sun ; 
see the color of the water, feel the air. 
I haven't lived on the coast all of my life 
without learning something. Them signs 
don’t lie; thar’s danger all around, I 
smell it.” 

“Oh, nothing is going to happen, Tom ; 
let’s put the decoys out, the birds will be 
flying soon.” 
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Tom shook his head, and made another 
survey of sky and ocean. “It’s no use 
talking, thar’s going to be a storm; all 
the signs pint that way.” 

“Well, what do you propose to do?” 

* Shooting out here won’t do ; it ain’t 
going to do,” he said decisively. “If a 
storm comes you will be blown out to sea 
certain, that is, if the boat doesn’t upset. 
Now, there is a black duck blind near the 
far end of the island ; we'll go there.” 

So resuming the oars we pulled diago- 
nally northward, where the neck of the 
island separates the ocean from th 
Broadwater. The land here is merely 
sand dunes and but a couple of hundred 
feet wide, and at exceptional high tides 
the ocean at this point overspreads the 
frail barrier and dashes its surf against 
the shores of the mainland. The tide 
was already above high-water mark and 
still rising, the wind came and went and 
blew from different points in a most un- 
accountable manner: the waves, too, had 
changed their greenish hue to dark clay 
or dull slate color. On the other side of 
the neck of the island the billows were 
booming without any assignable cause, 
and it seemed as though Old Ocean was 
mad at something. The blind was about 
one hundred yards from shore, and as we 
worked with a will the decoys were soon 
riding the surface and we were ready for 
business. Mr. Fox and myself pulled to 
the blinds and concealed the boat as well 
as we could, while Tom put back to shore, 
saying he would return in an hour or so. 

The sky darkened, dashes of snow com- 
menced to fall, and Old Boreas began his 
carnival, intending to have a high old 
time. ‘The waterfowl came with a rush, 
a bunch of four appeared and we killed 
them all. Hardly had we slipped fresh 
cartridges in the guns when a great flock 
approached ; they wheeled by with the 
wind, and as they beat back we let in 
them and dropped fully a dozen: again 
and again they returned, and as often 
our guns rang out and lessened their 
numbers. I never saw the brant fly as 
they did that memorable morning ; they 
came flashing by, borne on the gale ; they 
beat to windward slowly around the de- 
coys, they dropped from the clouds, they 
circled and wheeled over the blinds, often 
so close that we could see their eyes. 
We fired every few seconds, but the birds 
didn’t mind the explosions, they seemed 
to have changed their nature and lost all 
sense of fear; ‘they flew singly, in twos, 
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in battalions, in clouds—the very air in 
the vicinity was alive with them. We 
threw off our superfluous clothing, and, 
standing up, shot right and left, and 
knocked them over by the score; we 
fired so rapidly that the barrels of our 
guns grew hot, but we heeded nothing 
except those magnificent birds, nor even 
perceived the swirling tide, nor noticed 
the dusky, murky atmosphere ; all of our 
attention was taken -up with slipping 
shell in the gun, aiming and firing. 

All at once Tom appeared at the blind 
and yelled in a stentorian voice 

“Strike for the shore, quick !”’ 

“What! and leave the best brant shoot- 
ing we ever had? See how thick they 
are?” 

“It’s because they are scared nearly to 
death by the storm. Come to the shore, 
drop everything ; hurry, for God’s sake !” 

We dropped the guns, seized the oars 
and pushed out. The waves, that were in 
a measure broken by the blinds, now had 
a fair sweep at us, and the boat rocked 
fearfully. 

“ Ain’t you going to get the dead ducks 
and the decoys?” we shouted to Tom. 

“No; don’t you see it’s a matter of life 
or death ?” 

We were startled at his words, and 
looked shoreward ; the ocean ‘in its might 
had broken over the sandy barricade and 
changed the Broadwater at this point into 
a raging sea. 

Tom, with his jaws set tight, his hat 
gone and his long hair lashing over his 
face, pulled diagonally to the right, so as 
to get out of the chasm caused by the 
bubbling, churning, seething breakers. 
We worked manfully at the oars, but the 
onslaught of the waves, aided by the wind, 
fought us back. Again and again we 
would advance, then recede, until by a 
lucky spurt we gained a momentum that 
enabled us slowly to forge ahead, and we 
had gone fully three-fourths of the dis- 
tance when a huge breaker came charg- 
ing over the sand dunes like a thing of 
life and struck us slantways. We saw 
Tom’s boat hurled in air and fall bottom 
up, while our own was within an ace of 
being swamped and spun around like a 
top. As it was, we shipped about a bar- 
relful of water. By a frantic struggle we 
brought her head .round, and made for 
the spot where Tom had gone down. We 
soon saw him swimming for us, and as I 
stooped down to assist him in he shouted 
to me that he could hang on, and to pull 
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for the shore. Another fight against sea 
and wind, and we got within thirty yards 
or so of the beach, but our utmost efforts 
could not send the boat another step ; the 
combined weight of the gallons of water 
within and our own gravity was too much 
for her, and every moment the spray 
would rain in showers. 

One good thing in our favor was the 
water was not deep. We could feel the 
keel strike against the bottom with a 
powerful force as the boat dropped in 
the dip. Tom, who had worked his way 
to the bow, now sang out to us to heave 
the anchor and jump out, as the boat 
would soon be pounded to pieces. I 
slipped the iron over, and Fox and my- 
self leaped into the boiling surf. As 
strange as it may seem, neither of us felt 
the icy coldness then—our feelings were 
too much wrought up. 

Now commenced a struggle for life. 
The water in a calm was not our waist 
deep, but the great swash of the breakers 
several feet high would pass completely 
over our heads, and leave us blowing, 
blinded and nearly breathless. Fortu- 
nately we were all practiced swimmers, 
thoroughly understanding surf bathing, 
and, better than all, we kept our nerve 
and did not get rattled. We were often 
swept off our feet, but, clinging to and 
helping each other, we would rise and, 
making a dash, advance several feet and 
await the next onset, which would over- 
whelm us for the time. In this way we 
reached land, got to a solid part of the 
island, and, crossing the island higher up, 
arrived at the ocean’s beach. We were 
soon running for the lighthouse, about 
two miles off or thereabouts. It did not 
take us long to reach the place, and we 
found everybody in an intense state of 
excitement. The coastguard men _ had 
already launched the lifeboat to go to 
our assistance. Tom’s wife was crying 
and praying in one breath, and when her 
liege lord appeared she flung herself on the 
iced garments with a fervor that would 
have been affecting if it had not been so 
laughable. The captain took us in hand. 

“It is my business to attend to ship- 
wrecks,” he said, “and if you are not 
half-drowned castaways I never saw any.” 

First thawing our outer clothes by the 
hot stove, he disrobed us, concocted a hot 
drink of medicinal brandy and ginger, 
and made two of his men rub us down 
with hot flannel. ‘Then placing us in bed, 
piling about a dozen blankets over each, 
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he left us to our slumbers, and in a few 
hours we got up, feeling as fresh as the 
typical lark. ‘That evening we sat around 
the fire talking about the affair. 

“It’s my pra’ars as saved you,” inter- 
rupted Uncle Simon, who had been hover- 
ing near, waiting for a chance to get in 
his say. “I done prayed for you all dis 
mornin’. Mitey narrer ‘scape ; minds me 


of the time when young Marse Carter, 
son of old Marse John, went—”’ 
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“That will do, Uncle Simon,” said the 
keeper, ‘“ we don’t want you to strain your 
imagination ; it might break. Go out and 
bring in an armful of wood.” 

A few days after we bid adieu to our 
hospitable entertainers and ieft Smith 
Island with a large stock of pleasant 
memories, but to this day Mr. Fox and 
myself never cease to wonder how many 
brant we killed in that morning's sport 
on the Atlantic coast. 
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LOST IN 


BY A. C. ALLEN 


that chain of mountains 
sometimes called the 
backbone of the Ameri- 
can continent, and of 
which our Rockies form 
an important part, the low- 
est elevation is reached 
about midway its length 
in the state of Nicaragua, 
Central America, where it spreads itself 
out into a perfect labyrinth of lesser hills, 
with a few prominent peaks here and 
there almost to the Atlantic side. Well 
over toward the Pacific coast lie the two 
large lakes of Managua and Nicaragua, 
and from the latter runs the largest river 
of that country, the San Juan, in an east- 
erly direction to the Atlantic. 

Through this country it is proposed to 
cut an interoceanic canal, using the nat- 
ural waterways of the San Juan and Lake 
Nicaragua, in connection with short arti- 
ficial passages, locks, etc. Several impor- 
tant estimates and surveys have been made 
for this work, one dating as far back as 
1820, but the first one for the route finally 
decided upon was run some four years 
ago, and during the winter of 1887-8 a 
more elaborate survey of this line was 
made. It is with this last survey that 
our story lies. 

The corps of engineers, assistants, etc., 
being broken up into several parties and 
stationed along the route of the canal, 
the work in hand was divided up among 
them. These stations or camps were 
several miles apart, and the only means 
of communication between them was by 
boats on the rivers, the surrounding coun- 
try being an almost impenetrable jungle, 
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with here and there vast tracts of swamp. 
The woods, full of pumas, chanchos or 
wild hogs, droves of monkeys, reptiles 
and insects innumerable, made _ travel 
through them rather perilous if not im- 
possible, except for the native rubber 
hunters, who know these river bottoms 
perfectly. On an island in the San Juan, 
some forty miles above Greytown, the 
seaport of the Atlantic side, was located 
Camp Carazo, the headquarters station of 
the expedition. Directly opposite this 
camp, on the left bank of the river, is the 
mouth of the San Francisco, a tributary 
of the San Juan. On the southwest 
slopes of the main ridge of hills, but a 
few miles to the north of this point, rise 
the two streams, Los Cascados and 
Los Chanchos, which, flowing southerly, 
shortly unite with the San _ Francisco. 
From the eastern slope of this same 
ridge, and but a few hundred yards from 
the source of the Cascados, rises the 
Deseado, a stream which forms the head- 
waters of the San Juanillo, also a tribu- 
tary of the San Juan, while from the 
northern slope of this watershed come 
the headwaters of the Indian River, 
about equally distant from the sources of 
Los Chanchos and El Deseado, but just 
across the crest of the divide. The In- 
dian River, flowing in a northeasterly di- 
rection for some seventy-five miles, finally 
empties into the Atlantic about ten miles 
above Greytown. 

Early one morning, having partaken of 
their ration of coffee and rolls, which is al- 
ways served immediately on turning out, 
the lieutenant chief engineer of the expe- 
dition and his special boatmen, Solomon 
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and Ansel, embarked from Camp Carazo 
in a canoe for one of the other stations, 
Camp Elvira, situated on Los Cascados. 

While they are paddling up the San 
Francisco, admiring the magnificent trop- 
ical foliage and flowers, with noisy par- 
rots and macaws flapping their many and 
bright hued plumes among the trees, start- 
ling droves of monkeys at their breakfast 
of cocoa nuts, or awakening an occa- 
sional alligator dozily lying on the banks ; 
let us look more closely at the men in 
the canoe. Our eyes turn to the figure 
wielding the paddle so dexterously in the 
sternsheets, bending over his blade and 
throwing all the muscles of his mighty 
arms and shoulders into his work. 

At every stroke, long, sweeping and 
graceful, the canoe seems almost to 
spring from the water. This is old Solo- 
mon. I say old because he was always 
spoken of as such, but was in reality not 
over forty. ‘This man, who is to be our 
hero, is a member of that now almost 
extinct tribe known as Caribs. He is of 
herculean strength, measuring quite six 
feet two or three, and weighing over two 
hundred pounds, but without an ounce of 
superfluous flesh. In profile the upper 
half of his face resembles that of an In- 


dian, the lower half being covered by 
a mustache and sparse beard. His full 
face is that of a negro, broad nostrils 
and thick lips, and his skin quite as black 


as an African’s. His dressis simple in the 
extreme. A light straw hat covers his 
short, black, loosely-curling hair; a flan- 
nel shirt—invariably worn outside the 
trousers, after the manner of the boat- 
men of the country—with open throat 
disclosing the massive muscles of his 
chest, the sleeves rolled well above the 
elbows to give his sinewy arms more 
play. His legs thrust into gray cotton 
trousers, with feet and ankles bare. ‘This 
simple and inexpensive wardrobe was 
always scrupulously clean, as health in 
the tropics depends largely upon cleanli- 
ness. In short, Solomon presented a per- 
fect type of boatman and woodsman, able 
to cope with all ‘manner of hardship, and 
of untold endurance. 

Ansel, the bow man, is also a Carib, but 
though of more than ordinary strength 
and ability as boatman and woodsman, 
yet he is far inferior to his fellow paddler 
in every physical respect. 

It being but g o’clock when we reach 
Camp Elvira we find the officers just 
sitting down to breakfast in the mess 
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tent. Let us follow the chief in. Al- 
most immediately the conversation turns 
to the progress of the work, and it is 
found that it will be necessary to send 
some important dispatches to a neighbor- 
ing station, located some six miles over 
the hills to the east. Both ‘stations lay 
very near the old trail of the 1885 survey, 
and, as Solomon knew that route, having 
crossed it in '85, the officer chose him as 
his messenger and decided to send him 
that way, the distance being so short that 
he could easily reach his destination be- 
fore nightfall, while to go by river would 
take quite three days. Therefore, calling 
Solomon, the chief explains matters brief- 
ly, and, telling him to prepare immedi- 
ately for the trip, sits down to write his 
dispatches. To accompany Solomon a 
Jamaican negro was detailed, younger 
than the Carib, but muscular and hardy, 
a man who looked equal to almost any 
amount of hardship and exposure, yet by 
no means as massive as the older man. 

Taking a can of salmon and some hard 
tack for lunch, a shotgun and cartridges 
for emergencies, and the inevitable ma- 
chete—a long and heavy knife carried by 
almost everyone in the woods—they set 
out about ro in the forenoon. The trail, 
having choked up considerably with the 
quick-growing tropical vines and flora of 
four years, was somewhat difficult to fol- 
low. But moving in single file, after the 
manner of traveling in the jungle, the 
leader walking with drawn machete, by a 
deft swinging motion of the sword arm 
the vines, opposing branches, and even 
saplings an inch in diameter are easily cut 
away, almost without impeding the gait 
of the party. Thus our, dispatch bearers 
traveled, keeping a sharp lookout all the 
while to make sure they did not wander 
from the trail. 

After a short halt at noonday by a 
stream for lunch, having traveled a little 
less than half of their journey, our men 
set out once more, and for a time fol- 
lowed the bank of this same brook, brill- 
iant with lovely orchids and scarlet pas- 
sion flowers. Suddenly out of the jungle 
rushes a wild, yelling mass of animals, 
and as suddenly they disappear in the 
brush on the other side of the trail, and 
can be heard tearing off through the 
woods at a mad pace. Solomon stops 
not a minute, but with the single ex- 
clamation, “Chanchos!” he turns and 
plunges into the jungle in hot pursuit, 
with the negro close at his heels. In the 
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heat of the chase they took but little note 
of their bearings, and soon crossed the 
hills which lay but a short distance to the 
north of the trail. 

Some low branch hills at this point, be- 
tween the sources of the Chanchos and 
Cascados, take the form of a Y, the 
angle pointing south, and in following 
the hogs the men crossed in the apex of 
the angle into the valley between the 
northern arms of the ridge. Not coming 
up with their game Solomon decided to 
retrace their steps to the trail, fearing he 
should be lost in this valley and have to 
camp over night. This would be most 
uncomfortable, it being then the wet sea- 
son and rain falling most of the time. 
Banks of heavy, rain-loaded clouds ob- 
scured the sun, effectually cutting off that 
source of guidance to their bearings, and 
in trying to find their track through the 
brake they worked to the left and crossed 
the eastern arm of the hills. While mov- 
ing easterly searching for the trail, which 
in reality lay to the south and ran par- 
allel to the course they were then pur- 
suing, they struck a creek, which Solomon 
took to be the Deseado, which stream he 
knew crossed the old trail not far from 
their destination, and they therefore fol- 
lowed its banks. After traveling several 
miles night overtook them, and still no 
signs of the trail. Solomon then gave 
himself up for lost, and making a rough 
shelter of swéfe leaves both men turned in 
supperless, one watching while the other 
slept. During all that long and weary 
night the man on watch could every now 
and then catch a glimpse of the gleaming 
eyes of a puma, prowling about their 
bivouac under cover of the deep, dark 
shadows of the jungle. But an occa- 
sional firebrand sent flying in his direction 
kept him at a distance until daylight 
drove him slinking back to his lair. 

Thus they passed the night, and with 
the earliest morning light struck out to- 
ward the rising sun, still keeping up their 
courage with hopes of a speedy rescue, 
but yet fearing the worst, viz., slow but 
sure starvation. Solomon, now knowing 
for a certainty that he was lost, deter- 
mined that his best course was to follow 
this stream, as it must reach the coast 
sooner or later. But he did not then 
know what stream it was. In reality they 
were on one of the headwaters of the 
Indian River, which, as before explained, 
rise but a few hundred feet from those 
of the Chanchos and Deseado, but flow 
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northerly, while the waters of the latter 
run toward the south. During their sec- 
ond day’s march Solomon shot a parrot, 
and as their matches had become soaked 
they were forced to eat it raw. This was 
their first meal since the previous noon. 

That night they passed in camp by 
the stream, while another puma kept a 
constant and watchful eye upon them 
throughout their sleepless vigil. The 
morning of the third day dawned to find 
the Jamaican broken down with fever, 
and so weak and ill as to make walking 
impossible. But the Carib, still tough 
and strong, though severely strained by 
hunger, knew that delay would be fatal. 
Therefore the Jamaican’s blanket and all 
other superfluous luggage were thrown 
aside, but the gun, though now rendered 
useless by the wetting of the cartridges, 
Solomon -insisted on taking along, for, as 
he afterward explained to the officer to 
whom he returned it, ruined by rust: 
““Yo’ see, sah, de gun b’long to de com- 
p’ny, sah, so’s I habe no right to leabe dat 
in de jungle, sah.” Thus their luggage 
was considerably lightened, and Solomon, 
shouldering his ill comrade, strode off 
through the jungle, still keeping with the 
stream. 

The Carib must have traveled many 
miles with his human load, for he made 
no halt until well into the day, and not 
then till, finding his strength fast giving 
way for want of food, he plainly saw that 
unless he should devise some mode of 
traveling other than walking, he could 
not long survive. 

The creek had now joined another, and 
the stream thus augmented became much 
broader and deeper. After much thinking 
and scheming Solomon hit upon an idea 
which he immediately put in operation. 
Finding a good-sized log lying in the 
stream and caught by the long vines de- 
pending from the branches of the trees 
on the bank, he soon cut it free, and tak- 
ing withes of the tough dejuco vine, which 
grows plentifully throughout these jun- 
gles, he at length, with a good deal of 
difficulty, succeeded in lashing his com- 
panion and himself to their improvised 
lifebuoy and set themselves adrift, their 
heads and shoulders only being above 
water. The current was extremely slug- 


gish, and for four days and nights they 
drifted slowly eastward. 

The Jamaican soon became unconscious, 
and the Carib must have lost his head 
as well, for, incited by his native supersti- 
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tion, he afterward told, with the fullest 
belief in its reality, that one day, as they 
were floating, a little wild man came sud- 
denly out of the jungle to the river pank, 
and, beckoning to Solomon, ran back into 
the woods. This strange creature was 
armed with a gun, with which he was 
continually shooting at something in che 
brush, and after each shot the floating 
man could see a little ball of fire rise 
into the air and there apparently dissolve. 
He disappeared as suddenly and myste- 
riously as he had come and was seen no 
more. All along the banks lay innumera- 
ble alligators watching for their prey, and 
from the branches of the trees overhang- 
ing the stream huge serpents suspended 
their slippery lengths, but neither molest- 
ed our helpless wanderers. Thus they 
slowly drifted seaward till the morning of 
the eighth day out, and of the fifth on 
the river, when arriving at an Indian vil- 
lage they were picked up more dead than 
alive, and cared for till the following 
morning. Here they learned of their 
whereabouts, and that they were on the 
Indian River. The Jamaican was then in 
no condition to be moved, but Solomon 
was so far restored by food and sleep as 
to feel equal to the rest of the journey 
immediately. His duty to the canal peo- 
ple, and the responsibility of delivering 
those dispatches being uppermost in his 
mind, made him anxious to push ahead 
at once himself and leave his comrade in 
the charge of their benefactors until he 
could return with men and a canoe to re- 
move him. But the negro would follow if 
Solomon must go, and both embarked in 
a dugout, with one of their Indian pro- 
tectors, for the Atlantic at the mouth of 
the river, some twenty miles below. From 
here they must walk southward down the 
beach ten miles to Greytown. This was 
an arduous journey, the entire distance 
being ankle deep through fine white sand, 
heated to an almost unbearable tempera- 
ture by the scorching tropical sun. Bare- 
footed, bareheaded, ragged and weary, 
Solomon staggered up to the company’s 
quarters in Greytown that evening, just at 
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dusk, helping his fainting comrade, whom 
he had had to carry almost the whole way. 

The officers sitting and lounging on the 
broad piazza, smoking their after-dinner 
pipes and puros, saw the two men stag- 
gering up the beach through the fast 
gathering darkness, but supposing them 
to be some straggling natives who had 
been imbibing over much strong water, or 
agua ardtente, as the native intoxicant is 
called, they paid them but little attention, 
and not until they had staggered up on 
the very piazza itself did they recognize 
them. Then Solomon, grasping a post 
with one hand and leaning on his rusty 
gun with the other, drew his tired frame 
put to its full height and stared wildly 
about. The negro fell fainting to the 
floor. Recovering somewhat from their 
surprise, the officers crowded around, 
recognizing that something was wrong, 
and helped the poor fellows into the 
quarters. Once they had the wretched 
men in comparative comfort, and had 
brought the negro too, all began plying 
Solomon with question after question. 
Poor, faithful Solomon—powerful, hardy 
and stolid—here almost broke down, and 
being too weak to talk, merely waved 
them back with his hand and hoarsely 
asked: “Please, sahs, gib us somefin t’ 
eat. 

The doctors, seeing their weak condi- 
tion, ordered some simple but nourishing 
food, and, thus refreshed, Solomon re- 
lated the story of their hardships mainly 
as here recounted. Next morning Solo- 
mon tipped the scales at one hundred and 
sixty pounds, showing a loss of over forty 
pounds in their nine days’ wanderings. 
But despite this tremendous reduction in 
flesh and all the sufferings he had so 
lately been through, he first delivered the 
dispatches to the chief of the local party 
for immediate forwarding to their desti- 
nation, and then announced his intention 
of returning to headquarters that day 
to resume his duties. No arguments or 


entreaties could dissuade him from this 
purpose, and he departed on the morning 
steamer up river. 
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CHAPTER [X.—Continued. 


T all events Mr. Bygrove’s 
anxiety was re- 
lieved on one 
point. His mes- 
sage from the 
grand stand in- 
formed him that 
he could have a 
very good box 
on payment of 20 

guineas, the renter of which was pre- 
vented from being present. This mes- 
sage simply required an answer to clinch 
the bargain, and that Mr. Bygrove im- 
mediately sent; now there was nothing 
for him to do but to await the arrival 
of Charlie Trayton. The afternoon wore 
tediously away. Mr. Bygrove vaguely os- 
cillates between the hall and the smok- 
ing room, watching in the former the ap- 
parently endless evolutions of the tape, 
though the results thereon are as incom- 
prehensible to him as if written in Arabic. 
He gazes at the constantly varying bet- 
ting on the Hunt Cup as solemnly as if 
it conveyed some information to him; 
but as he has no conception even of what 
is the name of the horse that his nephew 
has backed for him, needless to say he 
profits but little by the study. In the 
smoking room he is conscious of having 
consumed more tobacco that afternoon 
than he habitually gets through in a 
week. He has made two excursions to 
his daughter’s room, only in the first in- 
stance to find it strewn with millinery 
and to be earnestly entreated to go away, 
and in the second to find that she had 
gone out. He seized upon the evening 
papers the moment they came in, and still 
more confused his mind with the sporting 
intelligence, compared his watch with the 
hotel clocks, and went through the whole 
gamut of vagaries that a restless, irritable 
man, condemned to inaction, would be 
likely to perpetrate. A little before 7 he 
once more wandered into the hall, and to 


his intense delight his eye fell upon his 
nephew, who was scribbling a hasty note 
at one of the tables. 

“Charlie!” he exclaimed, as he laid his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Uncle Robert, by all that’s unfathom- 
able!” cried Trayton. “I was just this 
minute scribbling a line to you. How- 
ever, as you're here, there’s no need for 
that,” he continued, tearing up the note, and 
throwing it into the waste-paper basket as 
he spoke. “I can tell you all about it 
more quickly and clearly than I can put 
it on paper. You don’t mean you’vecome 
up from Dullerton on purpose to see it, do 
you?” 

“Ves, I do,” replied Mr. Bygrove. “I 
was in such a state of nervous anxiety 
that I could stay down there no longer. 
It will be a positive relief when it’s all 
over, let it finish which way it may. Yes, 
Charlie, it will be a positive relief to be 
ruined and have done with it.” 

“It’s as well not to be too sanguine,” 
returned Trayton; “but on the other 
hand, there’s no use being terribly down 
in your luck till you’ve tried it. You're 
excited now. Come and let’s get some 
dinner. You'll feel more yourself after 
something to eat, and a good glass of 
wine. Wish I’d known you were coming, 
though, and I’d have got you a stall next 
to mine.” 

“T’ve got a box, my boy,” said Mr. By- 
grove. “You'll see the race to-morrow 
from there, or I shall never understand it. 
Who do you think I’m going to take down 
with me—Ellen! She would come up to 
town with me,” continued the manufac- 
turer, hurriedly ; “and then she got hold 
of your letter, Charlie, and read it, and 
found I had a bet updén the race, and de- 
clared we must go and seeit. She doesn't 
know the truth, and you must not let her 
know it, mind. She thinks I’ve only the 
45° you mention on it. Leave it so; 
don’t let her know any more. That's 
quite gambling enough for a man who 
never did such a thing before.” 
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“Uncle Robert,” said Charlie Trayton, 
solemnly, “you weren’t intended for the 
turf ; the excitement would wear you out 
in a twelvemonth.” 

“Whoever thought I was,” retorted 
Mr. Bygrove, irritably. “I’ve been mad 
enough to try it this once, and, win or 
lose, shall never tempt fortune again.” 

Charlie made no reply. He glanced 
incredulously at his uncle for a moment. 
“Hum!” he muttered to himself. “I 
wonder if he'll stick to that resolution 
should he chance to be ‘ blooded.’ ” 

However, the two gentlemen ascended 
to their rooms to prepare for dinner in 
tolerably good spirits. On their way up 
in the lift Charlie briefly informed Mr. 
Bygrove that he had pretty near executed 
the whole of his commission. 

“You shall have all particulars to-night 
in the smoking room, and at all events 
we must make up our minds to have a 
pleasant day to-morrow. Time enough 
for sackcloth and ashes when the battle 
has gone against us,” said the young man, 
laughing, as, arrived at their own floor, 
they got out. “I shall see Nellie, of 
course, at dinner.” 

The manufacturer nodded. In spite of 
the nervous excitability with which Mr. 
Bygrove in vain struggled, that was a 
‘very pleasant meal to, at all events, two 
of the trio. 

Nellie was wild with delight at the idea 
of, for the first time, seeing that Ascot of 
which she had so often read, while Char- 
lie, needless to say, was equally in spirits 
at the idea of passing an afternoon in the 
society of the girl he was engaged to. 
He at once undertook the commissariat 
department, and speedily arranged with 
the hotel people that one of their myr- 
midons in charge of a substantial luncheon 
basket should accompany them to Ascot, 
“given,” as he said, “only fine weather, 
and I intend you to have a real out-and- 
out picnic, Nell.” 

“There’s something more than weather, 
sir,” rejoined the girl, laughing gaily. 
“T left poor Janet stitching for dear life 
when I came down, and just suppose she 
doesn’t get finished ?” 

“I'd sooner suppose storms and a cata- 
clysm than any such thing.” 

“That’s all you Know about it,” said 
Miss Bygrove. “A> girl can go to Ascot 
in rain and a waterproof, but she must 
have a decent frock under the waterproof 
in case the sun shines out.” 

After Miss Bygrove had retired, her 
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father and Charlie adjourned to the 
smoking room, and there the latter in- 
formed his uncle that Flycatcher was the 
horse which he had selected for Mr. By- 
grove to sink or swim by. 

“‘T have taken these three bets for you,” 
he said. “I secured £1,250 to £50 at 
Tattersall’s yesterday ; to-day before 
racing I took £1,000 to £80, and at the 
finish had some difficulty in capturing 
another £1,000 to £100; so, as things 
stand at the present moment, you stand 
to win £3,250, and have only laid out 
£230 out of your £300. If you like 
to lay out another 450 at whatever the 
price may be to-morrow morning you 
can do so, and from all I can hear you'll 
have a very good run for your money. 
Young Lysons, the boy who is going to 
ride him, is a clever lad, and quite as 
good as any of the young ones, but I’m 
bound to tell you that Dickson’s stable 
are very confident. Colonel Leveson and 
Sir Ralph Shuldham both think their horse 
Lord Nelson can’t be beaten.” 

“No, Charlie,” replied Mr. Bygrove, 
“it’s not worth while saving that other 
fifty. Let it go with the rest, and then 
if the fates are propitious there will bea 
margin for Nellie to spend in fallals and 
millinery ; and now good night, I’m off to 
try and get some sleep. I’m very much 
obliged to you for all the trouble you’ve 
taken, let the result be what it will.” 





CHAPTER X. 
ON THE EVE OF BATTLE. 


ALTHOUGH sanguine, Mrs. Herrick is 
not overconfident about the triumph of 
Flycatcher. She has had too much ex- 
perience of racing not to know how often 
the most astute calculations are upset. 
Colonel Leveson is not far wrong when 
he says he always bets against a certainty. 
Is that not the creed of the bookmakers, 
and do they not in the long run get very 
much the best of the backers? It is rarely 
a legitimate member of the fraternity 
comes to grief, while woe and desolation 
are continually rife mid the ranks of their 
opponents. The faith of everyone at 
Broxmore is pinned upon Flycatcher ; lit- 
tle Lysons, who has been down to ride 
him a gallop or two, declares “he’s as 
sweet a colt as ever I crossed ; Mrs. Her- 
rick can put him anywhere,” and is quite 
enthusiastic about his mount for the 
Hunt Cup. Tom Skelton’s verdict is 
that the colt is fit to run for his life and 
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is bound to be there or thereabouts. “I 
should think that he’ll be sure to beat 
Lord Nelson, let me do all I can; but 
Dickson tells me their horse is amazingly 
well just now, and I know that the whole 
stable believes that the race is at their 
mercy. I wish heartily that I wasn’t go- 
ing to ride him, but of course, having 
taken Sir Ralph’s retainer, it is impossible 
to refuse.” 

“That’s all nonsense, Tom,” replied 
Mrs. Herrick. “I know you wish me 
every success ; I know you’d have ridden 
like the demon they sometimes call you, 
had it been possible, for me. If you beat 
me,” she continued, with rather a dreary 
smile, “ it’ll be all in the way of business, 
and I’d sooner it was you than anybody 
else.” 

“It's something more than that,” re- 
joined the jockey—“ although if I could 
that would make me refuse the mount; 
but I have the feeling that I shall get into 
trouble over this race.” 

“Good gracious! in what way, Tom?” 
exclaimed Polly, who was present at this 
discussion. 

“I’m sure I can’t tell you,” replied 
Skelton. “I’m never nervous in the sad- 
dle, nor is the straight mile at Ascot a 
course to be funky about. I only know 
it is so. I’ve an idea I shall come to grief 
of some sort about it.” 

Polly looked very grave. She was an- 
ticipating her outing as eagerly as Miss 
Bygrove; but there was a_ bitterness 
mixed in Polly’s cup which Ellen was 
fortunately spared. The former knew 
what a matter of moment it was to her 
mother that Flycatcher should win this 
race, while the latter was in complete ig- 
norance that the Hunt Cup was a thing 
of any importance to her father. She 
knew he had got a bet upon it, and that 
it was always pleasanter to win than to 
lose, but had no idea that there was much 
to moan about, should it turn out that he 
had wagered more rashly than wisely. 
But Polly was still further disheartened 
by her lover’s depression, for if Tom Skel- 
ton had not as yet declared himself, the 
events of the last two or three weeks 
quite justified the girl in believing that 
he shortly would. She could not see 
what harm could possibly come to him ; 
he was running no more risk than he 
did quite a dozen times a week during 
the whole racing season; but despond- 
ency is wont to be catching, and a dread 
of the unknown is difficult to combat. 
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Tom owned himself that he could as- 
sign no reason for feeling depressed ; 
he could only reiterate that he wished 
he could get out of the whole business 
for the time and be simply a looker-on 
during that week. 

“Sir Ralph’s a real good sort, Polly, 
but I can’t ask him to let me off riding on 
such a cock-and-bull story as that. Why, 
he’d burst out laughing and ask me if I 
felt afraid; I, who never can recollect 
being afraid of a horse since I was first 
shown one.” Still it was easy to under- 
stand that this uncanny idea quickly 
communicated itself to Polly. 

In the meantime, Nicholson, who had 
been entrusted with Mrs. Herrick’s com- 
mission, had picked up pretty well all the 
long odds obtainable about Flycatcher. 
The bets Charlie had seen him take at 
Tattersall’s were by no means the com- 
mencement of that gentleman’s opera- 
tions, and he had written to Mrs. Herrick 
to tell her that he could fairly claim to 
have obtained pretty well the entire cream 
of the market, and to inform her that she 
must be content with a _ considerably 
shorter price in future. 

“There was, fortunately,” he observed, 
“hardly any competition to start with; 
but now people are backing it. Not that 
they know anything about it, but simply- 
because it is backed. The layers, too, 
are by this time aware that the horse has 
been supported by the stable, and, there- 
fore, instead of twenty or thirty, you 
must be content to take something about 
ten in future. Please send further in- 
structions.” 

“How much does it all amount to?” 
inquired Tom, when Mrs. Herrick showed 
him Nicholson’s letter. ; 

“T stand to win between five and six 
thousand pounds, and I’m risking near 
upon three hundred on it.” 

“Are you going to have any more?” 
inquired the jockey. 

“No, LI think that’s as much as I can 
afford.” 

“Quite right. If it only comes off, 
Mrs. Herrick, you'll do very well. 
That’s a nice little stake to win. The 
colt will be worth money to sell, and, in 
fact, you'll get out of the training busi- 
ness very cleverly ; and now I must be 
off again. Next time we meet it will be 


at Ascot, and, of course, if you change 
your mind it will be quite time enough 
then to tell Nicholson to put you a little 
more on Flycatcher.” 
























“ Have you backed it yourself, Tom ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Herrick. 

“No,” he said, “ I won’t have sixpence 
on the race. You see I’m riding against 
you, and if it happened to be a close 
thing and yours won, and I was known to 
have money on it, people would be sure 
to make all sorts-of ill-natured remarks 
and swear I didn’t do my best and all 
that sort of thing. I always have ridden 
straight, and I always mean to, and I 
don’t want to give folks even a handle 
for saying anything to the contrary.” 

Mrs. Herrick gave his hand a hearty 
squeeze as they parted. He had ridden 
many a good race for her, and she could 
not have loved him better had he been 
really her own son. She was as proud 
of his fame and good name as any mother 
could have been, and was always hugely 
delighted to hear Tom say, as he often 
did, that he could never rightly determine 
whether it was old Herrick or his wife 
who taught him to ride. 

“ A little of both, I suppose,” he would 
add, laughing. “But I know the missus 
had a deal to say to it, and the way she 
used to blow up us boys at exercise was a 
caution, I tell you. She taught us to sit 
pretty, she did.” 

More or less interested in what would 
be the result of the Hunt Cup are all the 
characters mentioned in this narrative. 
To Mrs. Herrick and Mr. Bygrove it held 
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prospect of escape from fast-increasing 
difficulties ; while if Charlie Trayton is 
not pecuniarily interested, he feels also 
that he has a considerable stake on the 
issue. Let the speculation he has under- 
taken for his uncle only be brought to a 
successful termination, and Mr. Bygrove 
can scarcely refuse him his fair cousin’s 
hand, which he means to claim as his 
“ commission’’ on the affair. Ellen, her- 
self, is by no means blind to the fact that 
this race may retard or hasten the conclu- 
sion of her engagement. But, perhaps, 
not one of them all is so much troubled 
about the business as Tom Skelton. He 
knows so well what it all means to Mrs. 
Herrick, and the idea of his taking part 
against her is so utterly repugnant to his 
feelings, that he feels perfectly miserable at 
the thought of the race. He would have 
refused any other offer ; but a mount from 
Dickson's stable, with the very liberal re- 
tainer that Sir Ralph Shuldham paid him, 
nothing but ill health or inability to ride 
the weight justified him in declining. 
No; he must do it, and fond as he was of 
riding, and keen as he always was to win, 
he did hope for once that he might find 
his horse well beaten at least a hundred 
yards from home, and yet he knew that 
the baronet was most liberal to his jock- 
eys when they were successful, and that 
he was sure of receiving a very handsome 
present if victorious. 


To be continued. 





MY GIFT. 


Farr friend, I have not much, I fear, 
Wherewith to greet your rounded year. 
Of gems, and gold, and costly stuff 
You will, I know, have gifts enough. 
Let them give what of these they will, 
I’ve but a rosebud, dewy still, 
Set in green leaves and all aglow. 
You will accept it, that I know— 
And, then, whose gift is more than mine ? 


For what hath made it sweet and fair ? 
*T was sun, and star, and earth, and air, 
And all the widest heaven doth hold, 
And every power that may be told. 
This that keeps the world in place, 
And this that gives the dewdrop grace. 
All wrought together to this end 
To make it fair for me to send— 

O Love, whose gift is more than mine? 





EDWARD CARLTON. 
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7 HERE are some 
cities in the 
world the mere 
mention of 
which has the 
magnetic effect 
of creating in 
the mind an in- 
voluntary re- 
sponsive picture, 
either imagina- 
tive or retro- 
spective. Among 
these cities New- 
market certainly 
holds a_ place. 
Just as to the 
mere mention of 
Stratford-on-Avon the mind responds, in- 
voluntarily, ‘“‘ Shakespeare,” with whom 
it is imperishably linked; and just as 
the single word “Niagara” calls up a 
figure of the overwhelming power of na- 
ture’s forces, so does the mention of 
“ Newmarket” swerve the mind, without 
conscious effort, to the horse and_ his 
rider. 

Nor is this sympathy between the 
Anglo-Saxon mind and the horse at all 
surprising ; it is indeed a transmitted men- 
tal proclivity, for the horse and men of 
the race from which the Anglo-Saxon 
springs have been, as all prehistoric evi- 
dence testifies, inseparable. Wherever the 
bones of the man are discovered, in river 
drift, in primitive fen or post-glacial cave, 
there or thereby are found the remains of 
his faithful servant and friend the horse. 
Within historic times, even the most re- 
mote, the horse has been a part, and no 
mean part, of the nation’s history. His 
image is found deeply graved and im- 
pressed upon the gold coinage of Great 
Britain 500 years before the Christian 
era. His form, traced by the early Celts, 
and visible for miles the country round, 
stood gigantically outlined on the chalk 
hills of Bratton and of Gog Magog. His 
prowess in Britain evoked the admira- 
tion of Julius Cesar near two thousand 
years ago. His image floated emblaz- 





oned on the pennants of King Alfred and 
still remains the emblem of the men of 
Kent. 





THE METROPOLIS OF THE TURF. 


CHARLES TURNER. 





The Anglo-Saxon race may be said in- 
deed to have built up the modern horse. 
The best blood of Barbary and Arabia, 
hardened by skillful crossing and improved 
by the emulation which the contests for 
the “ Plates”’ and “ Matches” so dear to 
our forefathers could alone have called 
forth, has produced the horse at his 
best. On this product of the race course 
fiery Rupert charged at fatal Naseby ; on 
“the twelve stone horses such as usually 
run in plates,” as an old French author 
testifies, the officers of Queen Ann, to 
the astonishment of all Europe, thunder- 
ed through the Low Country wars, and 
on him Scarlett and Cardigan plunged 
through the battery smoke of glorious 
yet fatal Balaclava. 

And Newmarket is the metropolis of 
the turf, the race-horse lover’s Mecca! 
The very phrase “the turf” comprehends 
within its scope a whole dictionary, yet 
its simple phrase conveys a meaning so 
clear as to be beyond the possibility of 
confusion. ‘“ Turf” is, indeed, as neces- 
sary a concomitant part of other sports 
as of racing, yet racing, preceding them 
all in point of time, obtained unrivaled 
possession of the term as its own “sign 
manual,” and he who would see the turf 
in all its glory and all its usefulness, he 
who would see the race horse at home, he 
who would follow him through all the 
phases of his existence, from his cradle to 
his grave, must pay a visit to the shrine 
of Newmarket. It is not merely that 
Newmarket is a collection of race courses, 
though it is so, and in that it is most in- 
teresting, yet as mere race courses there 
are other places that attract as wide, or 
perhaps wider, momentary attention. Ep- 
som and the Derby, Doncaster and “ 'T’ 
Coop,” as the Yorkshireman has it, Royal 
Ascot and lordly Goodwood, ring on the 
ear and stir up the echoes of the mind; 
they all differ from Newmarket, they are 
either wholly or mainly “courses.” 

Newmarket is the home of the horse. 
Here he has made his abiding place for 
centuries; here he is bred; here he is 
trained. He is the fructifying cause of 
prosperity while he lives, and here when 
he dies his very bones are mounted in 
silver and become precious relics handed 





















down from generation to generation. The 
horse is to Newmarket what the Nile is to 
Egypt, the fertilizing flood. In his failure 
the people languish, like the hosts of 
Pharaoh in the lean years, and they wax 
fat in the years of his success. The whole 
neighborhood lives by, or on, the horse; 
the traditions of the place are of the horse 
horsey ; he is their tutelary deity; he 
marks the cycles of years for the New- 
marketer as the comet does the years for 
the wine grower of Spain or California, as 
the battle does for the soldier, and as 
great constitutional events divide the pe- 
riods of the outer world for the historian. 
Blink Bonny’s year and West Austra- 
lian’s year are enough for the Newmar- 
keter ; he has no outer world; about the 
horse is all his talk for him, is all his 
work; of him is all his enthusiasm and by 
him is all his profit. 

The race horse belongs to Newmarket 
and Newmarket belongs to him; its 
springy chalk subsoil, its gently-sweep- 
ing downs, its crisp, dry air, have all 
aided generations of careful selection in 
developing in him the largest amount of 
bone and muscle with the least amount 
of waste, and nature, corresponding to 
the correlative necessity, has, by a like 
process, produced in the Newmarket 
“mannikin” rider the smallest amount 
of body compatible with the largest 
amount of spirit. The horse and his 
rider present a most striking contrast 
of the mastery of mind over matter. 
Really when the two are separated the 
contrast often appears ridiculous. The 
horse, tall, sometimes almost gigantic ; 
his eye ablaze with impatiently-restrained 
fire; his veins, throbbing with energy, 
standing out through his fine skin; his 
power, looking as if none but a Cceur 
de Lion, with mailed hand and thews 
and sinews like his own, could curb him ; 
when, lo! there nips by you a “ whipper 
snapper” so small he might have been 
carried in your greatcoat pocket. In a 
“jiffy” he is on the back of the mettle- 
some son of the desert, and off they sail 
in sweeping strides. At one bound the 
horse and his rider have changed places ; 
for once in the saddle the boy is the 
master. 

How early in the centuries this little 
nook of England became devoted to the 
breeding and training of horses history 
was, until three hundred years ago, dumb. 
The old formula, that “the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” must, 
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for earlier times, suffice. Circumstances 
do indeed connect the neighborhood with 
the horse in very early times, for from 
thence the fierce and outraged Boa- 
dicea drew those of her avengers, the 
Iceni, whose chariot wheels so nearly 
crushed out for aye the power of mighty 
Rome in Britain, and it must at all times 
have been an important place. Exning, 
one of its suburbs, was the home of one 
of the Saxon kings; and, in still earlier 
and indefinitely remote times, its impor- 
tance is testified by the existence of one 
of the most complete and puzzling earth- 
works, which stretches its arrow-like and 
titanic mass for miles across the heath. 
For lack of better paternity this work is, 
of course, ascribed to the devil, and in 
crossing it by road or rail, to this day, the 
neighboring yeoman either reverently or 
in mockery raises his hat. 

Whatever may have been the time, it is 
pretty evident from the language of the 
earliest authors that Newmarket devel- 
oped into a place of practical importance 
out of the desire or necessity for good 
military horses. The medizval soldier 
depended upon the strength, endurance 
and skill of his horse as much as did his 
later successor, the Cavalier and the Iron- 
sides of Cromwell. Cromwell well knew 
the value of breed in the horse, and where 
it was to be found. He lived near by New- 
market, across the flat of the fens on the 
corresponding spur of land above Ely, 
and was himself a breeder of race horses, 
strange as that fact may seem to those 
accustomed to view him, as he was in his 
later days a seriously stern and somewhat 
ultra-demonstratively sanctimonious man, 
given up to the necessity of reconciling 
the warring factions of the bitterest fana- 
ticism in thingsspiritual. Yet in his earlier 
years he joined in the neighborly “ course” 
and maybe even ran a plater or two; at 
any rate he reared and owned the “ Bar- 
bary mare” whose blood reappeared a 
century afterward in Eclipse, and at 
least one noted stallion, Placis White 
Turk. So curiously warped in and out 
are the facts and places of personal and 
national life, 

Racing could scarcely ever have been 
absent from among the horse-loving and 
horse-using “ Englisher.” The circus at 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plains, so like 
Newmarket Heath in many respects, and 
contemporary with the Druids, attests its 
earliest existence. Fitzstephen, in 1174, 
records in doggerel verse the existence of 
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weekly races at Smithfield. Newmarket 
must have preceded Chester, and Chester’s 
public races were established on the still 
historic course by the city walls in 1527, 
and so the stream of time flows on with 
evidences in every direction of royal pat- 
ronage and countenance. Richard I. reg- 
ularly participated in the Whitsuntide 
races. Queen Elizabeth was herself a 
famous horsewoman, and in her reign it 
was not beneath a bishop’s muse to cele- 
brate racing incidents in illustrative verse. 
Good Bishop Hale asks : 

Sayst thou thy colt shall prove a swift-paced steed 
Only because a Jennet did him breed ? 

Or sayst thou this same horse shall win the prjze 

Because his dam was swiftest Tranchifice? 

Elizabeth's successor, James the First, 
built himseif a palace at Newmarket 
wherein to reside with that pomp he 
loved so well, a fact which alone pre- 
supposes a long antecedent existence of 
racing at Newmarket. His son, Charles 
the First, was in his happier days a pa- 
tron of Newmarket, and that “merrie 
monarch,” Charles the Second, rebuilt 
the palace of his grandfather, and not 
only witnessed races but ran horses in 
his own name at Newmarket. Quaint 
old Baskerville has left on record a dis- 
tich that 

King Charles the Second I saw there 

But I’ve forgotten in what year, 
and the house is still pointed out on the 
Chesterford road where the fair Nell 
xswynne, the auburn beauty of his court, 
lived. And so through all the Georges 
until now, in this year of grace, the heir 
apparent of the English crown and his 
fair partner may be seen here at most of 
the important meetings of the year, and 
nowhere does the Prince of Wales seem 
so thoroughly happy and at his ease as 
on the breezy heath where, astride one of 
those old-fashioned, hog-maned, diminu- 
tive cobs, he whiffs the morning cigar 
and notes, by the Devil’s Ditch, all the 
details of his own or his friends’ “ favor- 
ites.” 

Although royalty has ever been a pa- 
tron of Newmarket and a lover of ‘its 
sportive pastime, yet the backbone of the 
sport itself, its living impetus, has always 
been among those old squirarchal county 
gentlemen whose love of horses has at 
all times been as hereditary as their acres ; 
whose “matches,” in which they were 
mostly their own jockeys, formed the 
staple of the competition, and whose ob- 
ject was ever to breed for endurance 
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rather than for speed. We see them in 
all the old prints, in the “Gentleman’s 
Recreations,” and in many an old road- 
side inn Squire Osbaldestone, Dick Ver- 
non, Sir Henry Vane Tempest and Sir 
Charles Bunbury, in the past genera- 
tion, and Admiral Rous, James Lowther 
and Henry Chaplin in the present, are 
names which will be remembered as 
long as the traditions of old English 
squirarchy hang round their favorite 
home. 

Not less remarkable is the connection, 
close and continued, between racing and 
politics. Racing has long held the high- 
est place in the recreations of the states- 
men of England. Fox, the “ Tribune 
of the people,” kept a stud until the dis- 
temper among his horses ruined it, and, 
fresh from his mighty constitutional con- 
tests with the political giants of the past 
generation he sought and found in the 
bracing air of Newmarket a recuperative 
remedy for his intellectual exhaustion. 
So to-day the Marquis of Hartington 
quits the leadership of his party in the 
House of Commons to find a welcome 
oblivion from the wordy fray in the pleas- 
ing details and counter excitement of a 
well-fought race. So, too, Lord Rose- 
bery here forgets the jarring incidents 
of the political arena, Lord Cadogan the 
cares of the colonial empire, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill clears his subtle brain 
for fresh onslaughts on official corruption 
or attacks on the musty fungus of official 
sloth, just as easily as Leopold Roths- 
child forgets, in the excitement of the 
chase, the problems of his world-shaking 
finances. Here the judge, doffed of his 
ermine and the anxieties and intricacies 
of the law, blows the cobwebs out of his 
brain and in the person of Sir Henry 
Hawkins, “dapper and debonair,” lays 
in that knowledge of human nature and 
hardy health which together make him 
on the bench the terror of the sharp- 
witted tricksters in commerce or in crime. 

To the higher grades in England’s so- 
cial system Newmarket has, either in it 
or in its neighborhood, always presented 
the double pleasure of a home and a 
motive. Nearby at Cheveley the Dukes 
of Rutland have for generations com- 
bined the hospitalities of an English home 
with the production of blood stock fitted 
for the use of England’s military chi- 
valry, while the Hare Parks, Upper 
and Lower and Kirtling Towers gir- 
dle the Heath with some of the stately 





























homes of England. Nor has the town 
itself proved less attractive, as the houses 
and establishments of the Marquises of 
Queensberry (“ Old Q.”), the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, the Marquis of Exeter, the Duke 
of Richmond and many another attest. 
Newmarket has at times, too, laid its 
spell on foreign lands. Princes Batthy- 
any and Soltykoff and Count Lagrange 
have been names as familiar and figures 
as well known as those of the most 
English of their compeers: while Amer- 
ica sent its Ten Broeck, like a startling 
meteor, through the early “sixties,” and 
the colors of Mr. Lorillard have repre- 
sented the sporting sons of the United 
States on the English race course. 

At Newmarket, too, sits, enshrouded in 
the impenetrable. seclusion of the most 
modest of temples, that parliament of the 
turf, “the Stewards of the Jockey Club.” 
Within these unpretentious walls, Egyp- 
tian in their plainness, is exercised a 
power no monarch in the world ever 
wielded. It is unique, for it is a power 
based on moral force alone; there is no 
power but the power of public opinion to 
enforce it. Yet they do not hesitate to 
hurl their excommunications against dis- 
honorable offenders, be they of whatever 
rank they may; and, if once the myste- 
rious handwriting on the wall has gone 
forth, if once the magic words “ warned 
off the Heath” are written, he who is thus 
warned becomes a social leper, more 
marked and more shunned than if branded 
by the most stringent penalties of the 
temporal arm. No pope ever wielded a 
mightier force; and it speaks well for the 
lofty purpose, strict impartiality and even- 
handed justice of “the Stewards” that 
their decrees continue to carry, even in 
these modern days of somewhat loose 
morality, an effect so unchallenged, con- 
clusive and far reaching. They, happily, 
have to strike seldom; but when it is 
needful, in order to keep up the standard 
of honor among those who aspire to be 
considered honorable “ gentlemen,” they 
strike effectively. Their fiat is mighty 
also over all the races and courses of 
England, and over those who have in- 
trusted to them the good name, the honor 
and the gold of millions of confiding 
patrons, 

The Stewards of. the Jockey Club can 
regulate the times and seasons of racing, 
license or revoke the authority under 
which jockeys ply their craft, and rule 
with hand of iron, yet ever velvet cov- 
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ered, the details of the racing world 
within every inch of the country. That 
such a power exists, and that its written 
and unwritten code governs, in the real 
sense of the word, is of primal necessity 
in an undertaking which might else pass 
easily into riot of corruption. For when 
the temptations are considered, and the 
ease is taken into account with which 
the trickery of a corrupt subordinate 
might be put into operation to fleece a 
confiding public, it is apparent that no 
power less mighty, swift and sure could 
control it. There are, in round numbers, 
three hundred race meetings held under 
its jurisdiction within the year, occupying 
in their fulfillment five hundred days : the 
horses entered, including of course dupli- 
cates, number close on twenty thousand ; 
competing for 3,000 stakes, worth $2,500,- 
ooo, and there are bets hanging in the 
balance and depending upon the results 
estimated, and perhaps underestimated, 
as of the annual value of $25,000,000, 

As are the people, so is their town. 
It bears its antique origin on its face; its 
quaint, low-gabled, many-styled houses 
of every size and century are standing 
proof of its long ancestry. Its ample high 
street sweeps in a slightly and gently ris- 
ing curve, like a petrified race course, from 
the far-famed Rutland Arms, whose open- 
arched gateway invites the traveler to 
drive in and “take his ease in his inn,” 
to the terminal roadside hostelry, at the 
Heath corner, beloved of all undergradu- 
ates of the neighboring university; all 
speak of placid age and well-contented 
prosperity. 

On every hand are the trade marks of 
the horse. .Here a wealth of harness is 
displayed, light of design, strong of exe- 
cution, and of shapes on which time has 
laid his approving hand. ‘There isa forge 
devoted to the sons of Tubal Cain, deeply 
skilled in the farrier’s art. Now there 
passes a load of the primest hay, shed- 
ding a fragrant odor floating in its 
course ; and yonder stand bargainers for 
the oats which alone can find a market 
here—clean, bright and heavy ; while up 
the slope come a string of a dozen or 
more of the heroes of the future, their 
bodies to their ear tips carefully yet 


lightly clothed, not, as in the old days, 
buried under immense piles of swaddling 
clothes to sweat 
that heresy has 
their legs, now 
weight, 


them into condition— 
been abandoned—and 
saved this dangerous 


are in many cases carefully 
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strengthened and bandaged. Only their 
haunches, shining like plush velvet, give 
evidence of their splendid condition. 
They are out for their morning walk, and 
ambling near and by on his old-fashioned 
“Suffolk Punch” will soon be seen the 
watchful trainer. So they go on to the 
Bury Hill, the Severals, or the Lime 
Kilns, to be espied from afar at certain 
times, when information is useful, by the 
lynx-eyed tout, skulking and _ peering 
from some well-placed and little-observed 
eyrie. 

Here, too, in old time, might have been 
met the jockey, unrecognizable and stag- 
gering under his two pairs of trousers, 
two coats and five or six waistcoats, quick- 
ening his pace for his seven or eight mile 
outward walk ; and then at some roadside 
inn, sitting by a roaring fire, he substituted 
other and thicker clothes and trudged the 
weary flesh home. The Turkish bath has 
usurped the place of this toilsome meth- 
od of getting rid of the superfluous flesh. 
The old way was the more laborious, yet 
it developed two qualifications which are 
as essential now as ever—pluck and en- 
durance, though perhaps the latter is not 
put in these days to such a continuous 


test as of yore, when the long courses 
must have often tried the physical endur- 


ance to the breaking point. No jockey 
now would be called upon, as Pratt once 
was, to ride the “ Beacon course” eleven 
times over in one day. 

Newmarket just teems with traditions 
of the jockey; it is doubtful which is 
the greater hero, the horse or his rider. 
There you will hear the story of Frank 
Buckle, who won the Derby on the worst 
horse that ever won it, and who for luck, 
pluck and honesty has never been ex- 
celled. He began to ride in 1783 one 
pound short of four stone, with his sad- 
dle, and rode up to 1828, when he finished 
on Green Mantle for Lord Exeter, and 
among other good things rode the win- 
ners of five Derbys, seven Oaks and two 
Legers. There you will hear anecdotes 
of generations of jockeys—for jockeys go 
more or less by generations—and each 
generation has its beau ideal, the last of 
which Archer certainly was. Buckle’s 
generation was followed by “Honest 
John Day,” Robinson, Cleft and Samuel 
Chifney, who united in his person all the 
attributes—elegance of seat, perfect con- 
trol over his hands, great judgment of 
pace, power in the saddle, and, like 
Archer, a fame for his final “rushes.” 
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Time has changed with the jockey, as 
with much else, and in nothing so much 
as in his compensation. “ Five guineas 
if he wins and three guineas if he loses” 
seems child’s play beside the modern 
figures, when $5,000 will follow a winning 
mount and when jockeys take “retain- 
ers” by the year which would be a com- 
fortable fortune for people of modest 
desires, and which are often more than a 
lifetime devoted to the so-called learned 
professions provides. The days when a 
Duke of Grafton would send his jockey, 
after winning the “Two Thousand” and 
the “One Thousand,” two £5 notes, 
with an injunction “to take care of them,” 
have departed. It sounds now sarcas- 
tic and impossible, yet it is true and was 
not then unusual. 

With Archer the race of “past masters 
of the pigskin ” has at present closed, and 
long will his name mark a period in local 
history. Himself the son of a celebrated 
cross-country rider, apprenticed to the 
world-famed Matthew Dawson, he rode 
his first race in the appropriately named 
Nursery Handicap, at Chesterfield, when 
scarce thirteen years old, and having 
in the next sixteen years ridden 2,746 
races, and attained a position in the 
estimation of the public never perhaps 
equaled, he died really from his devo- 
tion to his duty, in an illness brought 
on by the privation necessary to reduce 
his weight that he might ride St. Mirrin 
in the Cambridgeshire. He rode for 
the best, and on the best, of his day. 
Lord Falmouth early entrusted him with 
his colors, and in his later years he was 
more than sought after. The public faith 
in Archer was something phenomenal, for 
“ Archer up” meant the public’s money. 
He was a consummate judge of pace, 
with a nerve and grip of iron, bold even 
to daring. With him the place of danger 
seemed ever the place of choice, yet with 
unerring eye he came in like the whirl- 
wind. He holds a tender place among 
the worthies of Newmarket. 

But useful and responsible as the jock- 
ey’s place is, honorable as it may be made, 
and high as it is generally maintained, 
there is no unit in the racing system of 
such importance as the “trainer.” He 
is the one authority, after the owner, or 
rather, it may with truth be said that his 
authority is necessarily greater than most 
owners. He knows every horse and its 
characteristics ; he knows its temper, its 
powers and its weaknesses ; he it is whose 
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judgment must decide the career of his 
patron’s stock ; upon him must rest the 
responsibility of advice, for he alone 
knows whether such and such a horse, 
perhaps already entered months back, is 
or is not fit for such and such a course, 
and will or will not finish well on a rising 
ground. In him the hundred and one con- 
fidences of the situation must be placed, 
he must “be trusted all or not at al! ;” 
and well is that confidence repaid, as the 
continued relations between generations 
of owners and generations of Days, Jen- 
ningses and Dawsons testify. 

Mighty men are these trainers now, 
well to do, as they should be, and none 
the less faithful than when, as John Wat- 
son did up to the late Sir Charles Bun- 
bury’s time, they wore their master’s liv- 
ery. Up with the lark, strict in disci- 
pline, as is needful with such a staff of 
boys and grooms, bright of eye, ruddy of 
complexion, genial of manner, open as 
daylight in all things other than their 
stable secrets, are these same trainers ; 
and he who would enjoy Newmarket 
thoroughly, hear its local stories, enter 
into its spirit and learn its lesson, would 
do well to accompany a trainer through a 
week’s work in the “ off season.” 

And when should you see the race horse? 
Certainly he should be seen, studied and 
enjoyed when he is in motion. Then his 
lean, light head, his pricked ears, his full 
eye, his large nostril, his ample windpipe, 
his well-developed chest, his muscular 
shoulder, his broad and bony knee, his 
strong pastern, his barrel, deep long and 
straight, his broad and substantial loins 
and his bony hock—all fit into their nat- 
ural functions; animated by action and 
sustained with spirit, they teach the lesson 
of perfect fitness as no mere delineation 
can. 

Or are you one of the’still larger public 
to whom racing yields half its pleasure 
in the landscape and the air? Then will 
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your tastes be amply satisfied, for New- 
market provides food for such all through 
the spring and summer and late into the 
autumn. Winter, “lingering in the lap of 
spring,” often catches its Craven meeting 
in its vise, and its late October meetings 
often stand in the way of his impatient 
approach. You may be sure you can ex- 
perience all the changes of the year with- 
in the space of Newmarket’s season, and 
in it find every phase from the lovely to 
the terrible. Do you want to know where 
the east wind comes from, and where it 
can be found with the chill still on it? 
Then meet it coming off the great level 
of the fens and sweeping over the “ Row- 
ley mile” on a March morning. 

Do you want to bask in the balmy 
breeze of a typical July day, where the 
sky is blue with an intensity scarce seen 
elsewhere in England and all nature is in 
real summer mood? Then take your stand 
on the Devil’s Ditch, or recline in the 
shade of the Plantation at the July meet- 
ing. Do you want to see a real, down- 
right, driving English rain, pitiless as fate, 
and do you want to see the bulldog Eng- 
lish pluck, which nothing will deter and 
which never knows what retreat means ? 
Then go to the “ Houghton” meeting in 
October on a real rainy day. Or do you 
prefer October in another mood—in its 
russet garb? Then take the earlier Oc- 
tober meetings, and you will find all na- 
ture in her dress of browns and gold, and 
perchance see one of those sunsets seen 
nowhere else short of Egypt, the like of 
which painter never wrought or poet 
dreamt. And withal you shall be back 
in London in time for dinner, as chatty, 
garrulous Pepys would. have said, “ well 
pleased.” In such a home, with such 
surroundings, lives the horse and his rider. 
With which incentive to a visit, rather 
than with a satisfying sufficiency, may 
perhaps well be closed these notes of 
“ The Metropolis of the Turf.” 
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BY GLEN MACDONOUGH., 


HE annual meet of 
the New York State 
Division L. A. W., 
which was held in 
New York city on 
September 13 last, 
although prevented 
from being an en- 
tire success by the inclement weather 
which prevailed at the time, was an 
event of much importance to the State 
wheelmen in particular and cyclers in 
general. The reports read at the meet- 
ing of the board of officers, while show- 
ing a slight loss of membership since 
September 4, 1888, were very encourag- 
ing in other particulars. The desertions 
in the second district alone amounted to 
233, but allowing for the renewals in the 
other districts the net loss for the year 
was reduced to 212. The list of local 
consuls, which now numbers 164, has been 
extensively revised, only the active and 
efficient workers being retained, while new 
appointments are being made as fast as 
practicable. All of the present appointees 
are pledged to attend to the duties of the 
office and to perform them to the best of 
their ability, and it is believed that an 
efficient corps of officers has been scat- 
tered through the State. It is the inten- 
tion of Chief Consul Bull to continue in 
these changes until the State is so well 
organized that the power and influence 
of the L. A. W. shall be felt as never 
before. 

There are now 177 official League hotels 
in the State, while a number of applications 
have still to be acted upon. This list is 
composed wholly of those appointed dur- 
ing Mr. Bull’s administration of office, and 
the proprietor of each of them has signed 
a contract which was prepared with the 
express view of securing substantial bene- 
fits to L. A. W. members. The proprie- 
tor of each of these hotels is required by 
his contract to display a certificate in a 
conspicuous place in his office showing 
that his house is a League hotel, the cer- 
tificate to remain as long as the estab- 
lishment continues to be such. In each 
of these hotels will be kept a record book 
intended for the use of L. A. W. members 
who choose to enter upon its pages infor- 





mation which may be of benefit to those 
who come after, and it is expected that 
these entries will be of great assistance in 
the preparation of the road books which 
are issued from time to time. In fact, 
this is the principal object of the record, 
and wheelmen should contribute to it as 
much as possible. For some time past 
the principal railroads have transported 
bicycles, when accompanied by their 
owners, free of charge. 

On May g the Trunk Line Passenger 
Committee, at a meeting in New York 
city, adopted a resolution imposing a 
tariff upon bicycles of 25 cents for every 
100 miles or fractional part thereof. Upon 
being advised of this action Chief Consul 
Bull sent letters to the local consuls 
throughout the State, to the leading bi- 
cycle manufacturers and to others whose 
influence could be used to cause the roads 
to rescind such an action. The roads 
finally agreed to rescind their action, and 
on June 4 following the tariff was re- 
moved. The following is a list of the 
roads comprising the committee and 
which now transport bicycles free : Grand 
Trunk, New York Central and Hudson 
River, West Shore, New York, Ontario 
and Western ; New York, Lake Erie and 
Western ; Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western; Lehigh Valley, Central ‘ Rail- 
road of New Jersey, Philadelphia and 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Ohio. The “Handbook,” compiled in 
view of the fact that a more thorough 
knowledge of the organization would 
greatly assist in securing renewals and 
new members, met with much success. 
With the aid of local consuls and dealers 
a list of over six thousand wheelmen in 
this State was secured, and a copy of the 
book was mailed to each, in company with 
an application blank and an addressed 
envelope to be mailed to Secretary Bas- 
sett. The results of this venture have 
been very encouraging. 

In closing his report the Chief Consul 
said: “It seems to me that the time has 
come in the history of the League and 
the New York State Division, when the 
organization should cease to be merely, or 
mainly, a sentimental association, but that 
it should carry on its work upon a busi- 
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ness basis and with business methods, In 
its infancy, when its treasury was de- 
pleted, it might do to ask its members to 
give their time and labor to its cause with- 
out reward, but with the standing and 
strength which the Division now enjoys 
it seems to me unfair to ask men to give 
so much of that which represents their 
stock in trade—time and labor—without 
the shadow of compensation. We can, it 
seems to me, partially compensate some 
of those who give so largely to the Divi- 
sion. ‘The work of the rights and privi- 
leges committee is quite arduous. All 
complaints of wheelmen from all parts. of 
the State in regard to accidents and in- 
fringements of their rights are referred to 
the chairman of that committee. He is 
called upon to investigate all such com- 
plaints, often to examine the law pertain- 
ing to them, and give written opinions, 
and is also obliged to leave his business 
at times and go to perhaps distant parts 
of the State to investigate various claims. 
If any actions are brought by wheelmen, 
he is often the one who conducts the 
case and gives his legal services without 
charge. 

“From the duties which he is called upon 
to perform, the chairman of the rights 
and privileges committee should be an 
attorney in the actual practice of his pro- 
fession. In this connection permit me to 
say that the Connecticut Division has au- 
thorized the employment of an attorney 
at an annual retainer of $100. I also 
recommend a revision of the Division 
Road Book. I believe that, with the ad- 
ditional information to be derived from 
the record books, a revision could be 
made during the coming winter which 
would be of considerable benefit to the 
members.” The statement of Secretary- 
Treasurer Nisbett showed an encouraging 
state of financial affairs, and disclosed a 
balance of $752.49 cash on hand. 

W. S. Jenkins, chairman of the rights 
and privileges committee, read an elabor- 
ate report defining the rights of cyclists 
on the road. Among the examples which 
he cited was the following : A Rochester 
wheelman, traveling upon the left side of 
a street, came to a wagon standing at the 
curb and turned to the right to pass it. 
Coming in the opposite direction was a 
team anda heavy wagon. The team and 
the wheeiman met just opposite the wagon, 
which was standing at thecurb. The team 
kept in a direct course, neither turning to 
the right nor left, nor slacking its speed. 
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The wheelman pulled to the left of the 
team as far as possible and attempted to 
pass between it and the wagon. The har- 
ness caught in the wheel, throwing the 
rider, and the wagon passed over his ma- 
chine, pretty thoroughly demolishing it. 

The owner of the wheel submitted his 
case to the committee, seeking to recover 
damages from the driver of the team. He 
seemed to think, as did some of the by- 
standers, that the driver was in fault, that 
if he had turned slightly to the left or had 
slackened the speed of his’ team, which, 
by the way, was only going at a moderate 
pace, the wheelman could have passed be- 
tween the team and the wagon and the 
accident have been avoided. But the cy- 
cler was in the wrong. The bicycle is 
considered a carriage, and as such has 
the same rights and is subject to the 
same restrictions and liabilities in the use 
of the public highways as any form of 
carriage drawn by horses. The statute 
directs that when two carriages shall ap- 
proach each other, traveling upon the 
public highway in opposite directions, the 
driver of each shall reasonably turn to 
the right of the centre of the worked por- 
tion of the road. In the case of a paved 
street the worked portion of the road must 
be held to be the entire space between 
the curbs. And in case of the failure to 
observe this rule, the party offending is 
subject to a certain penalty prescribed by 
the statute to be recovered by the party 
injured. “Had the Rochester wheelman, 
instead of riding a bicycle, been driving a 
horse and carriage and pursued the same 
course that he did in this case, he clearly 
would have been at fault and entirely re- 
sponsible for the accident, And the same 
must be the rule of law in the case of the 
bicycle. It was the rider’s duty to turn 
to the right when meeting the team, and 
not to the left. The driver of the team 
was in his proper place upon the street, 
and was not bound to stop his team or 
turn to the left to allow the wheelman to 
pass, so the case of the wheelman was 
without remedy, owing to his violation of 
the law. 

The principle stands that a bicycle has 
the same rights upon the highway as any 
other carriage, no more nor less, and 
riders are bound tH observe the same 
rules in the use of the highway as the 
driver of any other carriage. A useful 
fact in city riding is that the placing of a 
car track in a street does not make two 
streets of it. It is one road from curb to 
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curb, and the car track does not change 
it. The rider is bound to turn to the 
right of the centre of the road, and if the 
track is in the centre that very plainly 
indicates the line to the right of which 
the rider should turn. The situation is 
therefore unchanged by the car track. 

A theatre party at the Broadway Theatre 
was one of the most successful features of 
the meet, the cyclers and their friends 
occupying the greater part of the house, 
and running the performance as_ they 
chose. The majority of cyclers attended 
the supper at Lyric Hall which followed, 
and among the speakers listened to the 
following from Park Commissioner Waldo 
Hutchins: 

“T don't know how I came to be pres- 
ent here to-night. I never rode a bicycle 
in my life. I tried it eight or ten years 
ago, two men helped me on, four of them 
took me off; but I’m going to ride one 
by and bye. Bicycles, I have been told, 
are propelled by cranks, but they’re the 
best cranks I ever met and are working 
a great deal of injury to the cranks of 
the present day. Not a great while ago 
you had a great deal of trouble in secur- 
ing admission to the parks. I wasn't 
there then, but, as one of the gentlemen 
has remarked, you fought for your rights 
and you got them. It seems they didn’t 
know how to classify a bicycle. What 
sort of a vehicle was it anyway? The old 
farmer described it as a wheel running 
away with a man. It was urged that the 
bicycle in the parks would become a dan- 
ger to the community ; that horses, old 
women and timid people would be fright- 
ened and trouble ensue, but so far not an 
accident has been caused by them. Some 
few wheelmen, I understand, have hurt 
themselves, I don’t know how badly, but 
the horses and bicycles are becoming 
better acquainted every day, and the re- 
sult shows that the anticipation of evil 
was entirely unfounded.” 

He spoke of France, Germany and 
Austria, and in his earnestness prophe- 
sied that when America had highways 
like theirs wheels will be put to prac- 
tical uses not now dreamed of. “And, 
gentlemen,” he continued, “ when you tell 
me that to join the League of American 
Wheelmen is to give to New York better 
streets and highways I am with you and 
wish you Godspeed. Do this, gentlemen, 


and you will become a power and the 
people will call you a blessing.” 
Among the other speakers were Francis 
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Wilson, Chas. H. Luscomb, Vice-Consul 
Bridgeman, the chairman of the executive 
committee, Simeon Ford and Chief Con- 
sul Bull. It was intended that a parade 
of the wheelmen should be held in Brook- 
lyn on Saturday, the 14th, but at the last 
moment, owing to the bad weather, the 
executive committee abandoned it. The 
meet disbanded on Saturday night. The 
questions bearing upon cycling which re- 
ceived attention during its session were 
multifarious, and not the least interesting 
among them was the discussion of the 
new pneumatic tire as a possible or par- 
tial solution, of the bad-roads problem. 
It has already created a sensation in 
England, and it cannot be a long while 
before the tire finds its way to this land 
of bad roads. 

A sample wheel, a safety, has been 
tested by a well-known cyclist, who re- 
ported, and his experience and conclu- 
sions are interesting : 

“‘ My trial of the machine consisted in a 
twenty-mile spin over ordinary country 
and town roads, of by no means too good 
a character. ‘The day was fine overhead. 
Several wet days beforehand, however, 
had caused the roads to be plentifully be- 
spattered with mud. In places, under 
trees and in dips in the road level, the 
mud was thick and sticky. In other 
places the surface was perfectly dry, or 
nearly so, and thus we were enabled to 
gather some idea of its behavior under 
all sorts of conditions. In the first 
place, I found no difference in the driving 
and steering, and in the second place 
the absence of vibration was delightful. 
Stone setts, cobble stones and such like 
roughnesses in the road surface were 
absolutely not felt at all, and the only 
occasions on which any vibration what- 
ever was apparent were on encountering 
patches of road of a hilly or wavy nature, 
when the movement was felt, although 
but to a very slight degree certainly. 
This made the running delightfully easy 
and the machine seemed to slip along 
without any trouble at all, the automatic 
smoothing of the road before it, as it 
were, making it on the average road al- 
most as good as riding on the path. 

“ Down hill the effect of this was most 
marked, and the machine slid away rap- 
idly, almost running away with me in 
fact, the usual checks made to progress 
by the roughness of the road not being 
felt at all. So far so good, and my opin- 
ion of the tire was that it was simply per- 
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fection. During the course of the ride, so into the thick of the mud I dashed. 
however, I thought I would try how it The particular spot at which I made my 
behaved in mud. Indeed, in one or two experiment had a thick and somewhat 
cases where the mud was all across the glutinous covering of mud from side to 
road I had to, whether I wished it, side. ‘The machine went through it, or 
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rather, I should say, over it, almost with- 
out my feeling it, and the expected did 
not happen, ¢.¢., the gathering up and 
throwing of the mud by the large tire, 
but I had not traveled ten yards before 
the machine made tracks for one side of 
the road; the next instant it was track- 
ing just as hardly for the other side, and 
after another track or two I came to the 
ground. The reason for this is plain 
enough. The weight of the rider and 
machine being spread over so large a 
surface the tire did not sink through the 
mud and reach the bottom below, as with 
an ordinary thin tire it would have done, 
but spread out flat, and the mud, hav- 
ing sufficient consistency, 
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was sufficient consistency in the mud I 
found the utmost difficulty in keeping the 
machine upright from this cause. My 
opinion of it therefore is that on greasy 
roads the tire, so far as safeties are con- 
cerned, is a failure, from the accentua- 
tion of the side-slipping fall peculiar to 
that type of machine. On roads, how- 
ever, of a sandy nature, such as those in 
the South of England, this drawback 
would not be felt, and with this one ex- 
ception the ‘pneumatic’ tire affords the 
finest riding I could possibly have im- 
agined. For the tricycle I am inclined to 
think there will be a big future, for the 
reason that not only this side slipping in- 





formed a slide over which 
the wheel slipped. 
“IT was somewhat care- | 
ful after this to keep 
the machine perfectly | 
Straight, and not to de- | 
viate at all sharply when f © 
traveling through the }.% 


mud. Still I was nearly 
down several times, 
and whenever there 
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ON THE HILLSIDE, 


mud is not a feature.of the tricycle, but 
also because the machine itself requires 
less structural alterations than the safety. 
The only point in doubt is the question 
of the wearing of the tire, and from the 
well-known combination qualities of can- 


vas and rubber I am inclined to believe 
that under ordinary circumstances, with 
fair wear and tear, the tire should at 
least last a season, and if it does the 
advantages accruing from its use will 
cause it to be largely patronized. 
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Sy <p PON what grounds 
y KGW and how far can the 
A winning chances of 


different American 
college football 
elevens be computed in ad- 
vance of the intercollegiate 
matches? An answer to 
* this question in these pages 
ought to increase the num- 
ber of those able to form an intelligent 
opinion on the elevens before they play 
their final matches. It will serve also to 
introduce an inquiry into the training and 
the comparative strength of the more 
prominent college elevens of 1889. 

The question as to what are the de- 
termining factors in a college football 
championship is somewhat complicated 
by the fact that American football is not 
a game of a constant style of play. The 
method of the game modifies from year 
to year, and the qualities demanded of an 
eleven one season are not identical with 
what are essential in another. The de- 
velopment of the game is always involv- 
ing the method of training an eleven, and 
also the general character of the manage- 
ment that has that training in charge. 
The playing strength of the college foot- 
ball elevens may be studied in advance 
of the championship matches from their 
play in the preliminary games with other 
and lesser college teams, from the degree 
of confidence of the collegians of the re- 
spective colleges who are always specta- 
tors of their own eleven’s daily practice, 
and lastly from the particular football 
traditions that are known to be fostered 
in each college. 

The offensive power of an eleven is 
known by its rushing ability and by its 
skill in kicking. Defensive strength is 
seen first in tackling and then in punting. 

Of rushing plays only those count for 
rcait strength which have never been 
checkmated. The day has gone by when 
the superior dodging alone of a player 
can make ground against the tackling of 
the best college elevens. The second 
stage of rushing play is the trick game 
which depends upon the sudden charging 
of the ball at a new point. This game 
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crack elevens are almost equally pre- 
pared for. The most highly-developed 
rushing is effected by the adroit concen- 
tration of players at a point where the 
ball is charged. The last only are the 
plays that can be reckoned as elements of 
strength against first-class elevens. 

Drop kicking is a most effective offen- 
sive play for the goals it will score, if the 
goal kicker of an eleven is accurate and 
also quick enough to get in his kick in 
the face of the charge of a first-class rush 
line. Punting is a good offensive play 
where the rush line is found to go down 
the field apace with the ball. 

If mere distance in punting is depend- 
ed on it can be used only as a defensive 
measure, for the ball will be immediately 
returned by a kicker of about equal pow- 
er, who can generally supplement his 
kick with a preliminary dash. Nor can 
two rushers to follow the ball on the kick 
alone be counted as a sufficient force to 
secure the ground covered by the punt. 
The whole rush line must get to where 
the ball falls, to tackle at that point or ob- 
tain the ball and perhaps run withit. The 
success of punting as a means of offensive 
play will depend in the last issue upon a 
lack of skill and nerve on the part of 
the opposing backs in securing the ball. 
The rules unquestionably militate against 
rushing and in favor of punting. There 
is not a positive penalty against rushers 
interfering with the rights of the oppos- 
ing backs to take the punted ball, the 
foul being punished only by granting the 
ball to the backs. The rushing game, on 
the contrary, is handicapped by the ar- 
bitrary power of the umpires. For two 
years the rules have attempted to discrim- 
inate in the scrimmage between an off- 
side rusher’s pushing with his hands and 
arms to hold his opponent back, who is 
charging to tackle the player running 
with the ball, and his pushing to torce 
him backwards. Every rush must de- 
pend upon the umpire’s construing that 
the rushers on the offensive have all only 
defensive motives in the use of their arms. 

From their preliminary games it will 
not be difficult to infer the defensive 
strength of the Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
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ton elevens. But it must be said that 
comparatively little can be learned from 
this source of the real strength of these 
elevens in rushing. American football is 
too essentially a strategic game to allow 
of an eleven’s exposing the close part of 
its play in advance of the final matches. 
Comparatively worn-out manoeuvres are 
always indulged in against even the best 
of the other college teams. Again, the 
college sentiment is no longer a safe cri- 
terion of the real strength of their eleven. 
Because of the necessity of reserve re- 
garding the character of play adopted, 
there is not the free discussion of a col- 
lege’s football traditions between mem- 
bers of the eleven and their fellow col- 
legians that there used to be. The foot- 
ball traditions of the college, however, 
can always be depended on to determine 
the game that an eleven will play. Foot- 
ball allows sucha scope of play that every 
college is characterized by a typeof game 
more or less its own. The play of a 
college eleven one season may safely be 
taken as the basis of the game to be ex- 
pected the year following. And the ten- 
dencies displayed in the play will point 
out the developments that are probable. 
Very much may be inferred from the 
character of the college football manage- 
ment. Nowadays this consists of a cap- 
tain to general the eleven and certain 
available ex-players, who are often ex- 
captains, to advise with the captain and 
otherwise aid in the training of the team. 
On account of their work on the practice 
field the latter are known as coaches. 
The larger experience of the coach makes 
him indispensable to the captain. It’ is 
the duty of the coach not to permit the 
captain to neglect any valuable traditions, 
to pronounce on plays that have been 
checkmated in bygone matches by the 
best elevens, and to advise with him 
generally as to the game to be played. 

The captain’s ability is sure to be de- 
monstrated in the preliminary football 
games of the season, and as his advisers 
are already well known for their being 
old players, the character of the college 
management is generally not difficult to 
determine. 

The question is not complicated, as is 
too generally supposed, by the amount of 
football material that there may be in the 
college ; nor by how well the players may 
be able to learn their play. Ifa player 
fails to conduct himself skillfully, the fault 
is with the general ability of the captain, 
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by whose want of discernment alone he is 
on the team. In a college of several hun- 
dred young men, whatever be the foot- 
ball material, that material may be count- 
ed as constant from year to year in that 
college. So far as old players are con- 
cerned, a large majority of veterans, while 
no doubt determining much of the charac- 
ter of an eleven, will not necessarily better 
the team. ‘Their play being known, their 
presence will give rival colleges to under- 
stand very nearly the character of the 
eleven they must meet. ‘Their players 
will not have to fear surprises at least. 
And graduate players, especially, are 
keeping players out of the eleven who 
have been preparing on the second eleven 
for two or three years for the positions. 
Players generally in the college are dis- 
couraged by their presence from compet- 
ing for the team as they might. It does 
not follow either that an old player is 
better than a new one, when it is notorious 
that the best of players do not always do 
so well after they have played a year or 
two on the team. The fact is that every 
college that plays football well puts a 
better eleven into the field almost every 
year. A management’s pursuit of retired 
players does not warrant the encourage- 
ment over football prospects that support- 
ers often imagine. Such efforts indicate, 
if not a decadence of football spirit in the 
college, certainly not the ablest kind of 
management of her football affairs. 
Harvard football is characteristic of the 
Harvard spirit of indifference. There is 
no positive college sentiment that domi- 
nates Harvard football interests and reg- 
ularly demands the best eleven of the 
year. Football, like other college athletics 
at Harvard, is relegated by common con- 
sent to the control of the athletic element 
of the university. Football traditions are 
not always invested with the dignity of 
college traditions, but are handed down 
rather as the fads of particular manage- 
ments. It follows that while Harvard has 
brilliant players always, and not infre- 
quently invents ingenious plays, her lack 
of conservatism allows her to neglect 
much that she has once gained. While 
Harvard conceived the idea of a rusher’s 
running with the ball from a scrimmage 
and used the play in 1883 as a trick, it 
was left to Princeton and Yale to make 
the most of the idea ever since, and finaily 
generalize it into the principle that has 
made rushers and backs, runners and 
rushers alike in the rushing game of the 
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last four years. The reports from Har- 
vard make Captain Cumnock an officer of 
no inconsiderable energy, and his handling 
of his men in the preliminary games has 
demonstrated #hat he possesses a good 
share of executive ability. He had to 
start with rushers Cranston, Campbell, 
and Harding, besides himself, and backs 
Lee and Moen of the last year’s eleven, 
besides Saxe of both Harvard and Wes- 
leyan fame, making it necessary for him 
to get for his eleven a full back, a quarter 
back, one guard and a centre. He has 
succeeded in getting Trafford for a full 
back, who is an accurate and fairly quick 
drop kicker and a good punter; Upton 
makes a fine tackler. Harding fills his 
former position of quarter back. Cum- 
nock has improved Cranston’s effective- 
ness by putting him at guard, and has 
filled the corresponding position fairly 
well with Blanchard, and the right end as 
well with Hutchinson. Right tackler has 
a new but active player in Stickney. Til- 
ton is the new centre. Harvard’s man- 
agement was never so able as in 1887, and 
that year she surpassed in the rushing 
game the achievements of any American 
college eleven that had gone before. Yet 
the principles so successfully developed 
were set aside by the next management, 
which allowed the Harvard eleven of 1888 
to play a game that had been no longer 
effective three years before. The ques- 
tion for football speculators now is 
whether the present management is build- 
ing on the game of 1887 or of 1888. This 
is answered by the fact that the manage- 
ment is in more thorough sympathy with 
the managers of two years ago, as can be 
inferred from the men who are coaching 
the team this season. 

The Harvard eleven must be stronger 
than it was in 1888, and may be expected 
to play a game similar in its rushing at 
least to the play of two years ago. It 
may improve on it. Defensively, Harvard 
is necessarily inferior. She has not spe- 
cialized tackling as Princeton and Yale 
have, nor punting to the same extent. 

Yale is always conservative. Her foot- 
ball traditions are not forgotten from 
season to season, and Yale elevens can 
always be counted on not to show any 
glaring weakness as a result of having 
neglected any of the accepted principles 
of football play. Yale is most fortunate 
in possessing the best of coaches from the 
first years of football. Several ex-captains 
have happened to settle in and near New 
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Haven who annually counsel the new 
captain. Yale’s late successes also have so 
won the confidence of the college in the 
management that its most unprecedented 
acts never disturb the harmony existing 
between the management, the team and 
the college body. Yale’s game the com- 
ing year will put a great deal of emphasis 
upon kicking, of which her elevens have 
been making more or less of a specialty, 
and through which Yale won the cham- 
pionship in 1887 and in 1888. Rushing, 
however, must receive more attention than 
Yale has given it for two years past, as 
the college cannot be thought content to 
be behind in this important department, 
having been clearly outpointed in rushing 
in her last match both with Harvard and 
with Princeton, 

Captain Gill is a player of great ability. 
He has done more than any tackler, ex- 
cepting Cowan, of - Princeton, to develop 
the position from being the least thought 
of to its present paramount importance in 
the rush line. He has of old material, be- 
sides himself, rushers Rhodes, Hefflefinger, 
and Stagg; and of old backs, Wurtem- 
burg, Graves, McClung and Harvey. This 
leaves him an end rusher, a guard, a cen- 
tre and a full back to make. Newell is 
already an experienced player for guard ; 
so is Hartwell for the end rusher. Ferris 
is a strong centre rusher, even if he can 
scarcely equal Corbin, whom he succeeds 
for the first time this year. Either 
Graves or McBride is a good full back, 
though neither can kick goals quite in 
the phenomenal style of Bull of the 1888 
eleven. 

Yale’s game must be all that it always 
is in defensive strength. Offensively, 
Yale’s kicking power can hardly be be- 
hind—particularly in punting—what it 
was a year ago, when no eleven had ever 
kicked in so fine a form. Yale may 
improve her rushing in spite of having 
to construct anew the central portion of 
her forward line. It depends mostly on 
whether Captain Gill and his coaches are 
able to improve on the rushing of her last 
eleven. They ought to be able to, and if 
they do the strongest of Yale elevens may 
be expected in the field. 

Princeton’s genius for wen has 
given the college a foremost place in the 
football field from the first. If Rugby 
football was introduced, like most things 
collegiate, by Harvard, it was Princeton, 
that in November, 1876, called the other 
colleges that were already playing the 
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game to meet in Springfield and form the 
Intercollegiate Football Association and 
frame an American-Rugby game, while, 
not strangely, conservative Yale refused 
for months to join. So long as the game 
called for players to be leaders, wonder- 
ful kickers and the best of rushers, there 
were teams that kept the football cham- 
pionship at Princeton as regularly as her 
fifteens had done in Association football. 
But, with the accumulation of football 
tradition, with the life of the game, and 
the lesser. importance of fresh invention 
in comparison with the perpetuation of 
what was best in the play of past teams, 
since permanent organization has become 
the secret of success, Princeton finds a 
difficulty in adapting herself to the al- 
tered conditions of the game. The ex- 
treme individualism of the college spirit, 
that makes a football authority of every 
student interested, has rendered it im- 
possible for the college, as a body, to 
respect the authority it has delegated to 
the football management. Princeton’s 
management, although confessedly the 
most perfect on paper, is in fact weaker 
than that of either of her sister colleges. 
The college spirit that, until four years 
ago, regularly disputed the football cap- 
tain’s authority throughout the season by 
the appointment of several directors to 
choose the team with him ; that two years 
ago, through self-appointed committees, 
opposed the team’s choice of a junior- 
class captain, and drove him to leave the 
college before his term of office opened, 
has the present year interfered with the 
action of the management in deposing a 
football captain for incompetence, and 
divided the football men themselves by 
the jealousies the permission of party 
feeling fostered. The management is 


embarrassed and even compromised ac- 
cordingly. 

Captain Poe entered into office with 
only four weeks of the season left him 
of the eight preceding the matches with 
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Harvard and Yale. The new captain is 
a junior in college, and, though without 
any experience in playing on a Princeton 
eleven, is a high stand man in his classes, 
and is second to no undeggraduate in his 
knowledge of football. He has evinced 
marked executive ability from the first 
game in which he played his team. He 
retains for tackler the services of Cowan, 
the best rusher American football has 
produced. He has, besides, of experienced 
rushers, only Janeway for guard. Poe is 
playing quarter back himself, has Black 
and Channing for half backs, and retains 
Ames in his old position of full back. 
There are five positions left to fill in the 
rush line ; for these Riggs has been made 
a strong guard; Wood, though rather 
light for the position, a good tackler ; 
Donnelly, a new and clever player, is left 
end ; Warren, a little heavier, is an able 
right end, and Symmes is at least a well- 
built man for centre. For counsel and 
the training of his eleven Captain Poe has 
principally Cowan to depend on, 

In rushing, Princeton may be expected 
to improve possibly on the unequaled 
work in this respect of her last year’s 
eleven, especially as a -less exclusive de- 
pendence is to be placed on the work of 
any one player. Princeton's punting, as 
not permitting more than two rushers to 
accompany the ball down the field, can- 
not rise above a defensive measure ; and 
the back playing in the preliminary games 
gives no assurance that the Yale punting 
at least will be kept within the same 
bounds. : 

The intercollege record to date credits 
Princeton with five championships, those 
of ’77, '78, '79, ’80, and ’85; and Yale 
with five, of ’81, ’82, ’83, ’87, and ’88. 
Both ’84 and ’86 were draws, not being 
played out ; 1889 is a rubber for Prince- 
ton and Yale.* 





* This article was written by Mr. Hodge in November, 
1889, and the result of the intercollegiate football matches 
shows with what rare skill Mr. Hodge judged the teams,— 
Ep. OuTING. 


























RUSSIAN FIELD SPORTS. 


BY W. OLIVER, 


ALTHOUGH 

each year the 

number of tour- 
ists visiting the 

Russian capital 
increases, only 
afew of them par- 

ticipate in the 
country sports, in- 

teresting as those 
sports must be to the visitor. Shooting 
is to be had near St. Petersburgh at all 
seasons of the year, and a well-varied, 
if not a large bag can be secured by any 
good shot willing to hunt for his game. 
The usual plan is to leave St. Petersburgh 
on the eve of some holiday by the night 
train, when a slow run of a couple of 
hours will bring the sportsman into a wild 
country. After bedding down in a vil- 
lage ¢raktir or camping out in the forest 
for a few hours the hunting is com- 
menced and continued almost without a 
pause until the ground is left for the ride 
to the station in the evening. 

There are two shooting seasons in 
Northern Russia, the summer and the 
winter. The former is the best for bird 
shooting, while in the autumn and winter 
the drives for hares, foxes, elk, bear, 
wolf, etc., are more successful. ‘The 
summer duck shooting on the Finnish 
frontier, half an hour by road from St. 
Petersburgh, is often very good, and at 
greater distances from the capital birds 
are plentiful. Good blackcock, hazel hen 
and woodcock shooting is to be had be- 
tween St. Petersburgh and Schlusselburgh 
upon ground easily reached by the Neva 
steamers, but the purely Russian hunting 
party prefer to make the journey by road, 
a rough, uncomfortable and expensive 
mode of traveling, and therefore not to 
be commended if the ground can be 
reached by rail or steamer. 

Unlike some American and British 
sportsmen, who endeavor to make a 
shooting trip a luxurious outing, the 
Russian shooter delights to rough it, to 
leave the sensuous ease of the capital 







and plunge into the forest as a peasant,. 


to sleep on the floor or the oven, to eat 
black rye bread and drink milk, and to 
weary himself as quickly and as com- 
pletely as possible. There are some who 


take a middle course, accepting the ac- 
commodation provided in a Russian vil- 
lage and supplementing the provender 
with canned meats, white bread and 
drinkable spirits brought from the capi- 
tal, but unless the guest of some noble- 
man or first-class hunting club of St. 
Petersburgh, the visitor will find no 
spread luncheon, liveried lackeys or court 
etiquette. 

In Russia light are the fetters of state 
etiquette, and the official, whether mili- 
tary or civil, is anxious to escape the 
trammels of an irksome civilization and 
assume the abandon, the nonentity of 
peasant life; and so we see the colonel, 
the state musician and the young chinov- 
nik of the civil service discard their uni- 
form, assuming the sheepskin jacket and 
top boots of the peasant and driving be- 
hind a country ¢rotka in a springless cart 
to the forest, where for a time at least 
they can forget that they are the ser- 
vants of an autocracy and indulge that 
passion for the chase common to all men. 
And so they drive along, lying on straw 
in the bottom of the cart or seated upon 
a hard plank, jolting over ruts and stones, 
possibly enduring the torture of a jog- 
trot over a corduroy road and enjoying 
these discomforts because they are self 
imposed. On the way they will pull up 
at a wayside ¢rakiir, dirty, rough and pest 
ridden ; they will drink tea from common 
glass tumblers, sit at a bare 2nd rickety 
table in a room reeking with filth and 
odorous of long-worn sheepskins and 
Russian leather ; they will ride on late 
into the night and sleep upon the brick 
oven in the only room of a peasant’s hut, 
or lie out on the bare, wet ground in the 
forest, waiting for dawn. 

Then, accompanied by a forester, they 
walk along the bed of a rivulet with the 
water up to their knees, and with upturned 
face and strained eyes watch for the black- 
cocks to whose “singing ’”’ they are listen- 
ing. These wary birds can only be ap 
proached with impunity when, incensed 
with passion, they respond with a chal- 
lenge to the love notes of a rival bird; 
blind to everything except their opponent 
they may then sometimes be approached 
near enough to be taken with the hand, 
or the sportsman may follow a bird about 
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the forest for hours without obtaining a 
shot. To vary the proceeding the attend- 
ant forester will whistle for the rapchzk or 
wood partridge, whom he will easily call 
into range. The peasants either trap or 
net these birds or shoot them with a small 
calibre muzzle loader charged with an in- 
finitesimal pinch of powder and a single 
No. 4 shot; it is not often that the town 
sportsman will give his attention to such 
small game. In the evening there is 
the flight of woodcock to be waited and 
watched for, and when the sun goes down 
the sportsman, tired out with unaccus- 
tomed exercise, drives back to town, 
asleep in the rumbling vehicle, his string 
of birds beside him and his faithful set- 
ter, pampered and house fed, as weary 
and sleepy as his master. 

In the autumn there are some sports- 
men fond of stalking or “still hunting,” 
who will go into the forest attended by 
a single peasant, track and bring to bay 
the elk, the lynx or the bear. But these 
sportsmen are not so numerous as those 
who, being members of clubs, take part 
in the large drives on preserved estates. 
These drives are continued all through 
the winter, and although the birds are 
less plentiful after October, the surround 
always includes a large number of hares, 
some foxes and, if the sportsman receive 
a good position, he will have the oppor- 
tunity for some good shooting and deter- 
mine the killing range of his gun, as the 
large hares in their winter coat are not 
killed at ordinary ranges with anything 
smaller than No. 3 shot, even with a close 
shooting gun. 

The winter bear shooting is par excel- 
Zence the Russian shooting worth staying 
into midwinter to see. 

The bear is to the Russian peasant 
what the pig is to the Irish tenant—the 
one thing by which he can raise money. 
The Russian sportsman who would not buy 
a“pig in a poke” invariably purchases 
his bear in a forest and secures himself 
against deception by buying his animal 
by weight. 

When winter sets in the woodmen look 
out for the bear spoor, and mark the spot 
in which Bruin—lethargic from cold—de- 
cides to make his winter quarters. If pos- 
sible a glimpse of the bear is obtained, 
but his size is always exaggerated by the 
vendor. Someone in the village, gen- 
erally the oldest inhabitant, or s¢aritsa, 
knows some person employed in one of the 
larger towns, and he is written to and in- 
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formed of the fact that the village has 
a bear. or bears for sale. He addresses 
himself to the gun shops, hotels, or calls 
upon well-known sportsmen and offers 
his animal, the price varying according 
to the size of the bear and his accessi- 
bility. 

There has been much chicanery prac- 
ticed both by vendors and purchasers of 
bears, but at the present time, with a 
well-worded contract, it is impossible for 
anyone but a novice to be greatly cheat- 
ed. So the sportsman, having decided 
upon the locality to which he will go, 
whether it be a day’s sledge drive from 
the capital, or a few hours by rail and a 
short drive, makes his bargain, and the 
contract duly signed, and hand money paid 
as earnest of the purchaser’s intention to 
fulfill the contract, he waits until a favor- 
able holiday shall enable him to hunt up 
his purchase. 

A pleasant party can be made up if 
five .or six sportsmen, sharing expenses, 
purchase half a dozen bears lying within 
easy driving distance of each other, so 
that with two surrounds all may be taken 
in the one day. Such purchases can often 
be made in the Valdai Hills, four hours 
by rail from St. Petersburgh, and the 
sportsmen, clothed in double furs and well 
provided with weapons, reserve a coupé 
and amuse themselves with a game at 
“wind” or “skat” during their dreary 
train ride. There is absolutely nothing 
to interest the traveler outside of the 
car. The country through which he 
passes, could hesee it through the frost- 
covered, double-glazed windows of the 
heated car, would soon pall upon him. 
Fir forest, birch wood, occasional clear- 
ings of a few acres, a village at long in- 
tervais, a station buffet about every four 
hours, a straight, level, snow-covered 
track, along which the train slowly trav- 
els through the dark night. 

Arrived at his station, a mere stopping 
place on the line, he will see peasants with 
lanterns waiting his arrival, who will aid 
him with his guns and impedimenta, and 
guiding him across the track lead him to 
the sledges they have brought for the 
party. Only one passenger besides the 
driver is allowed in a _ single horse 
sledge, and the procession formed the 


.sportsmen are conveyed quickly to the 


village, where the largest hut is placed at 
their disposal. After drinking tea from 
the samovar of the &hosainn, or proprietor, 
the party get to rest on a shakedown, 
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or lie on the warm flue from the stove. 
At daybreak in the morning tea is again 
prepared, the sledges are got ready and 
the party set out for a drive to the lair 
of the bear, usually not far distant from 
the quarters he occupied at the begin- 
ning of the winter. 

There is sure to be some talk with the 
vendor ; his bear has moved repeatedly, 
and he has had to watch and mark him 
to his new lair, or his beaters do not like 
the cheap price at which he sold him, and 
he wants more. But all this is only 
talk, necessary because it is customary, 
and it need not alarm the visitor. The 
drive is perhaps a long one, up hill, 
down dale, over curious snow and icicle 
hidden bridges, through isolated villages, 
across bleak moorland, in the depths of 
the fir forest or along a road skirted with 
the snow-laden silver birch; but as the 
visitor approaches the village which owns 
the bear he will be met by peasants anx- 
ious to begin the sport or curious to see 
the sportsman. As the sledges draw up 
in the centre of the village the populace 
cluster round the visitors, criticise their 
appearance and await employment as 
beaters by the s¢aritsa. 


A pretty scene is this, the rough-hewn 
sledges with their steaming ponies, the 
glistening snow, the rude huts with their 
picturesque entrances and the dark fir 


forest in the background. The rough 
energy of the youths anxious for a place 
at the drive, the expectant faces of the 
peasants, with anxious eyes peering from 
beneath shaggy brows and enormous fur 
caps ; the pleasing countenances of the 
young girls, as they gaze wonderingly at 
the strangely gotten up sportsmen in 
fancy furs or embroidered sheepskins ; 
the old men who look on sorrowfully, 
regretting that they can no longer share 
in the sport, and the self-satisfied air of 
the mothers watching their sturdy infants 
as they roll in the crackling snow; the 
commanding presence of the staritsa, as 
with unceasing talk he harangues the 
beaters, all aid in fixing upon the memory 
of the beholder a scene as easy to recall 
as a view of Epsom Downs on Derby 
Day or the first glimpse of Carnival. 
When the beaters have been chosen and 
they, with many voluntary helpers, stride 
with quick steps toward the forest, the 
sportsman again takes his sledge and a 
short, quick drive into the silent forest 
brings him within a short walk of his 
stand. The sportsmen for more distant 
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positions silently glide past him over the 
deep, soft snow, and he knows that hun- 
dreds of beaters are at that moment as 
silently approaching their positions. The 
huntsman having stationed the shooters 
walks quickly round the horseshoe in- 
closure formed by the beaters and, finding 
all properly placed, fires his gun as a 
signal. The beaters respond with vocif- 
erous shouts and beat the trees with their 
long poles. Bruin awakes, and with a 
quick scrambling gait slinks off, as he 
thinks, into the silent forest, but in real- 
ity toward the line of sportsmen who, still 
as statues, await his coming. 

You hear the crack of a rifle followed 
by a savage roar and the breaking of the 
dead underwood—-then again all is still 
for a moment; but the quiet is broken 
by the renewed yelling of the beaters, 
and you know that the bear is in the sur- 
round and will surely make another at- 
tempt to break away into the forest. Per- 
chance you see him as with his quick sham- 
bling gait he hurries noiselessly through 
the forest, but for a few seconds only : he 
is quickly lost to sight in the thick 
growth ; but by the repeated firing to the 
right you know that someone sees him 
and has him at close quarters. The fir- 
ing ceases, the sportsman stationed next 
to you Calls that the “ chase is ready ;” you 
pass on the signal and hurry to view the 
game and congratulate the sportsman to 
whose rifle it has fallen. 

Loud vociferations from a small crowd 
of beaters attract you to the dead bear, 
and while you gauge his weight you can- 
not but hear the imprecations lavished 
upon the dead vaska by the quickly-in- 
creasing crowd of peasants. The sports- 
man who has shot the bear now gives in- 
structions as to its removal, and the throng 
make their way toward the sledges, while 
the sportsmen prepare for a drive to the 
next beat. This is but a repetition of the 
first, unless the surround be a larger one 
and includes several bears or a mother 
with cubs, in which case the hunt is more 
exciting. 

In the evening the villagers celebrate 
the successful hunt with feasting and 
music, while the sportsmen again take to 
their sledges for a long drive through the 
forest by night, in order to catch the early 
morning train to St. Petersburgh. 

It is a cold, cheerless drive, with no 
one but your driver with whom to speak, 
and you quickly weary of the dark forest 
and the monotonous trot of the ponies, 
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which they only vary by a canter down 
the hills and steep slopes. It may hap- 
pen that your sledge is overturned, but 
by night this affords no amusement, as 
your ludicrous position is not seen by 
your companions and contact with the 
frozen snow is not pleasant. And _ so 
through the quiet forest and the deserted 
villages you make your silent way, your 
horse choosing his road, your driver 
merely indicating the pace at which he is 
to travel. It is possible that in the early 
morning or in the dead of night you may 
meet, far from any village, a small sledge 
heavily laden with forage, drawn slowly 
and painfully along by a small and lame 
pony and driven by a diminutive youth. 
He will pull into the snowdrift to leave 
the road free for your party to pass, and 
as you go by him you may guess what 
manner of person it is who in Russia fall 
easiest prey to the wolves. 

Such, then, is the bear hunt, as it may 
be seen by any visitor to Russia, and as 
practiced by the large majority of sports- 
men. ‘There are some sportsmen, among 
them several Englishmen resident in St. 
Petersburgh, who prefer to hunt the bear 
without a tribe of beaters, and these 
sportsmen generally go into the forest 
attended by their huntsman and often fol- 
low a wounded bear for hours or until 
stopped by darkness, and even then re- 
sume the chase at the earliest moment, 
for it is a point of honor with the Rus- 
sian still hunters to bring their game to 
bay, and it is rare that a wounded ani- 
mal ultimately escapes, so eager are they 
in their exertions to sustain the reputation 
of being a dead shot. Shooting of all 
kinds is to be had, and if the stranger 
has no sporting friends in the capital he 
should call at the. branch establishment 
of the well-known English gunmaker, 
W. W. Greener, whose manager there will 
be able to say where shooting can best 
be obtained at short notice. At Moscow 


the stranger must visit the Sporting Club, 
a very fine building near the’ governor 
general’s palace, and where each night 
in one of its 200 finely-decorated rooms 
a coterie of sportsmen may be found dis- 
cussing their special hobby. 
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On open nights the reception rooms are 
filled with a brilliant gathering bent upon 
social amusement, but it will not take the 
visitor long to discover the retreat of those 
who make shooting their leading pas- 
time. Moscow is a better centre for the 
sportsman than St. Petersburgh, and in ad- 
dition to the large game shooting he may 
join in coursing parties or spend a day 
with the Hawking Club. South of Mos- 
cow bears are less numerous, but wolves, 
lynx and elk are plentiful, while only the 
wolf is found in the extreme south, Stalk- 
ing bustards affords the shooter a wel- 
come change from the thick forest shoot- 
ing of the north. 

Angling is not generally practiced in 
Russia. In Finland it is the national 
summer sport, but the number of native- 
born Russians who devote: themselves to 
the mysteries of the gentle craft is small 
indeed. 

Hawking has been revived in Moscow 
and a club was founded under the pat- 
ronage of Prince Oldenburg, at the 
capital, but with the death of its president 
last year it became virtually extinct. 
Falconry is the pursuit of the indigenous 
princes of Caucasia and is followed as a 
sport in Syr-Daria and other trans-Cas- 
pian governments. Coursing the hare 
with Persian greyhounds, or the fox, stag 
or wolf with the fine Russian staghound 
is a popular sport, but unfortunately 
rarely to be seen near any railway station 
and is consequently beyond the reach of 
the ordinary tourist. 

Wolf tracking is a winter sport, monot- 
onous and unexciting. ‘The visitor, unless 
he can ride like a Cossack, will derive no 
enjoyment from this method of circum- 
venting the pest of the country. Other 
outdoor sports, as skating, ice yachting, 
trotting, horse racing and steeplechasing 
have a large number of votaries, and the 
rowing and sailing clubs of St. Peters- 
burgh are numerous enough to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic waterman, and of pigeon 
clubs (live birds and American inanimate 
targets) there are several at the larger 
towns, the members of which will be anx- 
ious to try their skili against any gentle- 
man willing to compete with them. 
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FOX HUNTING. 


THE American country gentleman has of late 
years been somewhat limited in his opportuni- 
ties of insuring recreation and sport, which has 
greatly influenced the migration of many families 
to the cities during the early fall, when the coun- 
try offers so many and varied natural attractions. 
In the old colonial times fox hunting was indulged 
in by all the old families, but it became unpopu- 
lar in the North, particularly because of its being 
‘‘English, you know.’’ But now a change has 
occurred, and in the vicinity of New York, Wash- 
ington and many populous centres it is being re- 
vived, and in the South, where it never died out, 
much greater interest is being taken in it. From 
the sporting columns of the daily and weekly pa- 
pers we learn of ‘‘ fine spins,’’ ‘‘ rattling hunts,”’ 
‘‘hunt breakfasts,’ ‘‘ hunt balls,’’ and it is be- 
ginning to be quite the thing to don the pictu- 
resque scarlet coat, and ladies follow the hounds 
in large numbers. Many of our most charming 
belles have proved themselves excellent cross- 
country riders. Yo-OICKs, 
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COURSING. 


THE Eastern Coursing Club, a new organiza- 
tion composed of gentlemen sportsmen of New 
York, Brooklyn and vicinity, experienced some 
opposition from the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals at their inaugural meet- 
ing held at Hicksville, L. I. At the subsequent 
court proceedings the club brought forth con- 
clusive testimony as tothe instantaneous death 
of the rabbits, and also urged that the fact of 
its being a national pastime in England, coupled 
with the popularity of the sport in the Western 
States of America, should prevent a club of 
gentlemen from being molested. They claimed 
to be as humane as the opposing society, 
maintaining that the game had a fair chance of 
regaining liberty, and that as the meetings were 
carried out under the English rules, as copied 
by the other American clubs, there was suf- 
ficient guarantee that everything would be con- 
ducted in a thoroughly humane and sportsman- 
like manner. 

The chief aim being to test the speed, skill 
and endurance of the hounds, and not to kill the 
game, was apparent from the presence of a 
number of gentlemen from all parts, who would 
certainly not have been present had mere mur- 
der been the object. 
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The sport deserves recognition, since it is a 
time-honored institution. Moreover, in this 
age, when there is so much need of recreation 
and exciting sport of a desirable nature within 
easy distance of the populous centres, should 
coursing not have any encouragement? Horse 
racing and many other kinds of sport are open 
to many abuses and objections, while this one 
is so free from them and it can be indulged in 
without the need of neglecting duty’s post or 
leaving home. ARRION, 

* 
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THE GAME OF CURLING. 


FEw winter sports afford such genuine amuse- 
ment as is to be found in the old Scotch game of 
curling. It is an inexpensive as well as a high- 
ly exciting pastime, and the fact that among the 
curlers either here, in Canada or in its parent 
land, Scotland, there does not exist a profes- 
sional constitutes it a purely amateur sport. 

A few pairs of curling stones or irons, a few 
‘“‘brooms’”’ and a clear sheet of ice of 150 feet 
by 20, and, if we have the players, the game 
proceeds. 

Within the past few years the number of curl- 
ing clubs in the United States has largely in- 
creased ; and although our players have many 
faults, chiefly that of ‘‘ playing too strong,’’ they 
are measurably holding their own in the inter- 
club contests with the Canadians, and promise 
well to win from them some of the international 
trophies this season. 

One feature of this imported game is the cu- 
rious fact that, although medals of competition 
are sent over each year by the Royal Caledon- 
ian Curling Club of Scotland, an international 
match embracing clubs from Scotland has never 
been played. We imported cricket from Eng- 
land, and last season our cricketers played 
a good game with the English wielders of the 
willow on their own ground. 

Such international friendly contests do good ; 
they bind the two peoples together, they increase 
the opportunities for social intercourse, and we 
hope that arrangements will be made among our 
curling representatives to emulate their brethren 
of lacrosse, cricket and rifle fame, by suggesting 
the advisability and pleasure of establishing 
with the Old Country dates for a series of inter- 
national curling contests. 

At present, according to the Annual of the 
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Grand National Curling Club of America, we 
have forty-five clubs, with a membership of 860. 
Under the direction of the Ontario branch of 
the Royal Caledonian Club of Canada, alone, 
there are ninety-eight active clubs with a mem- 
bership of about three thousand. There is no 
reason why the number of curlers of the North- 
ern States should not, as the organization grows 
older, be augmented by as many thousands as 
we now have of hundreds, and we would re- 
spectfully suggest that at the meeting of the 
Grand National Curling Club of America, which 
it is proposed to hold at Toronto at the end of 
this season, arrangements should be made with 
the members of the Caledonians of Canada to 
invite the players of the mother country toa se- 
ries of international matches during the coming 
season. It would attract additional interest for 
the sport and would undoubtedly stimulate our 
players and those of Canada and Scotland to 
greater perfection in this health-giving, manly 
and picturesque game. A 
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WOMEN’S WINTER SPORTS. 


DuRING the summer OUTING took occasion to 
give the ladies some well-meant advice regard- 
ing outdoor amusements. It took the ground 
that the vacation was for a purpose, and that 
was to get the most out of a life spent in the 
open air. Advice was given regarding such 
sports as rowing, sailing, swimming, tennis, etc., 
and stress was laid upon the necessity of system- 
aticwork. Thatalonecould give the best results. 
Now, during the cold months, many of these pas- 
times are laid on the shelf until another season. 
But enough remain, and the cold season makes 
possible a number of others, so that there is a 
full variety to choose from. Light exercise dur- 
ing the winter is very necessary, more especially 
because of the artificial restraints of city life. 
So OuTING will suggest a few pleasant methods, 
many of them old fashioned and well tried, by 
which wholesome recreation may be secured. 

In the first place there is walking. You say 
that is stupid. Try it! Dress warmly, and at 
a brisk pace walk two or three miles. Keep 
your eyes wide open. There is so much to in- 
terest you in city and country that time will fly 
and your task be accomplished sooner than you 
think. You do not like to go about alone? 
What better companion can you wish for than 
a well-bred setter, pointer or mastiff? You can 
talk to him, and he will obey. Do you always 
have that pleasure from your fellow beings ? 
Have you the means? Then jump on a horse 
occasionally, and go out into the country for a 
brisk trot. If the weather is inclement well- 
appointed riding schools, now fortunately to be 
found in all large cities, will give you a chance 
for a run. Then there is skating. Can any- 
thing be pleasanter than gliding over the ice at 
will? 

But this is all individual work. You would 
prefer to engage in games with others. Will 
not tennis or bowling meet that want? There 
are exhibition halls and armories in which ten- 
nis courts can be laid out; it matters not if they 
be not of full size. There you can play to your 
heart’s content. Bowling is so popular that 


there is very little difficulty in securing alleys 
where your comforts are catered to. 
comfortably and sensibly. 


Dress 
Remember that for 
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exercise you need well-fitting garments which 
yield to every motion of your body. Your street 
costumes won’t do at all. 

There are two fascinating sports that OUTING 
heartily recommends, and they are fencing and 
boxing and gymnasium work. Fencing and 
boxing are valuable because they make you 
graceful; they teach you to hold yourself in 
such a position that all the organs can have full 
play. The quick attack, the clever parry exer- 
cise your muscles, but in such a way that no 
one set of muscles gains at the expense of the 
rest. Fencing is a splendid means of rapidly 
building up a system that is run down. 

The necessity of athletic exercise is recog- 
nized and the want is met in a few instances. 
No more complete gymnasium is to be found 
anywhere than at the Berkeley Ladies’ Ath- 
letic Club. There are other institutions in which 
arrangements can be made for women’s classes. 
The women’s colleges are supplied with well- 
equipped gymnasiums. Thorough work under 
competent instructors is rapidly making vigor- 
ous women out of weak and sickly girls. Try 
a winter of work in a gymnasium. It will do 
you good. But remember that whatever you 
do must be done witha plan. To attempt now 
this, now that, will accomplish nothing. Apply 
your reasoning powers to whatever you under- 
take. If you find that some one particular ex- 
ercise doesn’t give you the good return you ex- 
pected from it try to see in what it falls short. 
Is it too violent ; does it exhaust you? Stop at 
once and build up the weak spots. Then goon. 
For that reason OUTING advises making a be- 
ginning with light exercises. You will take 
greater delight in the more vigorous sports 
when your muscles readily answer to the de- 
mands made upon them. 
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BOWLING. 


AMONG the indoor winter games few have be- 
come so popular as bowling. Of course this 
pastime can be indulged in during the summer 
and holiday months, but the charm of the 
amusement—the fact that ladies can join in it 
and hold their own against the ‘‘ rougher sex”’ 
—has constituted it an all-the-year-round game, 
and alleys are being and have been built all 
over the country wherever there exists a love 
of athletics. 

Bowling clubs have sprung up in every ath- 
letic centre, and contests, wherein the ladies 
and gentlemen equally share the triumphs or 
defeats, are of almost daily occurrence in our 
Eastern States. 

But ‘*the end is not yet,’’ for we notice that, 
so proficient were the lady members of the 
Knickerbocker Bowling Club at putting the ten 
pins hors de combat, additional interest has been 
created in the pastime and scores of bowling 
matches were consequently arranged for this 
season. Asa matter of fact, it is questionable 
whether or not bowling will not eclipse, in the 
winter season, the exhilarating and physically 
beneficial game of tennis in the summer and 
fall months. 

And it is not by any means an easy game to 
play well. Anybody can take hold of a ball 
and roll it along the alley at the unoffending 
tenpins, but it is not everybody—in fact, there 
























are few players who can level the ten sticks 
‘“‘at a throw;’’ and with lesser physical 
strength it is apparent that our lady friends are 
fast reducing the distance that divides them 
from the ‘‘superior animal’’ for the supremacy 
of the bowling alley. 

This and every game where inter-sex contests 
are socially attainable, as well as pleasurable, 
should be encouraged. In our women, as well 
as in the men of America, we need healthy and 
vigorous constitutions ; and we hail with pleas- 
ure this increase in the number of clubs and 
players of what is at once a most healthful as 
well as, socially, excellent indoor winter game. 

To non-bowlers, ladies and gentlemen, we 
should advise a visit to some well-regulated 
alley. There they will see that which will in- 
duce them to join some neighboring bowling 
club. 

It needs to play the game to thoroughly enjoy 
it, and we wish the bowling clubs of America 
bon voyage on their journey toward making it an 
excellent inter-sex national pastime. 

R. F. W. 


as 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE great assistance which photography is 
lending to science has been repeatedly com- 
mented upon in these columns, and as time 
goes on photography’s aid in scientific fields is 
even more extensively recognized and accepted. 
Especially is this true in astronomical work. 
All well-equipped observatories must now have 
a camera specially made for celestial photog- 
raphy, to work in connection with the tele- 
scope. 

Mention was made not long ago of the great 
Bruce photographic telescope, which is to be 
stationed amid the most favorable circum- 
stances for photographing the heavens. A plan 
is now being formed for photographing the en- 
tire sky, an enterprise in which several nations 
will take part. It is proposed to divide the 
heavens into sections of five or ten degrees 
in width, beginning with the North Pole, and to 
assign these zones to observatories in con- 
venient latitudes. Germany, England, Brazil, 
Chili, Spain, Mexico and the Argentine Repub- 
lic have each one instrument in process of con- 
struction for this mighty, scientific, international 
enterprise. It is expected that Congress will 
appropriate the $50,000 asked for by the Navy 
Department for our country’s share in this 
work. It will probably require about two 
years to compleie the entire photographing of 
the heavens. 

Since last writing two new developing agents 
have been introduced to the photographic world ; 
eikonogen is the name of one, and pyrokatechin 
is the equally unpronounceable name of the 
other. Eikonogen was discovered by Dr. An- 
dreson, of Berlin,.and is said to possess many 
advantages over any developing agent hitherto 
employed. It has great activity in develop- 
ment, and allows of considerable latitude in 
exposure. It is non-poisonous, and is claimed 
to be more durable in solution than either 
pyrogallol or hydrochinon. It does not stain 
the fingers, and may, therefore, rival hydro- 
chinon in popularity with the fair sex. Pyro- 
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katechin is said to give the negative a fine 
neutral tone and excellent printing qualities. 
With it fogging never occurs, and when the 
plate is in the developing solution its sensitive- 
ness is so much reduced that the work may be 
carried on in subdued daylight. It is safer, 
however, to develop by gaslight at a distance of 
three feet or so, Pyrokatechin is cheaper than 
any developer now in the market, and, like 
eikonogen, does not stain the fingers. 

As was stated in the annual report on the prog- 
ress of photography in America, which was 
presented at Boston during the convention of 
the Photographers’ Association of America, the 
hydrochinon developer has scarcely held its 
own, though it probably retains all its old 
friends for lantern slide purposes, window 
transparencies and the making of ‘‘ black and 
white ’’ negatives for engravers. It is begin- 
ning to be generally recognized that pyrogallol 
is superior in developing a briefly-timed or 
somewhat under-exposed plate. Hydroxyla- 
mine, which was so strongly advocated at first 
by some enthusiastic amateurs, has been al- 
most totally abandoned on account of the blis- 
ters which invariably occur on the film when it 
is used. 

The great use which celluloid is finding in 
photography at present was also mentioned in 
the report. It is well known that the flexible 
films of John Carbutt and the ‘‘ivory’’ are 
really thin sheets of celluloid coated with ordi- 
nary dry-plate emulsion. The Eastman Dry 
Plate and Film Company have announced a 
still further advance in the manufacture of cel- 
luloid films. They claim to be able to coat cel- 
luloid sheets of sufficient thinness and length to 
be easily rolled on the roll holder, and thus used 
in the Kodak, the Waterbury and the other 
popular hand ‘* detective’’ cameras. Celluloid 
has also been proposed as a substitute for 
ground glass in the focusing screen, and it 
certainly answers the purpose very well. Cel- 
luloid has been mentioned as an improved ma- 
terial—because. of its lightness—for the manu- 
facture of plate holders and even cameras. 

The new principle in heliochromy, which was 
announced by Mr. Frederick Ives, of Philadel- 
phia, should not be overlooked at this time. He 
produces heliochromatic negatives by exposing 
color-sensitive plates through compound color 
screens, so adjusted that the curves of intensity 
which correspond to the action of light rays 
upon the sets of nerve fibrils that produce color 
sensation are clearly seen. 

And thus photography goes on, advancing 
from one wonderful achievement to another! 

W. I. Lincotn ADAMs. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY BOAT 
RACE. 


THE two great inter-collegiate athletic events 
in England are the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race and the Eton and Harrow cricket match. 
In football, not chiefly because of the excellence 
of the playing, nor of the victories of its players 
over those of other colleges, but because of the 
code of rules called after the institution, Rugby 
holds the most fame. But it is to rowing we de- 
sire to call attention—not directly to that great 
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boat race which takes place annually between 
Putney and Mortlake, but to the possibilities or 
probabilities of engaging the attention of the 
executives of each university, here as well as in 
England, toward arranging some plan by which 
the crews of Harvard and Yale and those of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge could meet in friendly con- 
test for the blue ribbon of the oar. 

It is now some years since the Cornell Uni- 
versity sent a crew to race on English waters, 
But the contests were not decidedly inter-col- 
legiate. The time was unsuitable. Even those 
races which were rowed by the American crew 
against Oxford and Cambridge men were not 
truly inter-university matches, because after the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race the selected 
crews of the universities do not train together, 
and Cornell only met the representatives of cer- 
tain colleges of the institutions. 

Herein therefore lies one of the difficulties in 
so arranging matters that an international uni- 
versity boat race can satisfactorily take place. 
The climates of the two countries are the real 
opposing elements. In England the great uni- 
versity boat race usually takes place at the 
end of March; here, the Yale-Harvard race 
generally happens toward the end of June. 
Thus, if the Englishmen desired to contest with 
our American university men here, they should 
either keep in training for nearly six months or, 
having gone out of training after ‘‘the boat 
race,’’ re-begin the wind and muscle creating 
process on American waters a few weeks later 
on. 

On the other hand, should the Harvard and 
Yale men think of going to England to compete 
during the spring, it would be necessary for them 
to sail shortly after the new year in order to 
train on some friendly English river, for the cli- 
mate here is much too cold at any time before 
the beginning of April to allow of proper prepa- 
ration for so serious a contest. 

There are other difficulties in the way of such 
a meeting as this. For instance, the time oc- 
cupied might be considered to too seriously af- 
fect the studies of the rowers. This may be 
true, but it is a fact well acknowledged that, as 
a rule, those who excel in sports, no matter 
what be the time used in preparing for them, 
generally excel in the business of their literary 
training And whether the student be of Yale 
or Oxford, Harvard or Cambridge, it is not at 
all common to find the members either of the 
elevens or eights at the bottom of their respec- 
tive classes Physical training and develop. 
ment often go hand in hand with the attain- 
ment of mental excellence; and as this state- 
ment is unquestionable, we shal] pass to the 
possibilities of arranging such an international 
contest of physical excellence as would most 
surely be accomplished by the scheme we sug- 
gest. 

The question is not an easy one to solve. 
But the friendly influences that would be 
brought about by such an arrangement be- 
tween the universities of the two countries 
would excite an interest both in the institu- 
tions and the sport that is not now calculable. 

Could not some time between March and 


June be made suitable? or—OvuTING will be glad 
to receive some practical suggestions toward 
the solution of the problem from its many read- 
ers who are interested in the question. 
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FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


WE make no apology to our readers for re- 
printing herewitn the remarks of the Adjutant 
General of the Army on the National Guard, as 
contained in his report to the Secretary of War. 
The views of General Kelton are important ; 
first, because they are those of an officer whose 
experience entitles anything he may say to con- 
sideration ; and, second, because he points out 
most plainly the best methods for increasing the 
efficiency of the citizen soldiery. General Kel- 
ton’s recommendations are worthy of notice, if 
for nothing else, for the serious view he takes of 
the National Guard. The old-time sneer for the 
militia as ‘‘ holiday soldiers’’ has wholly disap- 
peared. Not that we wish to imply it was ever 
seen in any words of this particular officer, but 
that it has been heard from officers of the regular 
army is most certain. The consideration which 
the Adjutant General of the Army expresses for 
the National Guard, his kindly counsel and his 
carefully-elaborated plans for its good are all 
most gratifying, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that when the report is transmitted to Congress 
by the President, as a part of that of the Secre- 
tary of War, it will be acted on favorably. In 
the mean time, as the members of the National 
Guard can exert influence on their members 
of Congress, we hope they will read General 
Kelton’s remarks in order to find out what 
one of the best judges in the United States 
considers necessary for them. It is safe to say 
that if all members of the Guard exercise their 
influence along the lines indicated by General 
Kelton it will not be long before Congress gives 
all that is wanted. The meeting of the National 
Guard Association in Washington is a most ex- 
cellent thing, and their work in urging the re- 
forms is most valuable. Still, the effective work 
is that done by each National Guard organiza- 
tion throughout the country on the members 
from their own districts. 

This is what General Kelton says : 

‘*State encampments, to be of absolute bene- 
fit, should be held for not less than ten days, or, 
preferably, two weeks. The duration of camps 
is generally too short: at the end of one week 
everything is running smoothly, but camp is 
broken just as every hour has become really 
valuable and the men begin to be benefited by 
the instruction given them. 

‘“Permanent grounds for annual encamp- 
ments are very desirable, and they should be 
selected for their adaptation for modern military 
purposes, be well drained and have a sufficient 
supply of good water. They should include a 
rifle range of not less than 1,000 yards, and be 
ample not only to permit the prescribed forma- 
tion of a military camp, but for battalion, skir- 
mish and other drills. The good of the service 
would be promoted by establishing camps at 
points inaccessible to the mere sight-seeing 
crowd, Troops in camp should devote them- 
selves to the strict performance of military duty, 
divested of everything in the nature of an ex- 
hibition, and confined to prescribed and sys- 
tematic instruction and regular advancement in 
those branches of military art pertaining to regi- 
mental and brigade organizations in the field. 

‘‘ With a view to better care of arms and ac- 
coutrements, every company should have an 
armorer; many of the men, especially in the 
























country districts, attend drills at much sacrifice 
of time, convenience and money. 

‘*Clothing should be issued cut but unmade, as 
is now done in the army, and a small allowance 
made for the making. Issues of made clothing 
detract very much from the soldierly appearance 
of the men. 

‘‘In the absence of suitable ranges for out- 
door target practice, gallery practice should be 
instituted, with obvious advantage to the soldier. 

‘Too much attention is generally paid to 
purely automatic precision in the execution of 
the manual of arms, to the exclusion of other 
more useful as well as more important exer- 
cises. 

‘“The New York method, so far as the regi- 
mental camps are adhered to and single regi- 
ments sent to the State encampment for a period 
of ten days or two weeks’ instruction for each, 
is worthy of imitation, but, for the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the National Guard, encampments 
by brigade of two or more regiments are recom- 
mended by military authorities. 

‘“‘The development of the excellent military 
spirit generally prevailing among members of 
the National Guard can never be complete until 
encouraged by substantial pecuniary assistance 
from the State legislatures and General Gov- 
ernment, with a per diem allowance to the 
officers and enlisted men. Whether for instruc- 
tion or for actual service troops should not be 
forced to leave their homes at their own ex- 
pense, and until appropriations provide for the 
National Guard and the General Government 
seeks to come to its assistance it cannot be sat- 
isfactorily improved or have that independent 
cohesion essential to a military force. Cer- 
tainly, in regard to so important a matter as 
maintaining the National Guard, which means 
no less than preparing for national defense, it 
appears strange there should be any hesita- 
tion on the part of the State authorities asking 
and the General Government granting all the 
means necessary therefor. 

‘The presence of regular troops at encamp- 
ments of the National Guard of States this year 
appears to have been of positive benefit by af- 
fording it a valuable object lesson as to conduct- 
ing guard duty, policing camp, pitching tents, 
to the best advantage for discipline and health, 
and as to the performance of those numerous 
details of camp life often fatiguing and unpleas- 
ant, but necessary for the well being of men 
who make a profession of arms. It moreover 
tends to cultivate and strengthen cordial rela- 
tions between the regular army and the State 
National Guard, the twin branches of the land 
forces of our country. 

‘‘T have the honor to recommend that Con- 
gress be asked to authorize (on the application 
of the Governor of a State having an armed 
military force of not less than 5,000 men) the 
muster into the service of the United States fora 
period of forty days of a battalion of ten se- 
lected companies, of thirty men each, made up 
from regiments of the National Guard of that 
State, for the purpose of serving with the United 
States troops in one of the summer camps'of in- 
struction west of the Mississippi River; the en- 
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listed men of this selected force, after such mus- 
ter and while on duty, to be entitled to double 
the pay and allowances authorized by present 
laws to volunteer forces called into the service 
of the Government. Such a provision is neces- 
sary to minimize, for the officers and men, the 
hardships (personal and pecuniary) of an en- 
forced absence from their families and ordinary 
avocations. 

‘A camp of instruction has been established 
this year on the military reservation of Fort 
Robinson, Neb., for one month’s field instruc- 
tion for the troops serving in the Department of 
the Platte, viz., nine troops of cavalry, one light 
battery of artillery and fifty-four companies of 
infantry. Copies of two general orders (one 
from the headquarters of the Department of the 
Missouri) are appended, as illustrating fully the 
duties performed at summer camps of the regu- 
lar army. If it were made possible for a com- 
posite regiment of National Guards, as recom- 
mended above, to assemble at such a camp for 
joint instruction with the regular troops, the 
practical advantages of such a course of train- 
ing would far overbalance the expense attend- 
ing such a movement. 


‘‘The summer camp at Fort Robinson is se- 
lected not because it is the only available point, 
but for the numerous advantages attaching to its 
location and surroundings. Fort Robinson is 
located on the north bank of White River, in the 
northwestern portion of the State of Nebraska. 
The military reservation is twenty square miles, 
and the post has two ranges for firing at 200 
and 300 yards and 500 and 600 yards, thus 
allowing men to fire at two places during the 
period of target practice. Fort Robinson is 
3,764 feet above the sea, enjoys a daily mail, 
with a post office and a telegraph station at the 
post; and, while it is easy of access, is suf- 
ficiently remote to free it from the more or less 
disturbing elements incident to a military en- 
campment near centres of population, thus in- 
suring the undivided attention of the men to the 
sole performance of military duty, and enabling 
them to derive the greatest possible benefit from 
the instruction they would receive both by pre- 
cept and example. 

‘* The cost to the Government of transporting, 
paying and subsisting for forty days a militia 
battalion of 300 men (enrolled, say, at Albany, 
N.Y., and ordered to join a future encampment 
of regular troops at Fort Robinson) is estimated 
to be as follows: 


Transportation, $33,325 
Pay, . «ss 17,389 
Rations, 2,633 

Total, $53,347 


“It is believed that the actual entire expense 
would not exceed $50,000. 

‘‘ The beneficial results attending the detail of 
officers of the army as inspectors at encamp- 
ments of State troops are too well known and 
appreciated by both the regular army and the 
militia to permit a doubt of the positive and last- 
ing advantages of the occasional union, upon the 
great plains of the West, of those twin branches 
of the defensive land power of the Government.” 











THE CLAIMS OF CROQUET. 


THERE iS many a person whom ignorance 
alone has placed among the ranks of those who 
have hitherto seen nothing in the game of cro- 
quet, simply because they have notseen the game. 
They are ready without any examination into its 
claims to pass judgment unfavorably upon one of 
the grandest games for gentlemanly recreation, 
moderate exercise in the open air, the exhibi- 
tion of deliberate judgment and the exercise of 
the greatest skill and nerve that can be found 
in the entire list of outdoor games and amuse- 
ments. Either the increasingly large number 
of those who engage heartily in croquet must 
be on ‘‘ the ragged edge”’ of uncertain sanity, 
in their devotion to their much-loved pastime, 
a singular infatuation must have seized upon a 
certain class of men, or there must be some- 
thing in the claims of croquet. 

Let us have a few facts. The average age of 
the thirty or more players at the annual contest 
has been for several years between forty and 
fifty years. This removes the assumption, 
founded on ignorance, that it is a game that 
should be relegated to very old people and very 
young children. 

The members of the National Association are 
men who are, except at the times of their ‘* out- 
ing,’’ the busiest of the busy in all the impor- 
tant walks of life. 

An intelligent enthusiasm once had for the 
game, it never lessens. It increases in intensi- 
ty, manifesting this in the desire to secure finer 
grounds, better equipment therefor and a laud- 
able determination to be classed among the 
experts. 

Those who have seen the game only in side- 
hill door yards, with barrel hoop arches, long- 
handled mallets and wooden balls, must not 
judge us loversof it from these really childish 
features. Let us take a glimpse at the materials 
for scientific play. 

Ground.—This is level, about forty-five by 
eighty feet, slightly sanded, with a border sur- 


rounding it to keep balls within limits. The 
National Association adopted last year the 
Western style of construction. In this the 


grounds are surrounded by scantling of hard 
wood four by five inches, lying flat, so as to 
admit of carom shots. The grounds rise from 
thirty inches inside the border to the border, 
the rise being about two or three inches, so as 
to cause the balls to roll out into the field, thus 
preventing all disputes as to their location. 

Any ordinary soil will serve admirably, and 
will, when well scraped and rolled and sprinkled 


with sand, furnish an excellent arena for the 
display of skill. Rubber hose for sprinkling 
the surface is very useful at times, as is a light 
‘“‘drag’’ made of a width of old carpeting 
tacked to a board. This evens up the surface 
wonderfully. 

Arches.—These are made of steel at least 
seven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, firmly 
fixed in blocks of wood under the soil, with a 
width adapted to the skill of the players. The 
“*Scientific’’ arch is three and a half inches be- 
tween the wires, the centre arch being double 
and only three and three-eighths of an inch. 

Balls.—The best are made of hard rubber 
three and one-quarter inches in diameter, per- 
fectly turned and colored red, white, blue and 
black. They always must be played in this 
order. Coloring the balls is very easy. Geta 
good article of white shellac varnish mixed with 
a little Chinese vermilion for red, with pulver- 
ized zinc white for white, and ultramarine blue 
(mixed with zinc white to make a light shade) 
for blue. A brush is kept for each color in al- 
cohol to prevent its getting hard and useless. 

Mallets.—A good mallet is indispensable, 
and may be procured from any good dealer or 
manufacturer. 

Clips.—These may be like wooden clothes- 
pins, colored, as are the balls, to mark the play- 
er’s position at any time. They serve to pre- 
vent disputes, as their location on the different 
arches is accepted without debate. 

With these equipments and a book of ‘‘ Spald- 
ing’s National Rules,’’ one is ready to take up 
the game and enjoy its beauties. The points of 
excellence in play cannot be carried on the point 
of a pen, for audacity of conception, brilliancy 
of execution, superior judgment and the great- 
est nerve must be seen to be appreciated, and 
all of these may be shown in the game of cro- 

uet. 

The following points of excellence have been 
enumerated by the writer of this article in the 
manual published for the National Association : 

First. Accuracy in croqueting or making one 
ball hit another from the blow of the mallet. 
At a distance of seventy-five feet a ball three 
and a quarter inches in diameter subtends a 
very small angle, and a very small divergence 
of the line of direction of the mallet will cause 
the struck ball to go wide of its desired course. 

Second. Ability to take position in front of 
arches by a split shot, so as to pass through 
them. 


Third. ‘‘ Wiring’’ or ‘‘staking’’ an adver- 


” 


sary’s ball, so as to leave no ball ‘‘open"’ or 
exposed. 























Fourth. Most important of all is good gen- 
eralship, for without this all excellence will be 
manifested in vain in a well-fought game. 

‘‘Jump shots’’ form a special feature with 
some players, who, by striking down upon the 
ball, make it pass over a ball, a stake or an arch 
and hit a ball seemingly safe. 

The most wonderful shots are sometimes ef- 
fected, as remarkable for brilliancy of execution 
and boldness of conception as any Vignaux ever 
made on the billiard table. To make a ball 
three and a quarter inches in diameter pass 
through an arch of spring steel firmly set only 
three and a half inches wide at a distance of 
four feet is a mighty good shot. It will be, by 
the majority, oftener missed than made. Yet 
arches are frequently made at a distance of ten 
or twenty feet, and sometimes, when nothing 
else would have saved the game, at a distance 
of fifty or sixty feet. 

Jacobus, of the New Brunswick Club, put ten 
bails out of eleven through an arch eighteen 
feet distant, and the record is in the New 
Brunswick club house. Wambold, of Staten 
Island, is one of the boldest and most accurate 
shots in the world. Dr. Read, of New York, 
has made some of the most brilliant shots on 
record. It was Johnson’s (of Philadelphia) 
marvelously-made shots that gave him the first 
at Norwich at the last tournament. 

Such is the skill of many of our ‘‘scientific’’ 
(the word ‘‘ professional’’ is studiously avoided) 
players that a ball is frequently taken from 
start to finish at a single turn. The reason 
that the majority of people who love exercise 
do not more largely enter into the game is be- 
cause of their ignorance of its possibilities and 
their inability (as they think) properly to pre- 
pare aground. I have no doubt, ioo, that the 
excellence of play manifested at occasional 
tournaments between persons of really great 
skill does much to hinder and discourage those 
who at the first would need a smaller ball and 
at least an eight-inch arch to be successful. 
For an inexpensive and social means of out- 
door recreation I have no hesitation, from long 
experience, in-heartily indorsing and commend- 
ing the game of croquet, and have taken pleas- 
ure in presenting a few only of its numerous 
claims to general favor. NEW BRUNSWICK. 


* % 
SOME FAST HORSES. 


IT is interesting to note the gradual lowering 
of the trotting record for a mile since 1806, in 
which year Yankee did the distance in 2:59. In 
1810 a Boston horse lowered these figures to 
2:58%. During the next fourteen years decided 
progress was made in the science of breeding 
and all those minutie which go to make a 
horse fit to run for his life. In 1824 Top Gallant 
beat the record by 18% seconds, having done 
his mile in 2:40. The well-known Edwin For- 
rest placed 2:31% to his credit in 1834. In 1843 
Lady Suffolk did 2:28, and in the year following 
2:26%. Gradually the. record was forced to 
lower figures, as trainers came to understand 
their work better. Flora Temple in 1856 trotted 
a mile in 2:24%. In 1859 she reduced this to 
2:193{. Dexter, that splendid animal, in 1865 
made it in 2:18%, in 1866 in 2:18, and in the 
year following another three-fourths of a second 
was knocked off the record by the same horse. 


THE OUTING CLUB. 
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The next one to become prominent as a flyer, 
and long without a peer, was Goldsmith Maid, 
whose fastest mile, 2:14, was made in 1874. 
Such marked improvement had been made in 
breeding that henceforth fractions of seconds 
only could be chipped off the records. Rarus 
in 1878 made his mile in 2:13%. St. Julien in 
1879 reduced thisto 2:114%. The now celebrated 
Maud S. in 1880 made 2:103%{, and in the year 
following another half second was taken off. 
Jay-Eye-See made it an even 2:10 in 1884, but 
later the same year Maud S. again asserted her 
superiority and claim to be called queen of the 
turf by making the record 2:09% and 2:09\, 
and lastly, in 1885, the marvelously low figure 
of 2:0834 was reached, and this remains to-day 
the best on record. 


x 
A GREAT RIDE. 


A GREAT bicycling feat was accomplished by 
Mr. A. M. Donaldson, of Edinburgh, last sum- 
mer, when he rode from the Scotch capital to 
London, 394 miles, in less than fifty-five hours. 
The start was made at midnight, Sunday, 
August 11, and the rider used a safety machine. 
At first the roads were a regular quagmire, it 
taking three hours to Dunbar, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. Then there followed a 
stretch of better road, but this soon gave way to 
some more wretched traveling. At Darlington, 
155 miles on the journey, Mr. Donaldson had a 
vomiting fit, and for the following twenty-four 
hours his stomach would retain no solid food. 
The rider’s intention to do 200 miles in twenty- 
four hours was frustrated by his taking a wrong 
road and riding a mile and a half before discov- 
ering the error. When the main road was re- 
gained, Donaldson threw himself down by the 
road side for a few minutes’ rest, but fell fast 
asleep and stayed an hour and a half instead. 
One of the great difficulties he had to contend 
with was his inclination to fall asleep, and be- 
fore reaching Doncaster, 234 miles, he took 
seven naps of ten minutes each. A stretch of 
nine miles of excellent road after leaving Don- 
caster was done in forty minutes. From Nor- 
man Cross, for a distance of sixty-five miles, 
the road was in splendid condition for riding, 
and having been considerably refreshed by a 
light repast at that place, Donaldson rode his 
first six miles after leaving the village in twenty- 
one and a half minutes. As the rider drew near 
to the end of his journey his drowsiness in- 
creased, and it at times required the closest 
attention on the part of a companion to prevent 
his falling off the machine. Donaldson was 
dosed with strong coffee and when London was 
reached riding became easier, and he arrived 
at the Post Office at 6:50 Wednesday morning. 
There can be no question of the accuracy of the 
record made, as Mr. Donaldson took the pre- 
caution to have his proof book signed twenty- 
seven times on the route, many signatures being 
obtained at out-of-the-way places, which, of 
course, shuts out the possibility of his taking a 
train at any point. There is but little doubt 
that the rider can improve on his record, as the 
great amount of muddy road and his own illness 
naturally handicapped him. It is reasonable to 


suppose that the distance can be made in two 
days. 








DIANA. 


SuE had expressed a wish to learn 
To shoot, to hunt the covert game; 
Her heart did with ambition burn 
To kill a bird. When autumn came 
I bought for her a little gun, 
A dainty thing, and taught her how 
To load and fire ; that being done, 
She longed for chance her skill to show. 


At last one bright autumnal day, 
When quail were whistling on the hill, 
She seized her gun and stole away, 
Impatiently to try her skill. 
Ere long I heard a distant shot, 
And, being eager then to see 
Results of teaching, to the spot 
I hurried ; on the ground was she. 


At first a fear of some mishap 
That she had met with chilled me through ; 
But, drawing nearer, in her lap— 
I saw her aim had been too true— 
She held a bird. Relieved from fears, 
I had begun to praise her, when 
She looked at me, eyes full of tears, 
And she the woman was again. 


In vain I tried to laugh and joke 
About it ; with tears falling fast 
She rose, and though no word she spoke, 
I knew that shot had been her last. 
“Oh! gentle little soul,” thought I, 
As carrying her gun I came 
From out the field, “if all would cry 
Who shoot, how good ’twould be for game.” 

















‘, C. Watcot. 
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- TO THE PUBLIC 


Intending purchasers of Ponp’s 
Extract cannot take too much pre- 
caution to prevent substitution. Some 
druggists, trading on the popularity of 
the great Family Remedy, attempt to 
palm off other preparations, unscru- 
pulously asserting them to be ‘‘ the 
same as” or ‘‘equal to” Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT, indifferent to the deceit prac- 
ticed upon and disappointment there- 
by caused to the purchaser, so long 
as larger profits accrue to themselves. 
Always insist on having Ponp’s Ex- 
TRACT. Take no other. 

SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY ; NEVER 
BY MEASURE. Quality uniform. 










THE WONDER OF HEALING ! 
CURES CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA,SORE THROAT, PILES, WOUND 
BURNS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS, 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT 00., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
See our name on every wrapper and label. 


~ @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


@ W. Baxer & C0’s 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 





of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold 
eniy incans. RoyaL BakinG Powper Co., 1 WallSt., N.Y. 





usesh 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND'‘A DAY IN THE 


) 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
; 
; 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 





RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT’S 
MULSION | 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. ‘THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DrvuGGistTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND f 
IMITATIONS. 
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*A CHICAGO LADY ON A CHICAGO WHEEL.” 


a a 
a 2 


American + Rambler 


CAN BE FURNISHED FOR USE OF BOTH LADY AND 
GENTLEMAN IF DESIRED. 


























GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. 60., 


CHICAGO=BOSTON. 








Largest American Manufacturers. 


OUR 64-PAGE 1890 CATALOGUE WILL BE READY FOR MAILING IN JANUARY. IT COSTS. 
ONLY A POSTAL CARD; SEND FOR IT. 





MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., New York Agents. 


























THE approaching spring bench shows make 
it imperative for every owner of valuable dogs 
to get them into proper trim for exhibition. 
The good looks of a dog depend in a large 
measure upon what he eats. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of animals that are kept in 
city houses and are deprived of much exercise. 
A good nourishing food is Austin’s Dog Bread, 
which is so prepared that it will keep well and 
is always ready for use. It can be procured 
from the makers, Austin & Graves, No. 116 
Commercial street, Boston, Mass., or of your 
grocer. A dog, if he is to be your companion, 
deserves to be well taken care of, and nothing 
will keep him in better humor and health than 
good, substantial feeding. 


THE J. Steevens Arms and Tool Company, of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., have made almost a 
revolution in the trade by the sale of their lady’s 
rifle. The weapon is light, splendidly finished 
and accurately balanced, and it has supplied a 
want long felt. Dealers who handle these rifles 
find that day by day their sales increase. The 
fact that women can enjoy shooting is becoming 
better known, and the number of ladies who 
enjoy an outing with the rifle over shoulder is 
constantly growing larger. It is natural, then, 
that such a perfect weapon for their use should 
be popular, and there is abundant testimony 
that it is so. The following extract is from a 
letter written from Bermuda: ‘‘One of the 
rifles was ordered by the Governor’s wife, Mrs. 
Newdigate.’’ The writer adds that many ladies 
are following Mrs. Newdigate’s example and 
purchasing the Steevens rifle. Captain Baker, 
of H. M. S. Buzzard, writes that he wishes one 
of them for Mrs. Reader, and adds: ‘‘ The 
pistols (Lord model) you sent me are so satis- 
factory that I must ask you to send me one of 
your rifles to shoot the same cartridges, namely 
the .22 long rifle.’’ 

Nor is testimony wanting as to the excellence 
of the Steevens crack shot rifle, as the following 
will show: ‘‘I took. the club medal to-day. 
Tied another on 47, and shot him out 15 to 14 
on three shots. I have made 15 bull’s eyes and 
5 centres out of 20 shots to-day, 7 of them being 
sighting shots.’’—R. H. Burns, Captain James- 
town Rifle Team, Jamestown, N. Y. 


MANY athletes have been seriously handi- 
capped in their training by the prevailing mal- 
ady, the grippe. The trouble in most cases has 
been the want of proper care after the first few 
days of confinement to the house. As is well 
known, the symptoms are inflammation of the 
membranes of the nose, cough, sneezing, run- 
ning at the nose, and also, in many cases, 
aching pains and high fever. These symptoms 
are so disagreeable that one should be willing 
to try a simple preventive rather than to enter 
upon a long and disagreeable course of cure. 
A most simple means of prevention is to get the 
membranes of the nose and throat into such a 
condition that they will resist the action of the 
minute germs which cause the malady. By 


SPORT—-ODDS AND ENDS. 


evaporating a few tablespoonfuls of Pond’s Ex- 
tract in a tin cup over the flame of a lamp, and 
then applying the nose to the cup and inhaling 
the vapor the most remote air passages are 
reached, and any germs that may have lodged 
there will be attacked by the remedy. OUTING 
heartily recommends this mode of treatment, or 
of prevention, to its readers as a simple and a 
very effective one. 


THE Stover Bicycle Manufacturing Company 
present two new safeties this year, the Iroquois 
and Phoenix. They have adapted the clutch 
ratchet for the first time to a chain wheel witha 
crank attachment, enabling a rider, by reversing 
his pedals, to convert them into foot rests. They 
have attacked the great problem of steering 
safeties by devoting extreme attention to the 
lines and steering centres, and they claim as the 
result to have produced a better steering safety 
than any inthe market. The frames are double 
tubular. An important point with these ma- 
chines is the stretching of the chains before 
they are put in place. A pull of 3,000 pounds 
is applied and any slack or give is taken out 
wholly. The Phoenix is especially designed for 
ladies and is provided with all the necessary 
guards. 





AYER’S PILLS 


Are everywhere considered the most effect- 
ive remedy for costiveness, indigestion, and 
sick-headaghe. Being sugar-coated and 
purely vegetable, they are without equal as 
a family medicine. For all derangements of 
the digestive and excretory organs, no other 
pills are so universally approved. 

“For a long time my wife was a sufferer 
from dysentery, the best physicians in this 
section being unable to afford her any re- 
lief. At length we concluded to try Ayer’s 
Pills, and after taking three boxes she was 
cured.”’—J. B. Smith, Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 

“During the past 28 years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills in my family for all derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
also for colds. They have never failed to 
benefit.’”” — Prof. Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., 
Business College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 

‘“‘Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used 
for headaches, and they act like a charm in 
relieving any disagreeable sensation in the 
stomach after eating.”’—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, 
Pullens, Va. 

“T am never without a box of Ayer’s Pills 
in the house.” — Mrs. Edwin Bartow, 425 
Bristol st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Aver’s Cathartic Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 
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FOR EVERY LIBRARY! 





CRUISING IN THE CASCADES and Other Hunting Adventures. By G.O. SHtIELps(‘‘ Coquina’’), 


I2mo, 300 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Cloth gilt, $2.00 ; half morocco, $3.00. 


A SAMPLE PRESS NOTICE: 
‘“*It is by all odds the most fascinating book on big game hunting ever published.”’— The Journadist. 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING. 


By Wm. Bruce LEFFINGWELL. 


I2mo, 373 pages, profusely illus- 


trated. Cloth gilt, $2.50; half morocco, $3.50. 


A SAMPLE PRESS NOTICE: 
“ There is not a book which could have been written that was needed by sportsmen more than one on wild fowl shoot- 


ing, and one could not have been written which would have covered the subject, in all points, more thoroughly. 


* * * 


Few men have had better opportunities of gaining practical information than Mr. Leffingwell, and none made better use 


of those opportunities. Mr. Leffingwell not only 


photographs. Cloth, black and gold, $1.50. 


urnishes a key to the habits, resorts, calls and cries of the wild fowl, but 
he does it in the most entertaining as well as instructive manner. * * * fi 
having produced a book that was so much needed and which so thoroughly supplies the want. 


ARCTIC ALASKA AND SIBERIA; or, Eight Months with the Arctic Whalers. 
L. ALDRICH (who made the cruise with the fleet of 1887). 


Mr. Leffingwell is to be congratulated on 
"—_ 4 merican Field. 


By HERBERT 


I2mo, 234 pages ; illustrated from 


A SAMPLE PRESS NOTICE: 


‘* Appeals to a wide circle of readers, and will enchain the attention of the schoolboy as well as the scholar. 


It is 


especially with the boys that one would like to share the pleasure of taking a voyage with Mr. Aldrich into the Arctic 
h 


Ocean, t 


rough Behring Strait.” —Chicago Tribune (in a two-column illustrated review.) 


Sent post paid to any address, on receipt of price, by 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 148 to 154 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


New York: 323 Broadway. 





DO YOU EXPECT 


To take a trip, hunting or fishing, on 
the great plains or among 
the mountains? 


SPORTS AFIELD 


will tell you how, when and 
where to go. 


It is essentially “A JouRNAL FOR 
GENTLEMEN,” devoted to harmless and 
wholesome outdoor sports and recrea- 
tions, and published in the centre of 
the great game and fishing region. 


$2.00 per Annum. Address 
SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


DENVER. COL. 





Every business man, bookkeeper, 
clerk, in fact, every person in any 
way connected with the manage- 
ment of a business, needs a paper 
which by its practical hints and sug- 
gestions will aid them. 

We are prepared to furnish such 
a valuable assistant in 7he Office, 
a monthly journal, published for 
$1.00 per year. 

We will be glad to furnish the 
readers of OuTING a sample copy 
free on application. Address 


Tue Orrice PusBLisHinG Co., 
66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 


From W. H. PFAHLER, Treas. AsramM Cox Stove Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Permit us to pay tribute to the great value of your paper ; 
there is no publication coming into our office to which we 
attach more value, and from which we get more good com- 
mon sense than The Office. 
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Finglish Fiditons at Ball Price. 





Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 


Issued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 


Westminster Review. 


Monthly—Per Year, $4.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 


Rdinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 


Issued Quarterly—Either One, $4.00 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, $10.50 
With Blackwood’s, $13.00 
Single Copies, $1.25 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Issued Monthly, $3.00 Per Year. 
Single Copies, 30 Cts. 
With Either Quarterly, $6.50 
With Any Two, $10.00; with All 
Three, $13.00 


Shakespeariana. 


Issued Monthly—Eighth Year. 
$2.00 per year, 20 cts. per copy. 

















One is glad to call attention to the various peri- 
odicals brought out in this country by the Leonard 
Scott Publication Company, because, taken to- 
gether, they afford to the cultivated American an 
opportunity to keep abreast of European thought 
which it would be lamentable not to possess. First 
and foremost on the list stand the three leading 
progressive reviews, the Nineteenth Century, the 
Contemporary and the Fortnightly. From these it 
would not be easy tomakeachoice. The broad- 
minded reader must have them all. In their pages 
the best thought of England finds aggressive ex- 
pression, and no topic of moment to the intellectual 
world fails to find in one or all of them full and 
forcible expression. After the three big monthlies 
come the two quarterlies par excellence—the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly Review. These are the su- 
preme tribunals, the ultimate courts of public 
opinion where the questions of the day are care- 
fully weighed and judgment rendered. Important 
historical and scientific problems come to the 
quarterlies for settlement, and political matters 
also receive that ultra conservative consideration 
which the writers regard as based upon the very 
bulwarks of English liberty. Then, there is the 
Scottish Review, paying especial attention of course 
to opinions as they are reflected from beyond -the 
Tweed. Blackwood’s Magazine is a periodical long 
noteworthy for its appeal to the enlightened taste 
of the home circle and for its many contributions 
to permanent literature. The Westminster is de- 
voted to the evolutionist philosophy, and ali social, 
political and religious topics are dealt with by its 
contributors from that point of view. An indepen- 
dent section voicing all shades of opinion has 
proved to be a popular feature—for the better class 
of people, the people who think like, nowadays, to 
give a fair hearing to both sides. The American 
Naturalist is an illustrated monthly, devoted not 
only to natural history, but also to travel, and any 
one will find it an instructive and entertaining 
guide to all the new discoveries regarding the 
earth's surface and the inhabitantsthereof. Shake- 
speariana, which has just entered upon its seventh 
year, is the recognized organ of the Shakespearian 
world. Students of our greatest poet consider itto 
be an indispensable assistant. All together these 
magazines form a many-faceted mirror of contem- 
porary thought. The English Keviewsare brought 
out in good shape in the original editions, and ata 
price fully one-half what is charged by the English 
publishers.—Boston Beacon. 
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CATALOGUE 
3FOR 1890. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


(LITHOGRAPHIC FRONTISPIECE IN WATER COLORS.) 




















The Largest and Most Comprehensive Cycling 
Catalogue Published. 


FREE UPON APPLICATION. 








POPE MFG. COMPANY, 


77 Franklin Street, 12 Warren Street, 291 Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 























‘‘WyNDHAM Towers,” by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, is a story of love and murder, dramati- 
cally told in vigorous blank verse. It is in 


every sense of the word a finished bit of work. 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.] 


BEAUTIFUL indeed is ‘‘ The Wooing of Grand- 
mother,’’ by Kate Tannatt Wood, illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. The simple story, sweetly 
told in pleasant verse, is the thread which binds 
[Lee & Shep- 


the beautiful picture together. 
ard, Boston. ]} 


One of the most interesting books of the day 
is ‘‘Chita,” by Lafcadio Hearn. The storm 
which swept Last Island, or I’Ile Derniére, as 
it is also known, once the fashionable watering 
place of Louisiana, is well and powerfully de- 
scribed. The southern brilliancy of the skies, 
the approach of the storm and the destructive 
force of the ocean have rarely been so well de- 
picted. [Harper & Brothers, New York.] 


A most valuable work is Prof. N. S. Shaler’s 
‘* Aspects of the Earth.’’ As its sub-title reads, 
it is ‘‘a popular account of some familiar geo- 
logical phenomena,”’ and it describes at length 
and without the use of technical terms what 
is really going on in the crust of this old earth 
we fondly call ‘‘ours.’’ The illustrations which 
adorn the letterpress enable us to understand 
clearly what we are taught. The work is full 
of information of the most practical kind, and 
the style is so good that it should prove a most 
popular book. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. ] 


ExQuISITE in manufacture as a specimen of 
the bookmaker’s art, and beautiful in its illus- 
trations by Louis K. Harlow, is ‘‘ Florida Days,”’ 
by Margaret Deland, the authorof ‘‘ John 
Ward.’”’ Mrs. Deland conveys to us the very 
feeling of the Southern breezes, the delights of 
the Southern life, the wonderful scenery of the 
Southern everglades and forests, and she is most 
ably seconded in her efforts by Mr. Harlow. A 
handsomer book for a present it would be hard 
to find, and no work on the ‘‘ Land of Flowers’’ 
is + interesting. [Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


OnE of the handsomest illustrated books of 
the season is ‘‘In a Fair Country,’’ made up of 
Colonel Higginson’s essays, and illustrated with 
drawings by Irene E. Jerome. Miss Jerome has 
caught the very glamour of the woodland and the 
lea with her pencil, transferring it to paper with 


the delicacy of an exquisite photograph, while 
Colonel Higginson’s delightful style brings out 
the beauty of his topics most satisfactorily. As 
a specimen of the bookmaker’s art, the volume 
leaves nothing to be asked. [Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. ] 


GEORGE Moor, who is perhaps the most open 
admirer of himself among the writers of the 
day, has published a book called ‘‘ Mike Fletch- 
er,’’ in which he describes at length his alleged 
success with the softer sex. That portion of it 
which refers to Mr. Moore is tedious and that 
which relates to his loves is driveling. [Mi- 
nerva Publishing Company, New York. ] 


OnE of the handsomest books on sporting 
matters that has ever been brought to OUTING’S at- 
tention is the catalogue of sportsmen’s supplies 
published by the well-known dealer, Henry C. 
Squires, of 178 Broadway, New York. Toa 
sportsman who wishes to be ‘‘up”’ on the latest 
devices in the sporting world, it is simply in- 
valuable. Handsome cuts appear on every 
page of implements which are needed by the 
shot, angler, camper, canoeist, etc. The read- 
ing matter is excellent and the explanations 
easily understood. The chief value from an 
artistic point of view, however, is found in the 
very large number of engravings, pen-and-ink 
sketches and reproductions from photographs 
which are spread throughoyt the volume. These 
have been generously loaned by the leading 
publications on sporting themes, and have been 
so skillfully used as to make the book an art 
treasure of sport. OvurTING’s friends will recog- 
nize many of the pictures, for the editor of this 
catalogue, as a regular reader of our magazine, 
was naturally drawn toward our illustrations, 
and made pretty free use of them. The book is 
gotten up very attractively, and is a credit to Mr. 
Harry Squires, who personally superintended 
the work. An ition de luxe of a limited num- 
ber of copies has been prepared, which with its 
beautiful cover of white cloth, embellished with 
a dainty design in gold for title, its heavy paper 
and general exquisite finish compares favorably 
with other art publications. It furnishes a most 
fitting volume for the library table. The cata- 
logue (see advertising page xv.) may be had for 
the small sum of 50 cents, which sum is deduct- 
ed from the amount of the first purchase made 
of Mr. Squires, and we understand that the de- 
mand for the volume is so great that Mr. Squires 
is taxing the Knickerbocker Press to its utmost 
capacity to supply all orders promptly. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


METROPOLITAN playgoers cannot complain this 


season of a lack of amusements. No matter 
what their tastes, tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, 
spectacle, whatever the author may be pleased 
to call his effort, they have all been brought to 
the attention of the playgoer, and have gained 
a fair share of reward, Foremost among the 
plays that deserve attention are the Shake- 
spearian revivals. Of these the production at 
PALMER’S THEATRE 

of ‘“‘Richard III.,’’ by Richard Mansfield, is 
certainly the most important. Mr. Mansfield 
has given us a reading of the lines which differs 
materially from recognized standards, but even 
thus it shows careful study, and why should we 
always follow in the footsteps of others? A 
breaking away from the old, and the courage 
to show people the new, has certainly been at- 
tended with good results in Mr. Mansfield’s 
case. He is well supported. Mention must be 
made of the stage settings, which are most 
artistic and exceedingly realistic—they are tri- 
umphs of the scene painter’s art. Mr. Mans- 
field closes his stay at Palmer’s by appearing 
in a round of characters in which he has already 
won the approbation of the public. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. 

At this popular place of amusement Marie 
Wainwright has been delighting a large circle 
of friends by appearing in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
She has grown as an artist in more ways than 
one since she was a member of Mr. Barrett's 
company. She was succeeded by another de- 
votee to the legitimate drama, Julia Marlowe. 
After an absence from the city of about two 
years, which time she has spent in hard and 
conscientious study and in playing in the 
smaller towns and cities of the country, she is 
now occupying the metropolitan boards, fresh 
from her triumphs in Boston and Philadelphia. 
Miss Marlowe is possessed of talent, has a 
charming presence, and with a few more years 
of experience she will, beyond doubt, become 
one of our most valued actresses. As Viola, in 
‘‘Ingomar,’’ she is winsome. She is well sup- 
ported by Eben Plympton and a company which 
is above the average. Miss Marlowe proposes 
to appear in several other characters during 
her present engagement, which will be quite a 
lengthy one. 

STAR THEATRE. 

Politics are an interesting study, not always 
agreeable to be sure, but fascinating neverthe- 
less. The inconsistencies and queer incidents 
of politico-social life at the capital afford a 
splendid subject which the late David Lloyd 
and Sydney Rosenfeld have worked into a 
taking play for Mr. Crane, and in Senator Han- 
nibal Rivers we have a new creation which will 
compare favorably with the many others that 
that able comedian has given us. The play 
has been seen in Chicago and other places, 
where it received a hearty welcome. It certainly 
scored a success at the Star, to which not only 
the efforts of Mr. Crane but of several members 
of his company contributed. 

NIBLO’S THEATRE. 


With beautiful scenery and rich costumes 
‘*Bluebeard, Jr.’’ was brought out recently 


and promises to be a success. A large ballet 
adds much to the attractiveness of the play, 
which will please old and young alike. 


NEW PARK THEATRE, 


Gilbert and Sullivan are again before us with 
a new opera which, contrary to general expecta- 
tions and the laudatory comments which reached 
here from London, has not gained that imme- 
diate popular favor that previous efforts of 
those two playwrights have won. This failure 
—for it is that—is in part attributable to the 
company, which is certainly not up to American 
requirements. As tothe opera itself it contains 
many pretty bits of catchy music, while the li- 
bretto, it must be confessed, is not very original. 
However, under the able management of Mr. A. 
M. Palmer, with a better company and other im- 
provements there is no doubt that it will become 
quite as popular as some of the former operas 
by the same authors. A number of companies 
are now preparing to tour the provincial towns. 


DALY’S THEATRE, 


As usual Mr. Daly has prepared a rich treat 
for his patrons in the excellent production 
of ‘‘As You Like It.” The versatility of his 
company is again clearly shown, for one cer- 
tainly does witness a most finished performance. 
There may be some just criticism on the score 
of a restoration of old speeches and scenes, but 
that is merely a matter of taste. As Zouchstone, 
Mr. Lewis is capital, and so is Mr. Clarke’s 
Jacques good, and Mr. Drew’s Orlando, But the 
main attraction and the one in which our in- 
terest centres is Rosalind, and Ada Rehan charm- 
ingly portrays her. There is a freedom in her 
performance which is delightful and which 
makes this rdéle one of the best she has ever 
attempted. 

That this company is keeping en rapport with 
more modern ideas is made evident by the 
delightful Tuesday night subscription perform- 
ances of old and tried plays, which were so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated several seasons ago. 


A NUMBER of plays already mentioned in these 
columns are still on the boards, and but brief 
mention is made of them. Among them is 
“* The County Fair,’’ at the Union Square, which 
is drawing large houses, and which Mr. Neil 
Burgess has made a full-fledged success. ‘‘ The 
Charity Ball” at the Lyceum is running smooth- 
ly, and nothing could be more complete in stage 
setting or acting than is seen at this house. 
‘Aunt Jack,’’ at the Madison Square, is the 
same popular creation, and will doubtless long 
continue there. The play underscored to succeed 
it is Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pillars of Society.’’ ‘‘Shenan- 
doah”’ is still at Proctor’s. The Casino man- 
agement has gone back to ‘‘The Brigands,”’ 
but will substitute ‘‘La Grand Duchesse”’ at an 
early day. The Grand Opera House furnishes 
a rich treat to its patrons from week to week ; 
the Bijou, the Standard, the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre and the Academy of Music are nightly 
filled with delighted audiences, while our Ger- 
man friends find instruction and amusement in 
Amberg’s Theatre, It will be seen that there 


is no lack of opportunity to spend an evening 
with profit and pleasure. 
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OUTING’S PROMISES FOR 1890. 


Cycling.—Ovt1nc will continue to devote a great deal of space to cycling. The Tour 
of the American Cyclers in Europe,” by Pennell, will be one of the good things, 
*“*Cycling in Cuba” is in preparation, and trips on bicycles and tricycles to various parts 
of this country will be described. One of these is Mr. P. C. Darrow’s ** Sur Home-Made 
Trip to England.” 

Fishing and Hunting.—Ovutinc has some really charming articles on these topics which 
will be published during the coming year. They range in locality from Florida on the south to 
Alaska on the north, from Nova Scotia on the east to California on the west. Special attention 
will be given to the Michigan lake region, with its wealth of black bass, muskallonge, pickereland 
trout fishing, and several articles on the big game hunting of the North, West and Northwest. 

Lawn Tennis.—The interest in lawn tennis is developing so much that OUTING will de- 
vote more space to it than ever. An article on the game in England will be of special importance 
to the players here, and papers on the game in Canada, on the Pacific Slope, in the South, and 
exhaustive papers on the tournaments will be presented. 

Yachting and Canoeing.—OvTinc has become an authority on these branches of 
sport, and will maintain her claim in 1890. Articles on Yachting on the New England 
Coast, A Yacht Voyage to the West Indies are in preparation, and Lady Arnold’s 
series on yacht cruises in the English Channel forthcoming. anoe meets will be described 
at length, and more than one cruise written up. 

The _Kennel.—The Setter, the Spaniel, the Pointer and the St. Bernard and 
Great Dane will be some of the subjects treated. ‘‘ Borderer”’ will also supply more of his 
delightful articles on great dogs in England. The Kennel, as a department, will be under the 
charge of Capt. Thomas S. Blackwell. 

Fiction.—The great sporting novel Flycatcher, by Hawley Smart, the first installment 
of which was published in October, will not be completed until late in 1890. This story, already 
most favorably received, increases in interest, and will make or win friends to its very end. 

Short Stories, which have been a feature of OuTING, will be given in larger number, and 
of a better order than any the magazine has yet published. 

Curling.—The great Canadian authority, Mr. James Hedley, has written a charming article 
on the history of the game and its prospects in this country. Other papers are in hand. 

Racing, Polo and Coursing.—An amusing paper on the fun at the track will open 
a series of papers on racing. Polo and coursing are subjects which will receive larger attention. 

Amateur Photography having become one of the most popular of pastimes, OUTING 
will pay it liberal fattention, supplying the novice with ample instructions for the use of the 
camera, and amplifying the knowledge of those accustomed toits use. Mr. W. I. Lincoln Adams, 
the editor of the Photographic Record, has two articles on this subject, which are both in- 
teresting and instructive. Those interested in amateur photography may look to the magazine 
for full information on all new developments in this favorite pursuit. 

The National Guard.—The attractions which exist for our young men in the service 
of the National Guard are both physical and mental. The subject, therefore, belongs directly to 
OutTinc. A series of articles on this subject, beginning in December, are sure to command the 
attention of all citizens in the community, military and civil. 

Athletics.—The attention which OuTING has directed to athletic clubs during the past year 
has proved of great interest to our readers, and during 1890 these articles will be continued, 
among which are the Manhattan, the Columbia and the Boston. 

College Athletics.—Articles on the University of Pennsylvania, Williams and Cornell are 
in hand, and we have arrangements made for others. 

English University Athletics also have liberal space allotted to them. 

Rowing.—Not only has OuTING an exhaustive series of articles on the Yale and Harvard 
strokes, which will be published during the year, but the rowing clubs of Canada and the West 
will be treated in an exhaustive manner. 

Football.—The college teams for 1889-go will be brought out and full records of matches 
will be published from time to time. 

Winter Sports.—Sleighing is a topic which attracts everyone, and on this OuTING will 
publish an interesting article. Attention will also be paid to Skating, Snowshoeing and 
Tobogganing. 

Baseball.— ‘“‘The Fight forthe Pennants’’ during the summer of 1889 will form the sub- 
ject of an article, and other papers on the national game will follow. 

Fox Hunting.—The various country clubs will be treated of in a series of articles, and 
the chase of the wily animal here and in England will be the theme of many a pleasant paper. 

Coaching.—The popularity of this sport is on the increase, and trips to various points will 
be cleverly described and handsomely illustrated. 

Ilustrations.—The illustrations in OuTinc during the coming year will be better than 
ever. As the magazine grows in prosperity its gains are expended for our patrons. No expense 
will be spared to make OuTING still more attractive, and we make boldto say that the numbers 
during 1890 will be beautiful from an artistic standpoint. 





CRIMPLE (to tramp): ‘‘ My friend, you look as 
if you were in the soup.”’ 

Tramp: ‘‘ That ain’t what worries me, guv’- 
nor; the trouble is how to git some soup inter 
me.”’ 

A VALIANT TAR, 

CAPTAIN OF WINNING YACHT: 
on that tack half an hour—and won. 

Rustic (in listening group): ‘“By cracky, 
you'd oughter! I wouldn’t stand on one half 
a minute.” 


‘* Well, I stood 


‘WHAT an enigma you are, Nell! dis 
“se Why?”’ 

**T never know how to take you.”’ 
** You've never tried.’’—Zife. 


MOTHER: ‘‘Now you have broken 
You deserve a whipping ; come here.” 

Fritz: ‘‘ No; I won’t come.’ 

MOTHER: “Come, Fritz, till I whip you, and 
then you shall have a slice of cake.’ 


my cup. 


ARCHIE: ‘‘Now, Bess, I’m going to kiss 
you.”’ 

Bess: ‘‘If you do I'll scream! (Archie 
pauses.) Well, I’m all.ready to scream.’’— 
Time. 

Doctor : ‘‘ Did you bathe in alcohol as I pre- 
scribed ?”’ 

Sick MAn: ‘‘ Yesh, doctor, inshide. I feelsh 
better already.’’— TZexas Siftings. 

Otp Lapy (to clerk in general store): 


**Young man, I want some powder.” 


CLERK: ‘‘ Yes,’m, boy or girl ?’’—Puck. 
THE NEW SPITZ. 
He: ‘‘That’s a handsome dog you have 
there. What breed is it?’’ 
Boston HiGH ScHooL GRADUATE (embar- 
rassed): ‘‘ That! that’s a saliva dog.”’ 


‘* HAVE you seen the ‘ Angelus? 
“Yes; what a curious subject for an artist to 
take !”’ 
“*Curious?”’ 
“Yes. There is nothing interesting in a 


couple of people looking for bait in a big open 
field.”’—Puck. 








SHE could swing a 6-pound dumb bell, 
She could fence, and she could box ; 
She could row upon the river, 
She could clamber ’mong the rocks ; 
She could do some heavy bowling, 
And play tennis all day long ; 
But she couldn’t help her mother, 
*Cause she wasn’t very strong ! hag 


—Puck. 


IF you’re observing, you'll allow 
That—paradox or not— 

It only needs an icy bow 
To make you boiling hot. 


CapTAIN (outward bound, to passenger): ‘‘Are 
you feeling any better to-day, sir?”’ 

PASSENGER (discouraged): ‘‘ No; 
anything.” 

CapTain: ‘‘Oh, you'll be all right ina day or 
two, so don’t give up the ship !”’ 

PASSENGER : ‘‘ No, I'll hold on to the ship if I 
can, but, by thunder, Captain, I’ve given up 
about everything else !’’—Zfoch. 


BoLp MAIDEN: “‘ Are you not shy ?”’ 
ABASHED YOUTH (vaguely): ‘‘I beg pardon, is 
it my ante?’’—Zvening Herald. 


ETHEL: ‘‘Are you going to hear Patti?’’ 
LaurA: ‘‘ Really that depends on how far 
back George gets the seats.’’—Zvening Herald. 


SorTPATE: ‘‘ Whatcher think of the dawg, 
Miss Sprightly? Fine dawg that.”’ 

Miss SPRIGHTLY: ‘‘ He is a splendid crea- 
ture.”’ 

SoFTPATE: ‘‘I have refused a cool thousand 
foh him—fact, I assure you. Would it surprise 
you if I told you that dawg knows as much as I 
do. 


worse if 


Miss SpRIGHTLY : “‘ Not at all.”"—America. 

MINISTER: ‘‘I am glad, Bertie, to see that you 
kept your promise to me and came to church 
to-day, instead of going fishing.”’ 

BERTIE: ‘ Yes, sir. 

Minister : *‘ Don’t you feel better than if you 
had gone to the creek ?”’ 

BERTIE: ‘‘ Yes, sir; ’cos pa said if I follered 
him to-day he’d lick me good.’’—/udge. 
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.ASICYCLIST ON HIS BACK— | AGAIN ON HISBACK—This Time 


OAKLAWN FARM ere ot V's 


4435 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
4 © FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


IMPORTED 

384 es Bredin 1889, 

Being 100 more than were im 

ported and bred this year by any 
other man or firm in America. 


Stud 
; 100 bought before any purchase 
™ was made by other American buyers. 
Among Oaklawn’s importations this year are 










THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES Se oS 2 LLL 
at the Great Shows of France; and of these were >, AND WHAT FIXED HIM 





42 FIRST PRIZES; ig OR » Z ALL RIGHT? 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, \ es) 
13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
(90 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 


ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting this 
Greatest and Most Successful Breeding 
Establishment in America. 
Address, for 300-page catalogue, free, 

M. W. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS. 
Thirty-five miles west of Chicago, on O. & N.-W. 

R’y, between Turner Junction and 
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THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA. 





(Four hours by rail from San Francisco.) 
Tourists and all others contemplating A WINTER IN CALI- 
FORNIA should bear in mind that the famous 


MOTEL DEL MONTE 


IS OPEN SUMMER AWD WINTER. 
RH 


HE hotel will accommodate 650 guests, and the new dining 
room will comfortably seat 540. 

The mercury through the winter months averages from 60° to 
70°, and there is almost perpetual sunshine. 

The winter climate generally is even more equable and delicious 
than the “Indian Summer” interludes of the Middle and New 
England States. 

Hot and cold salt-water bathing facilities the year round. 

There are one hundred and twenty acres in the hotel grove, 
sixty of which are in lawns and flowers, tennis courts and other 
accessories. 

There are eighteen miles of drives through the company’s 
woods and along the beaches and lakes, and fishing, hunting and 
boating the year round. 

The Det Monte is, all things considered, the most delightful 
and the most beautiful Winter Resort in the world, and the 
charges are the most reasonable, being from one dollar to ten dollars 
a day less than at the first-class hotels in Florida. 

The main hotel is 340 feet in length by 110 in width, and the 
two annexes are each 285 feet in length. Address 


GEO. SCHONEWALD, MANAGER. 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, Monterey, Cal. 
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THE lovers of Florida sport, and those who 
would care to shoot alligators, watch the wild 
ducks fall after a successful shot from the blinds, 
or hunt deer, can find no better winter resort 
than the Suwanee Sulphur Springs. The hotel 
is a comfortable one, and is very well managed 
by Mr. L. W. Scoville. The sulphur water has 
valuable medicinal qualities, but for the readers 
of OuTING the splendid sport in the neighbor- 
hood will, it is hoped, possess far more attraction. 


A FRIEND who recently left here to visit the 
‘‘new winter resort,’ writes us as follows: 
‘*City of Mexico, January 1.—The Monte- 
zuma Special, a Pullman vestibuled train with 
dining car, running between this city and New 
Orleans, is making the journey here so short and 
pleasant that there are more well-known Ameri- 
cans to be seen in our streets and hotels than ever 
before. The climate is delightful, and the drives 
and historical points of interest, together with 
local social attractions, are making Mexico City a 
perfect winter resort. The hotels are good, and 
expenses not greater than obtain in New York. 
The time from New York is only five days.”’ 


THE Sunset route of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, now under one management from New 
Orleans to San Francisco, is the popular line for 
California tourists. Pursuing either of the sev- 
eral well-equipped routes of travel east of New 
Orleans, you are speedily set down in that bright 
and busy metropolis of the delta, a city more 
French than American.’ The hotels are full 
with tourists, the streets gay with bevies of 
Northern ladies on shopping bent. There is 
plenty to see: conspicuously the picturesque 
French market and the Cathedral close by ; you 
may then visit the West End and Spanish Fort, 
and when you tire of the Crescent City speed 
westward across the beautiful sugar country of 
the Téche, the richest soil in America. From 
Houston a side trip may be made to Galveston, 
a bright and handsome city with a sea beach 
unsurpassed in the world. The great Beach 
Hotel is one of the most popular wintering 
houses in the entire South. Little towns, full 
of promise, are strung like beads along the line, 
each the centre of a rich grazing and agricul- 
tural district. At Spofford Junction our Mexico 
passengers leave the ‘‘ main line,’’ and, turning 








southward, connect at Eagle Pass 
with the Mexican International R. R. 
At El Paso the Rio Grande is crossed 
en route westward, and in a few 
hours we are in Arizona. There are 
uplands and scattered mountain 
forms of strange contour about 
them. There is a quaint flavor 
of antiquity in the very air. The stations bear 
silvery-sounding Indian and Castilian names. 
The railway is yet so new that the arrival of a 
train is the greatest event of the day and an 
unfailing well spring of wonder to the gro- 
tesquely-costumed Indians. At Yuma, where 
the Gila flows from its desert path into the noble 
Colorado, we enter California, the wonderland 
of the Occident. At Los Angeles we greet the 
Pacific, after a short side journey to Santa Bar- 
bara, one of the most popular sea-side resorts 
of the Pacific. Through the weird shadows of 
Tehachapi Pass, the grand central basin of the 
Golden State .is seen spread out like a beauteous 
mirage upon the northern vista. Lake Tulare 
is here at the left. At Berenda you take the 
sleeper for Raymond, where stages wait to carry 
you into the wondrous Yosemite; and at La- 
throp you take the train for Sacramento, from 
which point divergent lines transport you to 
far-famed Tahoe and the base of the inspiring 
dome of Shasta. Proceeding directly from La- 
throp we soon catch the first glimpse of the 
Golden Gate, and crossing the beautiful bay 
approach the city of the Pacific—San Francisco. 
Much more about Mexico and California and 
special excursion tickets can be had of E. Haw- 
ley, G. E. A., 343 Broadway, New York. 


Messrs. RAYMonD & WuiTcoms’s excursions 
to Mexico and the Pacific Coast have proved 
very popular the present season. The number 
of Mexico tours was increased to four, and the 
applicants for places were so numerous that in 
two instances a waiting list was established, a 
limit being placed on the membership in all 
cases. The March tours seem quite as popular 
as the others, and the membership lists are sure 
to be filled in advance of the date of departure. 
Many well-known residents of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia are enrolled for these 
trips. The itinerary of these excursions has 
been planned with a liberal hand, and it goes 
without saying that much more is seen through 
the employment of a special train service than 
would be possible otherwise. The train fre- 
quently stops at unaccustomed points for sight- 
seeing, and meal stations are not necessarily 
regarded, as the train, which is made up of 
elegant Pullman vestibuled cars, includes a 
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first-class dining car. Evena barber shop and 

. bathroom are comprised in this model train. 
Thus the traveler is provided with hotel com- 
forts in out-of-the-way places. 

Entering Mexico over the International Rail- 
road, the first halt of consequence is made in the 
romantic city of Zacatecas, to see which and its 
interesting suburb of Guadalupe a day is taken. 
The party then moves on to the famous springs 
of Aguas Calientes, where another day is passed 
in viewing the gardens, markets and luxurious 
baths of that charming city. <A day at the great 
manufacturing city of Leon is the next feature, 
and by means of + side trip by rail from Silao 
the quaint old mining city of Guanajuato is 
visited. Querétaro is next seen and, as a matter 
of course, the Cerro de las Campanas, where 
Maximilian, Miramon and Mejia were shot. 
From Querétaro the party proceeds to the city 
of Mexico, where ten days are passed with 
numerous little excursions to Guadalupe, the 
Castle of Chapultepec, etc. During this time 
the visitors make their headquarters at the Itur- 
bide, the leading hotel of the city (formerly the 
palace of the emperor whose name it has taken). 
As an evidence of the liberal manner in which 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb have planned 
the tour, it should be added that during this 
sojourn of the party at the hotel the firm is 
paying for the idle train of cars. 

The sight-seeing expeditions in and about the 
city are not necessarily taken by the travelers 
in a body, and, indeed, every precaution is 
taken to divest the tour of all semblance to the 
ordinary ‘‘excursion.’’ A corps of interpreters 
attends the party everywhere, and thus indi- 
vidual sight seeing or going about in little fam- 
ily parties is rendered enjoyable. - One day will 
be devoted to a trip over the Mexican National 
Railway, a narrow gauge line that surmounts 
the mountain rim of the Valley of Anahuac. 
The pretty city of Toluca will be visited in the 
course of this expedition and on a market day. 
A six-days’ trip will next be taken over the 
Mexican Railway, or, as it is popularly known, 
the ‘‘ English’’ road, and in the course of this 
delightful journey Puebla, the Pyramid of Cho- 
lula, Haxcala, Orizaba, the tropical country 
around Cordoba, the Falls of Atoyac and other 
interesting places will be seen. 

Returning once more to the city of Mexico, 
the party will prepare for its northward journey, 
which is made over the entire main line of the 
Mexican Central Railway. From _ Irapuato, 
however, a divergence of 161 miles is made in 
order to visit the interesting old city of Guadala- 
jara. Three days, including a Sunday, will be 
devoted to that place. Continuing northward 
on the return to Irapuato the party will visit 
Chihuahua, which, with the old border city of 
Juarez (formerly Paso del Norte), completes the 
Mexican round. 

It will be seen that the journey is a very com- 
prehensive one, while the provisions for com- 
fortable transit are unsurpassed. 

The excursions to California are planned 
upon an equally liberal scale. There are to be 
two trips to that favored land in February, 
three in March, and in April two parties will 
leave the East fora complete sight-seeing round 
of the Pacific Coast. One. section will first 
make an extended journey through California 
from the Mexican border to the Siskiyous, and 
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then visit Oregon, Washington, the Puget 
Sound country and Victoria, the capital of Brit- 
ish Columbia, returning eastward over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, with a week’s trip 
through the Yellowstone National Park. The 
other section returns eastward from San Fran- 
cisco, via Salt Lake City, and over the Denver 
and Rio Grande line to Manitou Springs and 
Denver. These trips differ from the March ex- 
cursions, being intended especially as sight-see- 
ing rounds. An excursion to Alaska in a spe- 
cial steamer will be arranged in connection with 
the Pacific Northwest tour, and many of the 
winter tourists have arranged to join this party, 
which will leave Tacoma about the middle of 
June. 


Ir has been a gay winter at the Raymond, 
East Pasadena, Cal., where many well-known 
Bostonians, New Yorkers and Philadelphians 
are booked for the season. The Christmas holi- 
day festivities were very elaborate, comprising 
balls, card parties and various entertainments, 
in which the fashionable guests participated. 
These, with weekly hops and the numerous 
facilities for horseback and carriage rides 
which the neighborhood so richly affords, have 
kept the visitors busily employed. Many of the 
guests are regular patrons, registering at the 
hotel when it opened for the season in Novem- 
ber. There have been a number of expeditions 
to the summit of Wilson’s Peak and to the 
cafions in the neighboring mountains. Proba- 
bly none of the great winter resort hotels on the 
Pacific Coast has enjoyed so large a share of 
patronage as the Raymond. 





CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 


OVERLAND FLYERS. 


The joint arrangement between the Chicago 
& North-Western and Union Pacific Railways 
provides improved passenger service. 

The LIMITED FAST MAIL leaves Chicago 
daily 10.30 P.M., carrying Sleeping Cars only 
from Chicago to Portland, in eighty-two hours; 
to San Francisco in eighty-five hours. 

The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chicago 
daily 10.30 P.M.; carries Coaches and Colon- 
ist Sleeper through from Chicago to Portland 
in four days. 

The DENVER LIMITED leaves Chicago 
daily 5.30 P.M., a Solid Vestibuled train with 
Wagner or Pullman Sleepers, Free Chair Cars, 
First-Class Coaches, from Chicago to Denver 
in thirty-eight hours. 

Chicago & North-Western and Union Pacific 
Dining Cars on Limited Fast Mail and Denver 
Limited. 

For information in full detail, apply to any 
Ticket Agent or at Agencies Chicago & North- 
Western or Union Pacific Railways. 


E. P. WILSON, G. P. A., C. & N.-W. R’y, CuicaGco, 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., U. P. R’y, Omana, NEs, 
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ASK FOR THE 


“HODGMAN” 


Double Texture Tailor-Made Water- 
proof Cassimere Coats or 


“MACKINTOSHES.” 


Better than English. 
No Breaking at the Seams. 
Soft and Pliable at any Temperature. 
No Disagreeable Odor like 
Foreign “‘ Proofed’’ Garments. 
Full Line of Patterns and Sizes. 
Perfect Fitting and Durable. 
Double Texture Coats. 
Ladies’ Mackintosh Cloaks. 


VERY POPULAR PRICES, SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE SEND FOR CIR- 
CULAR AND SAMPLES TO 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
459 and 461 Broadway, cor, Grand 8t., New York. 





“Way Down upon the S’wanee River."’ 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


THE NEW 


WINTER RESORT and SANITARIUM, 


Offers to the lovers of outdoor sport and exer- 
cise many advantages over other points in the 
State. 

On the river, alligator hunting in abundance. 
—Quail and duck hunting as fine as can be had 
anywhere.—Deer hunting within a day’s ride, 
and guides always in attendance. — Steam 
launch and rowboats on river, for pleasure or 
hunting.—Lawn tennis and croquet pavilion. 
—Bowling alley and billiard room.—Livery, 
hunting wagons, etc., supplied. 

In addition to these, the water of the spring 
offers certain relief from rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia or kidney troubles. 


For illustrated matter or circular address 


L. W. SCOVILLE, Suwanee, Fla. 


SUWANEE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
FLORIDA. 








| ik RMR 
| 


Among the Orange Groves of the beautiful San Gabriel Valley, eight miles from Los Angeles. 


W. RAYMOND. Proprietor. 





&. H. MERRILL, Manacer. 
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J. & W. a a “PARAGON” 


Catalogue 
from office of 
this Journal 
post free. 


The Highest Possible 
Excellence. 
The Most Elegant 
English Guns. 

















at 150 yards. 











Agents Wanted. 


HAMMERLESS GUN. 


FTER ELEVEN 
YEARS’ TRIAL 

in every sporting country 
= now stands 
unequaled 

or SAFETY, 

= DURABIL- 

s ITY, EASE 

OF MANIP- 
ULATION 

and GEN- 

ERAL EF- 
FICIENCY. 


j y Prices—$79, $100, $125, 
' $150, $175. 


LONG RANGE WILD- FOWL GUNS. 


Guaranteed performance of 10-bore at 100 yards; 8-bore at 120 yards, 4-bore 
Shooting ceftificate accompanies each gun. 
detailed catalogue free from office of this journal. 
AMERICANS visiting Europe are invited to call and be accurately 
measured for a perfectly-fitting gun. 


1 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Full particulars in 





If you want to protect your family or esiate in the event of 
your death you will find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


—IN THE — 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NE® YORK 


to be the safest, the least expensive and the fairest in the 
market. The premiums are adjusted to cover the cost during 
each successive term selected only, but the right is given to 
renew the insurance from term to term during the remainder 
of life if desired without medical re-examination or other 
condition. The unnecessarily high rates of level or un- 
changing premiums are avoided on the one hand, and the 
insecurity of assessment insurance is avoided on the other. 
Renewable Term Insurance combines the advantages of 
both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies in the country the 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS shows the largest percentage of 
assets to liabilities, and the smallest percentage of payments 
for death claims and expenses, thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to the 


HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 Broadway, New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


RB GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





Sullivan Cigarettes. 


If you want to enjoy better health and relish 
your smoke thoroughly, stop using Cheap Cigar- 
ettes and don’t smoke so much. Try smoking 
for a short time after meals only, and the 
expense you are put to for a really first-class 
article will be no greater than now. 

The Sullivan Cigarettes are made only from 
the highest grade of Roumelian Tobacco that 
can be obtained and are hand rolled. We keep 
in stock the following brands: 


Sub Rosa (large) packed in boxes of 100 each. 
Special (medium) « “ 6 6 100 «& 
Zora (regular) “ “ 6 6 IO 6 


Should you not find them at your club or at 
first-class dealers’ send to us for prices, and if 
you care for sample box of 10 inclose 25 cents. 


—-SOLE AGENTS— 


DRUMMOND & FISKE, 
24 STATE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
























Tuis department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 


graphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowingand Canoeing. In the woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croquet. Sosether with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the lat- 
ter, together with the general result of their most note- 
worthy contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of Ourt- 
ING,” 239 Fifth avenue, New York. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE following officers of the Buffalo Camera 
Club have been elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. G Hunter Bartlett; vice- 
president, Charles W. Hamlin; treasurer, Chas. 
E. Hayes ; recording secretary, George J. Bailey ; 
corresponding secretary, E. F. Hall. 


THE correct time of exposure is one of the 
great problems of photography, and on it de- 
pends the quality of the negative. In a little 
book received from Gauthier-Villars, of Paris, 
M. de la Baume Pluvinel considers the ques- 
tion from a mathematical standpoint, and, after 
a series of most complex mathematics, deduces 
several tables by which any amateur may arrive 
at the correct time of exposure. ‘‘ The Time of 
Exposure”’ is the title. Of especial interest is a 
chapter on instantaneous photography, in which 
are several very original theories. 


Le Moniteur Photographique states that an ex- 
cellent way of copying engravings by photog- 
raphy can be used in the evening, by hanging 
the engraving and at each side placing a lamp 
with white paper for.a reflector. This means 
of copying photographs has been given a test by 
several experts, and they declare that very soft 
effects are produced. A Cramer 40 plate re- 


quires about five minutes’ exposure. 
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A NEW use has been found for the carrier 
pigeon in Russia—carrying negatives taken in 
a balloon to the photographer’s. The Movoe 
Vremya gives an account of some experiments 
to this end recently made, in which the Czar’s 
winter palace was photographed in the air, the 
plates being sealed in paper bags impenetrable 
by light, tied to a pigeon’s foot, and sent to the 


developer. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE Twelfth Regiment Athletic Association 
held its annual fall games on the evening of 
December 11 in its armory. very large 
audience witnessed the sports, which were 
well conducted. The following are the results: 

60-yards handicap, run in trial heats—Won by 
T. J. Lee, N. Y. A. C. (1 ft.); W. J. Morgan, 
N. J. A. C, (6 ft.), 2; time, 6 4-5s. 

Half-mile novice race—Final heat—J. Sorey, 
Allerton A. C., 1; E. Billings, N. Y. A. C., 2; 
time, 2m. 17 I-5s. 

440-yards handicap race—Final heat—E. E. 
Barnes, N. J. A. C. (3 yards), 1; F.S. Greene, 
N. J. A. C. (16 yards), 2; time, 56 3-5s. 

Mile handicap walk—J. B. Keating, P. A. C. 
(scratch), 1; C. Wulf, P. A.C. (3s.), 2; time, 
7m. 12s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap race—Final heat— 
L. A. Schaefer, Brooklyn (go yards), 1; J. J. 
Boreland, B. B. C.(70 yards), 2; time, 6m. 
37 2-5s. 

220-yards handicap hurdle, 2 ft. 6 in. high— 
Final heat—J. C. Lally, P.. A. C. (10 yards), 1; 
E. L. Sarre, M. A. C. (§ yards), 2; time, 
29 4-5s. 

1,000-yards handicap race — Final heat — 
Charles Britton, A. A.C. (25 yards), 1; P. D. 
Skillman, 2; time, 2m. 30 2-5s. 


THE sixteenth games of the Seventh Regiment 
Athletic Association were held at their armory 
on December 7 and were witnessed by a very 
large audience. The events and winners were 
as follows: 

93-yards handicap run—Final heat—S. Duncan 
(12 yards), 1; time, Ios. 

1,000-yards handicap run—P. R. 
(scratch), 1; time, 2m. 31%s. 

Half-mile handicap walk—W. E. F. Smith 
(30s.), I; time, 4m. I 2-5s. 

Mile bicycle race, novices—H. Canfield, 3m. 
28s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—W. Gray, Jr. (125 
yards); time, 7m. I2s. 

440-yards handicap run—S. Duncan (8 yards) ; 
time, 57s. 


Irwin 





220-yards hurdle handicap—C. F. Bostwick 
(1% yards); time, 30 3-5s. 
220-yards run, "novices—G. H. 
28 I-5s. 
Three-legged handicap race, 176 yards—J. E. 
L -hens and F. R. Gwynn (3 yards) ; time, 26s. 
Half-mile roller-skating handicap—H. J. Dietz 
(scratch) ; time, Im. 57 3-5s. 
Half-mile run, novices—J. N. Ryan ; 
24s. 
Wheelbarrow handicap—C. S. Burn (scratch) ; 
time, 55s. 
Putting 16-pound shot, handicap—J. P. War- 


Moore ; time, 


time, 2m. 


ren (8 ft.) ; 30 ft. 3 in. 
Sack race, 50 yards—J. C. Westlake; time, 
8 I-5s. 


Potato race—H. C. Senior. 

Running high jump, handicap—L. McLellan 
(6 in.), 4 ft. 10 in. 

Inter-company tug of war, teams of four men, 
total weight limited to 550 pounds—Comp pany A 
won from Company B in the final pull by 2% 
inches. 

The most important event on the program 
was the 2-mile invitation race, for which Day, 
Hjertsberg, S. Thomas, Skillman and Wells 
were entered. W. D. Day, N. J. A. C., won 
in 9m. 53 2-5s., with E. Hjertsberg, N. J. A. C., 
a good second. 


UNDER very adverse circumstances Sidney 
Thomas accomplished a wonderful performance 
at long-distance running November 30, on the 
grounds of the Manhattan Athletic Club. The 
track was in wretched condition and the weather 
very cold, a strong wind adding to the discom- 
fort of the small number of spectators and the 
runner. The pace makers were T. P. Conneff, 
K. Grieve, S. J. Cornell, E. Piper and W. C. 
Edwards. The record breaking began after 
passing the 10-mile mark, Thomas making 10% 
miles in 59m. 6 3-5s. The previous record was 
th. 2m. 43s., by P. D. Skillman, in 1884. 
Thomas broke the record for running one hour, 
covering 10 miles 1,132% yards, The previous 
American amateur record was 10 miles 90424 
yards, by W. T. Young, New York, November 
24, 1888. The best English amateur record is 
11 miles 932 yards, by W. G. George, London, 
July 23, 1884. After that Thomas altered every 
record from It up to15 miles. His times were 
as follows: 11 miles, th. Im. 53 3-5s.; 12 miles, 
1h. 7m. 50 2-5s.; 13 miles, rh. 13m. 56 3-5s.; 14 
miles, 1h. 20m. 26 3-5s.; 15 miles, th. 27m. 
II 3-5s. The previous record for 15 miles was 
th, 36m. 7s., by W. C. Davies, New York, May 
16, 1882. The best English amateur record is 
th. 24m. 24s., by G. A. Dunning, London, 
January 1, 1881. The best English professional 
record is th. 22m., by J. Howitt, London, March 
22, 1852, and the best American professional 
record is th. 28m. 46s., by Charles Price, New 
York, October 20, 1879. The watches for the 
full distance marked as follows: C. C. Hughes 
had th. 27m. g 3-5s.; S. D. See, th. 27m. I! 
3-5s.; Robert Stoll and G. A. Avery, th. 27m. 
12 2-5s. The middle time was taken. 


FAIRLY good weather has made it possible for 
the various cross-country clubs to hold interest- 
ing runs. These, together with games held by 


the various regimental athletic associations, 
have kept athletes in trim. College men have 
been hard at work in rowing tanks and gymna- 
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siums, preparing for the approaching spring 
campaign. Altogether the outlook for a season 
of good athletic performances is very promis- 
ing. 

THE fifteenth field day of the University of 
California was held on November 16. The 
games brought out considerable promising ma- 
terial, though the records themselves were not 
very good. 


A MosT interesting exhibition of ‘‘ Arts and 
Sports’’ was opened at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
London, last month. The walls are covered 
with some of the best examples of painters of 
almost every age and clime, from Albert Durer, 
Velasquez and Rubens down to Morland, Stubbs, 
Landseer, Leech and well-known artists of the 
present day. Every variety of sport, from perch 
fishing totiger shooting, has therefore its worthy 
exponent, and of racing plate and sporting 
weapons, ancient and modern, a valuable col- 
lection is gathered together. Foremost among 
the contributors is the Queen, who has sent 
twenty-five pictures, comprising Landseer’s 
“Sanctuary”? and ‘‘The Deer Drive,’’ from 
Buckingham Palace. The Prince of Wales has 
lent a selection from the trophies collected by 
him during his sporting expeditions in many 
lands; and the Duke of Edinburgh has loaned 
some of the best examples from his magnificent 
collection. 


E. C. CARTER, the clever runner of the New 
York Athletic Club, has accepted the position 
of official handicapper of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. 

A VERY successful field day was held by the 
Y. M. C. A, Athletic Association, of Bridgeton, 
N. J., on November 28. The games were well 
attended and the events closely contested. 


THE Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy has 
elected the following officers to serve during the 
new year: President, M. W. Phillips; vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Reyburn; secretary, W. T. Wallace ; 
treasurer, H. McMillan. 


THE following definition of an amateur athlete 
was recently adopted by the Pacific Coast Ama- 
teur Athletic Association. It deserves the care- 
ful attention of all who have the best interests of 
athletics at heart: ‘‘An amateur athlete is one 
who has never competed in an open competi- 
tion, nor for either a stake, gate money or en- 
trance fee ; one who has never instructed, pur- 
sued, or assisted in the pursuit of athletic exer- 
cises as a means of livelihood, nor for gain or 
any emolument ; one whose membership of any 
athletic organization was not brought about or 
does not continue because of the waiving of the 
initiation fees or dues, nor because of any 
understanding, expressed or implied, whereby 
his becoming or continuing to be a member of 
such organization will be, or is, of any pecuniary 
benefit to him whatever, either directly or in- 
directly, and who shall in all respects conform 
to the by-laws and rules of this association.’’ 


THE American Athletic Club has elected the 
following officers: F. Gerow, president; A 
Malloy, vice-president; L. Levien, treasurer ; 
J. W. Bailey, secretary, and F, Ellis, captain. 


THE Williams College Athletic Association has 
never had an athletic field, and when the stu- 




















dents desired to hold games they were com- 
pelled to engage the Driving Park at North 
Adams. The success of such sterling athletes 
as Samuel Crook, R. C. Campbell, J. A. Amidon 
and numerous other wearers of the ‘* purple 
W.”’ has drawn increased interest toward field 
sports in the college, and the college is to have a 
new athletic plant, in addition to the thoroughly 
equipped gymnasium which it now possesses. 
The new field is the gift of Byron Weston, the 
noted paper manufacturer of Dalton, Mass., and 
it will be called Weston Field in his honor. It 
will have a quarter-mile clay and cinder com- 
posite path, which will be hard, firm and springy, 
on account of its construction with rounding, 
easy turns. The centre field will have places 
for putting the shot and throwing the hammer, 
jumping paths and a baseball diamond of the 
finest description. The field has already been 
surveyed, and the active work of excavating 
and planning will be commenced at an early 
day. When the path is completed it will not be 
used, but will be allowed to settle through the 
medium of the winter’s snow and rain, and in 
the spring the annual field meeting of the Col- 
lege Athletic Association will be held. It is ex- 
pected that the track will be one of the fastest 
paths in the country, and many of the college 
records are expected to be lowered on Weston 
Field. 


Ir is not often that a record is lowered three 
times in one season, yet that was the case with 
the 3-mile amateur running record last year, 
which was beaten by P. D. Skillman at the East- 
ern championship meeting at Bergen Point on 
June 15, and again was lowered by A. B. George 
at the New York Athletic Club games on Octo- 
ber 5, and last by Day on November 16 at Ber- 
gen Point. Thus the record was lowered twice 
on the same track. 


AT the semi-annual meeting of the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association. the treasurer’s 
report showed that the original cost of the new 
grounds was $45,000, and that there had been 
expended in improvements $23,146.96, making 
the total cost of $68,146.96. A change in the by- 
laws now admits members at sixteen years of 
age. 


THE record of 9s. for 100 yards which has 
been credited to George Seward since the date 
of the performance at Hammersmith, England, 
September 30, 1844, must be considered as in- 
correct. Considerable doubt has always at- 
tached to the genuineness of the record, since 
the means of obtaining accurate time in those 
days were somewhat limited. However, an eye- 
witness has been found who declares that 
Seward ran the race from a flying start and that 
the track was down hill, which of course invali- 
dates the record. Thisleaves H. Johnsonand H. 
Bethune in possession of the fastest professional 
time in the world for 100 yards—g 4-5s. The 
former’s record was made at Cleveland, July 31, 
1886, and the latter’s at Oakland, Cal., February 
22, 1888. Nevertheless, it is but just to Seward 
to give him credit for having probably been the 
fastest runner the world has ever seen. He 
was a wonder at distances under 200 yards, and 
for a long time had a standing challenge to give 
any man in the world 5 yards in 120, or Io 
yards in 300 for any amount of money. 


OUR MONTALY RECORD. 


A WONDERFUL feat at standing jumping with- 
out weights was accomplished by Joseph Dar- 
by, the great English professional jumper, on 


October 24, at Ashton-under-Lyne, England. 
He cleared 11 ft. 8% in. for one standing broad 
jump without weights, and 23 ft. 11 in. for two 
jumps without weights. The profes- 
sional record was Io ft. 10% in., H. M. 
Johnson, New York city, uae 4, 1884. 
The amateur record is 10 ft. 9% in., by M. W. 
Ford, New York city, April 23, 1885. There 
was no previous English professional record, 
but the amateur record there is Io ft. 5 in., by 
J. J. Tickle, Manchester, September 2, 1871. 
The record for two jumps without weights was 
22 ft. 24% in., by H. M. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo., 
September 15, 1888. There was no amateur 
record at this game. 


THE St. George Snowshoe Club, of Montreal, 
marched 300 strong, December 28, over the 
mountain to their club house. This was the 
largest party that had thus far made a snowshoe 
trip. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to organize an athletic 
association among the boys of the public schools 
of New York city. Several prizes have already 
been promised by gentlemen who are interested 
in the plan, and an effort will be made to have 
matters so far in shape as to hold a competition 
on Decoration Day. The name of this new 
athletic body is to be the Inter-School Athletic 
Association of the City of New York. The idea 
is a most excellent one, and with careful atten- 
tion to the training of the youngsters it should 
improve their physiques wonderfully and act as 
a corrective to the drive and push caused by 
their studies. 


The 200-yard Sheffield handicap, which is run 
in heats, was decided on December 27. The 
following is a summary of the prize winners: 
es Jennings, Camberwell, 8134 yards start (£80), 

; T. Hendry, Newcastle, 85 (£12 Ios.), 2; 
I non Huddersfield, 84 (£5), 3; W. bad 
Sheffield, 80%, (£2), 4. 


THE New York Outing Club, with offices and 
headquarters at Bath Beach, was incorporated 
recently. The object of the organization is to 
promote and encourage the development of 
athletic sports and exercises, including yachting, 
hunting, fishing, swimming, gymnastics, lawn 
tennis, billiards and all amateur pastimes tend- 
ing to the promotion of health and strength. It 
is the intention of the club to acquire property 
at Bath Beach and lay out there a complete 
athletic field, where winter sports may also be 
enjoyed. 


AT a recent meeting of the board of gover- 
nors of the Berkeley Athletic Club it was decided 
to spend $10,000 on improvements to the oval 
at Morris Dock. When all these changes shall 
have been made the grounds will be among the 
finest in the country. The location is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and access is easily had from 
the city by two lines of railroads. The mem- 
bership is increasing rapidly, the newcomers 
being in large part college men. A strong ath- 
letic team will be formed in the spring, which, 
with a strengthened cricket eleven and their 
present splendid bicycle team, will endeavor to 
worthily represent the Berkeley Club. About 
fifty tennis courts will be available, and consid- 





erable attention will be paid to that sport as 
well as to baseball. 


THE Prospect Harriers had a good cross- 
country run of nine miles on New Year's Day. 
W. H. Lightfoot finished first, with J. Rogers 
second. The run occupied an hour and five 
minutes. 


THE readers of OUTING will find these records 
of great value to them: 

Half-mile run—America, tm. 55 \%s., by W. C. 
Dohn, at Travers Island, N. Y., June 22, 1889 ; 
England, Im. 54 2-5s., by F. J. K. Cross, at Ox- 
ford, March 9g, 1889. 

Mile run—America, 4m. 21 2-5s., by W. G. 
George, in New York city, November 11, 1882; 
England, 4m. 18 2-5s., by W. G. George, Bir- 
mingham, June 21, 1884. 

2-mile run—America, gm. 38 3-5s., by E. C. 
Carter, at Brooklyn, L. I., June 10, 1886; Eng- 
land, 9m. 17 2-5s., by W. G. George, in London, 
April 26, 1884. 

3-mile run—America, 15m. 8s., by W. D. Day, 
at Bergen Point, N. J., November 16, 1889; 
England, 14m. 29 3-5s., by J. Kibblewhite, in 
London, August 31, 1889. 

5-mile run—America, 25m. 23 3-5s., by E. C. 
Carter in New York city, September 17, 1887 ; 
England, 25m. 7 4-5s., by W. G. George, in Lon- 
don, July 28, 1884. : 

10-mile run—America, 52m. 38 2-5s., by W. 
D. Day, at Staten Island, N. Y., October 26, 
1889; England, 51m. 20s., by W. G. George, 
in London, April 7, 1884. 

Mile walk—America, 6m. 29 3-5s., by F. P. 
Murray, in New York city, October 27, 1883; 
England, 6m. 32 1-5s., by H. Whyatt, at Birming- 
ham, May 3, 1884. 

Standing high jump—America, 5 ft. 1% in., 
by W. Soren, in New York city, May 29, 1880; 
England, 4 ft. ro in., by F. Hargreaves and E. 
Moore, at Pendlebury, August 5, 1871, 

Running high jump—America, 6 ft. 4 in., by 
W. B. Page, Philadelphia, Pa., October 7, 1887; 
England, 6 ft. 3% in., by W. B. Page, at Stour- 
bridge, August 15, 1887. 

Running broad jump—America, 23 ft. 3 in., 
by M. W. Ford, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 14, 
1886; Ireland, 23 ft. 2 in., by P. Davin, at 
Monastereven, August 30, 1883, and ‘at Portar- 
lington, September, 13, 1883. AtSan Francisco, 
Cal., February 22, 1889, V. E. Schiefferstein 
cleared about 23 ft. 334 in., but owing toa trifling 
lack of level in the run away he declined to 
claim a record; and at Ball's Bridge grounds, 
Dublin, Ireland, July 31, 1886, J. Purcell cleared 
23 ft. 11% in., but subsequent measurements 
proved that the ground from take-off toalighting 
point had a fall of 4 8-toin. The actual jump 
on the level must have been as much as 23 ft. 
7 in. 

BASEBALL. 


PRINCETON will soon have a very complete 
baseball cage. It will measure 180 feet by 60 
and contain a track with but twelve laps to the 
mile. 


THE University of Pennsylvania will also 
have a large cage for her baseball team. It is 


to be 100 feet wide by 200 long. Besides facili- 
ties for the ball team, provision will be made for 
the accommodation of the other athletic teams. 
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BICYCLING. 


THE Chicago Cricket and Athletic Club, hav- 
ing secured a piece of ground 600 feet square, is 
preparing to lay a bicycle track, three laps to the 
mile, and to build a club house in which the 
needs of wheelmen will be carefully considered. 


THE competition for the mileage cup and gold 
medal of the Missouri Bicycle Club closed on 
December 1, and at a late meeting of the club 
the mileage committee awarded the prize to 
Lieut. G. F. Peckham, with 3,592 miles to his 
credit from April 1 to December 1. The cup is 
to be won twice to become the property of the 
winner. The medal offered for the best attend- 
ance on club runs was awarded to J. Hurck. 
The reported mileages of the five highest men 
are: G. F. Peckham, 3,592 miles; J. Hurck, 
3,089 miles; E. Grath, 2,679 miles; R. Holm, 
1,655 miles; W. Grath, 1,631 miles, 


THE San Francisco (Cal.) Bicycle Club, ata 
meeting held on December 12, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, G. J. Hobe; vice- 
president, L. D. Owens; recording secretary, 
L. B. Morse; financial secretary, H. C. 
Mathews. 


Tom Rok, a member of the Chicago Bicycle 
Club, made the trip from San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, under the auspices of the Chicago Herald, 
In order to make the record a reliable one, 
Roe’s progress on his route, which lay along the 
Santa Fé road, was checked by the officials, who 
advised the Herald by wire. The start was 
made September 23 and ended December 2. 
Owing to the lateness of the season, the rider 
encountered much severe weather, and his 
progress was considerably delayed by snow 
storms and muddy roads. Otherwise he would 
have been able to materially shorten Stevens’ 
time of seventy-three days. As it was, he suc- 
ceeded in beating it by 24h. 13m. His cyclome- 
ter registered 2,77714 miles, or 653 more than 
ridden by Stevens. Roe was received all along 
his route by the various cycling clubs in the 
kindest manner, and a grand reception was also 
accorded him in Chicago. The wheel ridden 
by him was a Light Champion of the Gormully & 
Jeffery Manufacturing Company. 


THE Philadelphia, Pa., twenty-four hour 
championship record was lowered by B. F. 
McDaniel, of the Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, 
who started Saturday night, December 7, under 
favorable conditjons, but was greatly hindered 
by a heavy rain which set in Sunday afternoon. 
Notwithstanding the heavy mud, which greatly 
impeded his progress, he continued, and when 
time was up McDaniel had accomplished 201% 
miles. 


New YEAr’s Day was a day of general re- 
joicing at the various bicycle club houses in and 
about New York. 


CycLeErs will find one of the most convenient 
and useful calendars to be that published by 
the Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston, 
Mass, It isin the form of a pad, and a goodly 
portion of each leaf is left blank for memo- 
randa, and, as the leaves are not pasted but 
sewed at the ends, an opportunity is given to 
put down future engagements. A portable 
stand with pen and pencil holder accompanies 
the pad. Each slip of the calendar contains a 
























quotation pertaining to cycling, taken from lead- 
ing publications and prominent writers. These 
excerpts are very valuable ones, mentioning 
notable facts in cycling, opinions of medical 
men, clergymen and other professional gentle- 
men ; the rights of cyclers on the road, advice 
regarding dress, directions about road making, 
etc., thus offering in an attractive and conven- 
ient form important information on many topics 
on which everyone should be informed. These 
calendars can be had for the asking of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company. 


‘LHE growth in popularity of ladies’ bicycles 
during the past season has been very rapid; so 
numerous have become the lady riders that they 
have formed wheel clubs to which ladies only 
are admitted. One of the largest of these 
clubs formed is the Woman’s Wheel and Ath- 
letic Club of Buffalo, which has a large member- 
ship. Miss Emma Rummell, the captain of the 
club, has during the past season covered some 
2,500 miles, and quite a number of the members 
have done 2,000. The Harlem Wheelmen of 
New York admit ladies to membership, as do 
also several other clubs in the vicinity of New 
York; but lady riders, recognizing the strength 
of their numbers, have begun to form clubs of 
their own, one of the latest of which is the 
Brooklyn Ladies’ Cyciing Club. 


A RACE meeting was held by the wheelmen of 
Central California at Napa, Cal., on November 
29, which was fairly well attended. In the 
quarter-mile race F. E. Southworth won in 
37%s., breaking the Pacific amateur record. 


BOWLING. 


A MEETING of delegates of the Athletic Bowl- 
ing League, which consists of the New York 
Athletic Club, Orange Athletic Club, Jersey 
City Athletic Club, Staten Island Athletic Club, 
Roseville Athletic Club, and the Oxford Club of 
Brooklyn, was held January 8, at the Astor 
House, New York, for the purpose of adopting 
rules and regulations and a schedule of games. 
The game adopted to be played by the League 
is what is known as the American ten-frame 
game, the pins to be from 15 to 16 inches in 
length, 15 inches in circumference, and 2 
inches across the bottom, 

It was decided to play sixty games, the season 
to end March 21. The League provides two 
club prizes, besides which two individual prizes 
are also offered for the highest average score in 
not less than fourteen games. 

The officers of the League are: President, 
R. S. Luqueer, of the New York Athletic Club, 
and secretary-treasurer, J. H. Curran, of the 
Jersey City Athletic Club. 


CRICKET. 


THE annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Cricket Association was held in Philadelphia 
on December 24. Harvard, Pennsylvania and 
Haverford were represented. The following 


schedule of games was arranged: Haverford v. 
Harvard, at Haverford, May 30; Harvard vw. 
Pennsylvania, at Cambridge, June 4 ; Haverford 
v. Pennsylvania, at Haverford. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: 
Wood, Pennsylvania ; 


President, H. C. 


vice-president, T. W. 
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Balch, Harvard ; secretary and treasurer, D. H. 

Blair, Haverford. 
THE English batting averages for the amateur 

season of 1889 show the following players as 

leading with an average of 20 runs and over to 

an innings: 

AMATEUR BATTING AVERAGES. 
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L. Wilson, 10 360 132 — | 36 
W. G. Grace, 45 |1,306 154 2 | 32.20 
T. C. O'Brien, 26 786 100* % | 32.3% 
4 Gegees, 26 709 30 3 | 30.19 
J. Key, 4° |1,070 176* 5 | 30.20 
F. Marchant, 23 669 176 — | 29.2 
i a Mordaunt, 12 338 127 — | 28.32 
W. iH. Patterson, 16 422 115 zr | 2.2 
W. W. Read, . 33 805 115 z | 2s. 8 
A. E, Stoddart, . 35 317 78* 2 | 24.25 
F. G. J. Ford, 20 495 123 — | 24.15 
E. A. Nepean, . 44 885 64* 8 | 24.21 
W. Newham 36 821 110 1 | 23.16 
Lord George Scott, 9 186 47 1 | 23.2 
C. P. Foley, 13 294 113 — | 22.8 
0. G. Radcliffe, 29 590 ro1r* | — | 21. 2 
A. K. Watson, . 15 304 89 — | 20.4 
* Not out. 


THE visits of English amateurs to the States 
during the last few years, under the guidance of 
Mr. E. J. Sanders, have been so enjoyable as 
well as satisfactory fromacricket point of view 
that it will be no surprise to those who have had 
any experience of the tours to know that that 
gentleman contemplates personally conducting 
another team on the same line as its predeces- 
sors across the Atlantic next fall. 


THE grounds of the Country Cricket Club of 
Philadelphia are rapidly being put in shape, 
and it is confidently expected that they will be 
ready for use next spring. It is proposed to 
erect a club house that will rival anything of 
its kind either in this country or in England. 
It will be built after the style of the colonial 
days and of Germantown stone. Unusually 
comfortable quarters will be furnished for the 
cricket and tennis players in the northeast 
wing, while the northwest wing is arranged 
for a dining room, and may be turned into a 
theatre. 


CURLING. 


A MATCH game was played on December 28 
in the new rink of the Montreal Curling Club 
between members representing the Montreal 
and Rideau clubs, of Ottawa, for the Quebec 
challenge cup. The Montreals won by a score 
of 61 points to 28 for Rideau. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Grand National 
Curling Club of America was held in New York 
on January 3. The meeting was well attended. 
The Tuxedo Curling Club was admitted to 
membership, and it was decided that the inter- 
national curling match for the Gordon medal 
should be played at Albany this season, instead 
of London, Canada. The place of playing the 
interstate match was changed from Van Cort- 
landt Lake to Greenwood Lake. 


THE Thistle Curling Club, of Hamilton, Can- 
ada, rejoices in the possession of a new rink. 





Every comfort is provided for the members in 
the way of reception, billiard, card and commit- 
tee rooms. 


Up to.the beginning of the new year the mild 
weather made curling in and around New York 
impossible. 


FENCING. 


FENCING is rapidly coming to the front as a 
popular pastime. Athletic clubs all over the 
country are giving considerable attention to it 
and there are numerous organizations which 
practice but this one sport. 


THE Fencers’ Club of New York city held a 
ladies’ day on December 2. A distinguished 
company of ladies and gentlemen witnessed a 
splendid display of the art of self defense with 
foil and sabre. An interesting contest with 
the foils took place between Signor Carmine 
Siniscalco, a noted Italian, and M. Armand 
Jacoby, from the famous school of Rouleau, of 
Paris. Each used the particular foil favored 
by his countrymen. Signor Alexander Bolo- 
gnesi and a member of the club fenced in the 
Italian style. There was also a contest with 
Italian sabres between Signor Siniscalco and 
Signor Bolognesi, which was a revelation of 
dainty and scientific work. Altogether the ex- 
hihition was a great success. 


THE fencing committee of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union have decided upon the foil, duelling 
swords and sabre as the implements for the 
championships to be decided on February 8 at 
the New York Athletic Club house. The fol- 
lowing rules were adopted by the committee to 
govern the contests, in addition to the regular 
fencing conditions : 

Each contestant must provide his own foil and 
duelling sword. The regulation No. 5 blades 
must be used. The diameter of the hilt of the 
duelling sword shall not exceed five inches. 
All button points must be small. 

The sabres to be used will be provided by the 
committee. 

The costume worn must be a dark fencing 
jacket and trousers, so that the chalk marks can 
be easily and plainly seen. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. 


THE members of the Blooming Grove Park 
Association rejoice in the possession of one of 
the finest game preserves in the country. The 
property consists of 18,000 acres, owned in fee, 
in Pike County, Pennsylvania, and 10,000 acres 
additional controlled by a ninety-nine years’ 
lease. There are streams for game fish and a 
park for deer. A match at pigeon shooting be- 
tween the Orange Gun Club and members of 
the Blooming Grove Association was shot 
December 21, in which much interest was taken. 
The contest was between teams of six men each 
for a trophy, twenty-five birds each man, 
Hurlingham rules. The visitors were success- 


ful by a score of 118 killed to 109. This was 
their second victory, and should they score a 
third win they will gain permanent possession 
of the cup. 

THE fish hatchery of the New York State 
Fishery Commission, at Bloomingdale, in the 
Adirondacks, is in most successful operation 
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Mildness of weather has been conducive to 
rapid hatching out of the eggs, and the com- 
mission will this spring be fully prepared to 
continue stocking the various streams and lakes 
under its jurisdiction. 


Many private lakes have lately been stocked 
with German carp. Every inducement to fur- 
ther the propagation of this hardy and delicious 
fish is offered by the commission. Anyone 
having on his premises a pond which he de- 
sires to stock will be presented with ten German 
carp, averaging in length from five to six inches, 
on application. He must, however, be armed 
with a pail or bucket in which to carry off the 
fish. Carp will also be sent on receipt of a re- 
quest by letter, in which case, however, twenty- 
five cents must be inclosed to pay for the vessel 
in which the carp are sent. 


THE annual report of the Ohio Fish and Game 
Commission shows that fish and game through- 
out the State have increased wonderfully. A 
plan has been made for the hatching of the 
marble catfish and the small-mouth black bass, 
which will soon stock the inland waters with two 
most valuable game fish. A strict surveillance 
was kept over violations of the game law and 
many convictions were secured. The hatchery 
at Sandusky has at present about sixty-three 
million whitefish eggs, which, when hatched, 
will be placed in Lake Erie. 


A SALE of the fishing privileges of the well- 
known streams of the Province of Quebec was 
held on January 10, under the auspices of the 
Government. There was a large attendance, 
including many sportsmen from the States. 
Fair prices were obtained. While in many 
instances the exclusive right to fish certain 
waters can be secured for a nominal sum, the 
expenses connected with keeping 4 house, etc., 
and attendants are sufficiently large to deter 
most sportsmen, save the very wealthy and 
large fishing clubs. 


AN abundance of game is reported from 
Maine, where the unusually open season has 
kept still hunters from their work, and as acon- 
sequence another year will see a still greater in- 
crease, especially in large game. 


AMERICAN wild turkeys have been success- 
fully acclimatized in Austria on that portion of 
the estate of Count Breuner which is known as 
the Danubian meadows, and great flocks of 
them are to be seen in his forests. About the 
middle of the last century there was a vast flock 
of wild turkeys in Windsor Forest, which had 
been introduced by William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, from Richmond Park, where, during the 
reigns of Anne and George I., there were thou- 
sands of these birds. The Richmond flock was 
destroyed by poachers, and that at Windsor 
gradually became extinct, the last known birds 
having been devoured at ‘‘ The Cottage’’ dur- 
ing the reign of George IV., but about that 
period there was also a flock at Holkham, which 
Lord Leicester established. 


FOOTBALL. 


THE Manhattan Athletic Club’s football team 
defeated the New York Athletic Club’s team, 
December 14, on the grounds of the former, by 
ascore of 10 to 2 There was considerable 
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snow on the ground, which made all scientific 
play impossible. 

On the grounds of the Brooklyn Athletic As- 
sociation, at De Kalb and Classon avenues, the 
football elevens of Columbia Grammar School 
and Adelphi Academy played the final match 
game for the championship of the Interscholas- 
tic Football Association on November 30. It 
was an easy game for the Adelphi boys, who 
won by a score of 48 to 4. 


A MOST interesting game of Association foot- 
ball was played on November8 on the Ridge- 
wood ball grounds between the Nonpareil Club, 
of New York, and the Longfellow Club, of 
Brooklyn. The prize was the Shelton Cup and 
gold medals for the individual members of the 
winning team. The Brooklyn men won by a 
score of 4 goals to 2. 


THE noted Princeton football team went to 
Washington and played a game on December 7 
with a picked eleven composed of many old 
football players. A very good game resulted, 
which was witnessed by a very large audience. 
The college men were too strong for their op- 
ponents, defeating them by a score of 57 too. 


AT a recent meeting of the Rugby Football 
Union in London the following resolution was 
passed: ‘‘The employment of touch judges is 
optional ; they must be appointed at the request 
of the captain or secretary of one of the con- 
tending clubs; their duty shall be solely to give 
decisions on touch play and shall be confined to 
points occurring on- the side of the ground 
which they are appointed to look after; it shall 
not include jurisdiction in deciding whether 
the ball is thrown out straight from touch. The 
referee shall have the power of overruling their 
decisions. In all other cases in the regulations 
for the guidance of umpires and referees in 
which appeals are made through the umpires to 
the referee «hey shall be made direct to him.”’ 


THE Crescent Athletic Club’s football team 
has scored a total of 236 points during the sea- 
son to 18 made against them. They defeated 
Columbia by 30 points, the New York Athletic 
Club by 32, and again by 18; the Orange Ath- 
letic Club by 10 and by 6, and the Staten Island 
Athletic Club by 62 and 78; Yale defeated the 
Crescents in turn, winning by 18 too. 


THE great inter-university contest, under 
Rugby rules, between Oxford and Cambridge, 
came off in London, December 7, in the pres- 
ence of 6,000 spectators, and the result was that, 
after a close game, Oxford defeated Cambridge 
by one goal and onetrytonothing. Oxford has 
now won seven times to Cambridge’s six, one 
match having been a draw. 


THE annual football game between the Yale 
and Harvard freshmen was played on the Field 
at New Haven, November 30, and was won by 
Harvard by a score of 35 to 12. The Harvard 
team played a good game, being strengthened 
by Upton, Hallowell, Fearing and Trafford of 
the ’Varsity eleven. 


AN enthusiastic audience of society people 
witnessed the first game of college football ever 
played in New Orleans, January 1. The elevens 
were, with but few exceptions, composed of col- 
lege men. The sides were the Blues, represent- 
ing Yale, and the Orange and Blacks, represent- 


ing Princeton. The play was close and exciting 
but ended in a draw, although the Blues should 
have been credited with six points, they having 
kicked a goal, but the ball in clearing the bar 
went over the: fence and was lost, and as the 
substitute ball soon collapsed the referee decided 
the game a draw. 


HOCKEY. 


A HOCKEY club was started in December at 
Yale College, with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, R. V. Beach; secretary, G. M. Street: 
captain, W. Lord. The name adopted was the 
‘“Lake Whitney Hockey Club.”’ 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


THE Kings County Homing Club, of Brooklyn, 
have elected the following officers for the ensu- 
ing year: M. B. Maguire, president; L. W. 
Spangehl, first vice-president; C. A. Tonak, 
second vice-president; T. F. Goldman, secre- 
tary ; S. Von Moers, treasurer. 


THE annual report of the treasurer of the 
Federation of American Homing Pigeon Fan- 
ciers shows the affairs of the organization to be 
in a prosperous condition. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: J. 
Shepherd, president ; Wm. Verrinder, Jr., sec- 
retary and treasurer ; J. C. Conley, race secre- 
tary. The following committee to arrange for 
old bird concourses to be flown in 1890 was also 
appointed: A.M. Wood, J.C. Bockham and J. 
Work, for Philadelphia and vicinity ; G. B. Ed- 
wards, L. W. Spangehl and W. Verrinder, Je, 
for New York and vicinity. 


HURLING. 


AN interesting game of hurling was played 
at Monitor Park, Weehawken, N. J., on De- 
cember 29, between teams of fifteen men.each 
representing the Limerick Guards, of Philadel- 
phia, and the New York Hurling Club. It was 
a return match for the one played in Philadel- 
phia on Thanksgiving Day, in which the New 
York team was defeated. Both teams played a 
vigorous game, and the ball went from goal to 
goal, but the advantage gained by the home 
team early in the contest was maintained, and 
they won the game by a score of 4 goals and 
6 points to I goal and 4 points. 


ICE YACHTING. 


THE Orange Lake Ice Yacht Club of New- 
burg was incorporated on December 17. 


FIRST-CLASS sport is anticipated by yacht own. 
ers, since a large number of trophies has been 
offered for competition. There are several new 
yachts which promise to make the sport very 
exciting as they have been built on the most 
approved lines. 


Mr. J. R. RoosEvELT, of Poughkeepsie, has 
had constructed, for him a second-class boat, 
whose dimensions are as follows: Length over 
all, 46 ft.; length of frame, 43% ft.; spread be- 
tween runners, 24 ft.; length of mast, 27% ft.; 
mainsail hoist, 18 ft.; boom, 27% ft.; sail area, 
593 ft. 
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LACROSSE. 


MIKE CREGAN, the well-known lacrosse player 
and member of the Shamrock Lacrosse Club, 
was recently injured while traveling, so that it 
became necessary to amputate his arm. The 
club is making a determined effort to raise a 
fund or annuity for Cregan, who has rendered 
them such signal aid in many a hotly-fought 
game. 


THE members of the first twelve of the Sham- 
rock Lacrosse Club and two spare men have 
been presented with handsome gold breast pins, 
in recognition of their work last season. 


ROWING. 


Henry E. SEARLE, the champion single scull- 
er, died on December g at Adelaide, Australia, 
of typhoid fever. Searle was twenty-three years 
of age. His first appearance in a race was in 
1884. In a race on the Paramatta with James 
Stansbury he rowed the distance of 3 miles and 
330 yards in I9m. 53s., beating the record. His 
last race was with O’Connor on the Thames, 
whom he defeated rather easily. 


THE Riverside Boat Club, of Cambridge, an 
influential and active boating organization, will 
soon have a new boat house on the Charles 
River. There will be accommodations for the 
boats, a gymnasium and a reading room. The 
gymnasium will be fitted up with all the latest 
appliances for physical development. 


A CHALLENGE by the Cornell crew to a 3-mile 
straightaway race at New London in June next 
has been declined by Yale. 


OxForpD and Cambridge are busily engaged in 
their preparations for the annual race on April I. 
The former has had two crews out and the lat- 
ter three. The material is good, and fine crews 
will doubtless represent the two universities 
when the contest takes place. 


Now that Searle is dead it is proposed to hold 
an open free-for-all contest to decide the cham- 
pionship. 

BOATING interests are looking up at Bowdoin 
College, and the formation of a ’Varsity eight is 
considered an assured fact. An attempt will 
be made to get ona race with Cornell at New 
London in June. 


HARVARD students have been very enthusiastic 
over rowing the past fall. The new boat house 
will still further add to their liking for this pas- 
time. Many crews have been put out on the 
Charles until late. 


THE executive committee of the Harlem Re- 
gatta Association, at a late meeting, discussed 
the feasibility of forming another association 
composed of clubs in the vicinity of New York, 
with a view of increasing the number of rowing 
regattas. The following resolution was adopted: 
‘* That the delegates of the Harlem Regatta As- 
sociation be appointed to confer with a like num- 
ber of delegates of the Passaic, Long Island and 
Kill von Kull rowing associations, for the pur- 
pose of devising some means for the formation 
of a new rowing association.” 


In order to better regulate the affairs of the 
professional oarsmen it has been proposed to 
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unite them in an association. Such a move can 
but give an added respectability to the oarsmen, 
who in past years have justly made the public 
suspicious by reason of doubtful races in which 
numerous experts have taken part. 


SKATING. 


THE Sport Club, of Amsterdam, Holland, held 
its international races January 3 to 5, under the 
following conditions : 

Amateur Championship of the World—To be 
skated over four distances if possible on four 
different days. Course oblong, half mile in cir- 
cuit ; each contestant’s path roped and staked. 
The men to skate in pairs and the times to de- 
cide the prizes. 

The distances were half mile, mile, 2 miles 
and 5 miles. For each distance the prizes were 
a gold, a silver and two bronze medals. The 
winner of three of the four distances to receive a 
splendid silver cup and the world champion 
sash. The following isthe result of the contest: 

January 3, half mile—K. Pander, Haarlem, 
Im. 24 2-5s. Last year A. von Panschin, St. 
Petersburg, won his trial heat in Im. 24 3-5s. 
and the final from Pander in 1m. 25 3-5s. 

January 4, 1 mile—K. Pander, 3m. 6s. Last 
year A. von Panschin won his trial heat in 2m. 
59s. and the final in 2m. 58 3-5s, J. F. Donoghue 
being second in 3m. 1-5s. Pander’s slow time 
was due to his making a mistake in his course. 

2 miles—Norseng, a Norwegian, 6m. 20s. Last 
year J. F. Donoghue won jin 6m. 24s. 

January 5, 5 miles—Norseng, 16m. 48 2-5s. 

As no contestant won three of the four races, 
the champion sash, silver cup, and the inter- 
national championship were not awarded. 


AT the time of going to press, the National 
Skating Association had determined to hold its 
fifth annual amateur championship meeting on 
Muchattoes Lake, near Newburgh, +, on 
January 17 and 18, unless there should be no 
ice, when the first available day thereafter was 
to betaken. A detailed account of the meeting 
will be found in the next number of OUTING. 


AXEL PAULSEN, the Scandinavian skater, and 
the Canadian, Hugh J. McCormick, skated a 
15-mile race at Minneapolis, Minn., on a track 
which was seven and a half laps to the mile. 
A large audience witnessed the race, which 
was won by Paulsen in rh. 1m. 39s., his oppo- 
nent on the last lap sustaining a fall which lost 
him the race. 


At Minneapolis, Minn., on January 5, Joseph 
Donoghue skated 5 miles in 17m. 8s., beating 
the best previous world’s record by gs. 


THE KENNEL. 


Westminster Kennel Club—Fourteenth an- 
nual show, American Institute Building, New 
York, February 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Mascoutah Kennel Club — Second annual 
show, Chicago, IIl., February 19, 20, 21, 22. 


Rochester Kennel Club—Second annual show, 
Rochester, N. Y., March 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Massachusetts Kennel Club—Second annual 
show, Lynn, Mass., March 26, 26, 27, 28. 

New England Kennel Club—Sixth annual 
show, Boston, Mass., April 2, 3, 4, 5. 

















THE well-known champion cocker spaniel 
Doc has become the property of Mr. Clinton 
Wilmerding. 


A BRACE of prize Sussex spaniels has been ac- 
quired by Mr. Kirk, of Toronto, Canada. This 
breed, which is supposed to be the oldest variety 
of hunting dog, is unsurpassed for field work. 


Tue Continental Kennel Club, of Denver, 
Col., held a most successful three-days’ show, 
beginning on December 5. The special prize 
for the best kennel of five dogs, of one breed, 
owned outside of Colorado, was divided be- 
tween Chestnut Hill Kennels and S. W. Skin- 
ner, Jr. 


TuE Eastern Coursing Club held a meeting at 
Hicksville, L. I., on December 11, and had fair 
sport. The event was won by Glenboig, who 
beat Forest Queen and won the American Field 
Cup. 

THAT well-known pointer and many times 
prize winner, Bang Bang, died recently. He 
was nine years old and was owned by the West- 
minster Kennel Club. 

THE approaching show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club promises to eclipse all previous 
successes. The Madison Square Garden being 
inaccessible, the club has wisely chosen the 
most available spot in New York, the American 
Institute. There will be at least fifteen hun- 
dred entries, and so great is the interest abroad 
in this kennel show that, besides an unusual 
entry from England and the Continent, quite a 
number of dogs are coming all the way from 
Russia. It is needless to add that the character 
of the Westminster Kennel membership makes 
this show the great social event of the month. 

Ir will doubtless interest the readers of OuT- 
ING to learn who are to be the judges at the 
bench show of the Westminster Kennel Club. 

Mastiffs—Mr. Charles C. Marshall, New York. 

St. Bernards and pugs—Miss A. H. Whitney, 
Lancaster, Mass. 

Great Danes, Newfoundlands, all terriers 
(except smooth fox terriers and bull terriers), 
toy spaniels, Italian greyhounds and Mexican 
hairless dogs—Mr. R. F. Mayhew, New York. 

Bloodhounds, deerhounds, greyhounds, fox- 
hounds, English and Irish setters—Mr. John 
Davidson, Monroe, Mich. 

Pointers—The Hon. John S. Wise, New York. 

Gordon setters—Dr. H. C. Glover, New York. 

Irish water spaniels, Clumber, field and 
cocker spaniels—Mr. A. C, Wilmerding, New 
York. 

Chesapeake Bay dogs and poodles—Mr. John 
G. Hecksher, New York. 

Collies—Mr. J. D. Shotwell, Rahway, N. J. 

Smooth fox terriers—Mr. Fred. Hoey, Long 
Branch, N. J. 

Bulldogs, 
dachshunds—Mr. 
Haven, Conn. 

Beagles—Mr. H. F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, 

Y. 


bassethounds and 
New 


bull terriers, 
E. Sheffield Porter, 


Miscellaneous—Messrs. Davidson and May- 


hew. 
THE TURF. 


THE 111th renewal of the Epsom Derby, to be 
run on June 4, will be under conditions differing 
from any that have previously marked this 
classic race. 


Instead of the Derby being an 
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event made up simply of subscribers’ stakes at 
450 cash for starters, half forfeit for non-start- 
ers, of which £300 to the second and £150 to 
the third, the new conditions are: 

The Derby Stakes of £5,000 for the winner, 
4500 for the nominator of the winner, £300 for 
the owner of the second, and £200 for the owner 
of the third ; for colts 126 pounds, and fillies 121 
pounds ; by subscription of £50 each, half for- 
feit if declared by the first Tuesday in January, 
1890, and £10 only if declared by the first 
Tuesday in January, 1889; any surplus to be 
paid to the winner; about a mile and a half. 

At the close of the racing season of 1889 the 
number of ‘‘eligibles’’ was 157. Of these all 
are in England with the exception of about a 
—— which are in France, Germany, Italy and 

razil. 


THE list of winning owners on the flat in 
England for the season of 1889 is headed by 
the Duke of Portland with the enormous sum 
of £73,858 tos., Mr. H. Milner being second 
with £21,545 1os., and Chevalier Ginistrelli 
third with £11,867 Ios. 


Work on the new course at Monmouth Park 
is progressing rapidly. The new stand is al- 
ready in course of construction. There will be 
a mile and three furlongs straightaway course. 


TRAP SHOOTING. 


A NUMBER of sportsmen who have been here- 
tofore shooting at Daly & Price’s Central Hotel 
grounds, Long Branch, N. J., have organized 
under the name of the Central Gun Club, which 
numbers among its members some of the best 
shots in the State. Mr. John Hoey has pre- 
sented a beautiful jeweled trophy to be awarded 
the marksman making the best total score at 
live birds during the year, while still another 
trophy is offered to the marksman winning it at 
three successive weekly matches at inanimate 
targets. 


A NUMBER of matches at live birds have been 
shot by Frank Class and J. F. Kleintz, which 
have been most interesting. The last of a 
series of three matches was shot at Erb’s Park, 
Newark, N. J., on December 13, and proved 
that Mr. Class, when in form, is one of the best 
men at the business inthe country. The condi- 
tions were: 100 live pigeons each, $250 a side, 
30 yards rise, Hurlingham rules. Score: Class, 
gt; Kleintz, 83. 


THE Connecticut Shooting Association held a 
successful tournament at Union Grove on De- 
cember 13. The event of the day was a 4o-bird 
race, $2 entrance, for a silver cup and the cham- 
pionship of the State. This event was won by 
L. Widman, of New Haven, with a score of 37. 


THE Seventh Regiment Rifle Club is enjoying 
a most successful season. The members are 
thoroughly in earnest in their work. 


At the North End Driving Park, White Plains, 
N. Y., Class and Thompson shot a match on 
December 3 for $500 a side, 100 birds each, 
Hurlingham rules. Class made a score of 80 
and Thompson of 83. A return match was shot 
on December 26 at Erb’s Park, Newark, N. J. 
The wind blew cold and in gusts, which helped 
the pigeons in their flight. Class shot in mag.- 
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nificent form; the last few birds were shot by 
him left handed. The match was for $250a 
side, 100 birds each, Hurlingham rules. Class 
killed 86 and Thompson 79. 


CuristMAs Day was a busy one at all the 
shooting parks. The beautiful weather made the 
sport exceedingly enjoyable. 

A LARGE number of spectators braved the 
rain and consequent discomfort on New Year's 
Day to witness the first ten men team match 
shot on the Cincinnati East End Gun Club’s 
grounds, between ten picked shots of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Gun Club and an equal number from 
the Cincinnati Club. The conditions were fifty 
single standard birds, National American Shoot- 
ing Association rules. The visitors were suc- 
cessful, as the appended score shows: Dayton, 
412; Cincinnati, 399. 

On Christmas Day Captain Bogardus and 
Frank Kleintz engaged in a sparrow match at 
Gloucester, N. J., in the presence of a large 
number of sportsmen. The match was for 
$100 a side, Hurlingham rules, the contestants 
to shoot at 25 sparrows each, 3I yards rise, from 
5 traps, and 1o doubles, 18 yards rise, from 4 
traps. The score is as follows: Kleinz, 20; 
Bogardus, 18. 


THE gunning contingent of the New Jersey 
Athletic Club had a most interesting shooting 
meeting New Year’s Day on the club grounds 
at Bergen Point. 


THE latest addition to the shooting records 
among British marksmen is a magnificent per- 
formance. According to the official results of 
the weekly ‘‘ shoot’’ of the North London Rifle 
Club, with the Martini-Henry, Sergeant Fulton, 
of the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers, and last 
year’s Queen’s Prizeman, made the splendid 
aggregate at 800 and goo yards of 94 points out 
of a possible 100, thus establishing the rifle 
record for those distances. Fulton scored 47 at 
each range, his twenty shots comprising fifteen 
bull’s eyes, four inners and one magpie. 


THE old-established Zettler Rifle Club is again 
hard at work at their favorite pastime. The 
club has two 95-foot ranges, and has about fifty 
names on its roll. Twenty prizes amounting to 
$100 have been offered to be shot for during the 
season. 


YACHTING. 


Mr. TRENOR L. PARK has had a magnificent 
yacht built for him for cruising purposes. 
Every accommodation has been provided, even 
a photographic dark room. The boat has been 
named Su/ftana, is an auxiliary steam yacht, 
and is rigged as a three-masted topsail schoon- 
er. The engines are of 500 horse power, the 
smoke stack is of the telescopic kind, and a 
Bevis feathering propeller, with two blades, 
will give the least amount of drag when under 
canvas. The dimensions are: Length over all, 
187 ft. 6 in.; length on load water line, 155 ft.; 
extreme beam, 27 ft. 6 in.; draught of water 
aft, 14 ft. 6 in. Mr. Beavor Webb is the de- 
signer. j 


ACCORDING to the London Fie/d the schooner 
Lenore, as well as the cutter 7%istle, is to be 
rigged as a yawl and raced with Wendur and 
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Lethe next season. It is not unlikely that some 
of the crack yacht clubs will give handsome 
prizes for the big yawls, and thus help to re- 
establish a class which was very popular ten 
years ago. 


AT a recent meeting of the yachting depart- 
ment of the Staten Island Athletic Club it was 
unanimously decided to change the club flag 
from black and yellow stripes, with initials S. 
I, A. C., to a pointed flag with club emblem 
in red on a blue field. This consists of a figure 
with the head of a horse, the wing of a bird 
and the tail of a fish, symbolizing in its com- 
bination speed on earth, air and sea. The offi- 
cers for the year 1889-90 are: Commodore, R. 
K. McMurry ; vice-commodore, E. D. Morgan ; 
rear commodore, Ralph Lane; secretary, P. C. 
Suss; measurer, L. Morris. 


THE Volunteer, it is announced, will be placed 
in commission the coming season, and thus add 
greatly to what already promises to be a most 
exciting and successful summer. Many of last 
year's flyers have been still further improved in 
various ways. Several new boats are also prom- 
ised. 


THE announcement has been made that Fay 
& Co., of Northam, England, have received the 
order for the building of Mr. Jameson’s new 
racing cutter. She has been designed by Mr. 
Richardson, of Liverpool, who also designed 
JIrex, Samena and other famed racing craft, and, 
like rex, will be composite built, with a tonnage 
of 160 and a rating of about 117. She will have 
a drop keel, and will probably be ready for 
launching by May next at the latest. She will 
be built in the same shed as the Valkyrie, [rex, 
Petronilla, Tambourine, Mohawk, Lethe and other 
noted yachts. Fay & Co. have also secured 
the contract to build a 60-tonner for an owner 
whose name is not disclosed. It is rumored that 
a 40-rating lugger is also to be built at the port 
for Mr. Popham, owner of the Paradox. 


THE Ohio Yacht Club held its annual meeting 
on October 11. The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer showed the club to be numerically and 
financially prosperous. Following are the officers 
elected : Commodore, George H. Ketcham ; vice- 
commodore, Ed. Mitchell; rear commodore, G. 
G. Hadley, Sr.; secretary, J. E. Gunckel ; treas- 
urer, J. M. Kelsey; fleet surgeon, Dr. J. T. 
Woods , fleet captain, Captain Butterfield ; meas- 
urer, Charles Klauser ; regatta committee, Thos. 
Purney, Sr., Henry Marshall, Geo. A. Heinl ; 
directors, J. F. Zahm, G. G. Hadley, T. C. Pur- 
ney, Ezra Kirk and Herman R. Klauser. : 


THE Marion Yacht Club, of Marion, is the first 
club in Massachusetts to arrange its fixtures for 
1890. The dates are: July 19, open race for 
yachts of any yacht club, cash prizes ; August 16, 
race for yachts of the club, cash prizes; August 
30, sweepstakes race for yachts of the club. In 
addition to the fixtures the club will hold a 
number of ladies’ days throughout the season. 

THERE appears to be some probability that 
Lord Dunraven will issue a challenge for the 
America’s Cup through some other club than the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. Even if the Valkyrie 
should not be a match for the Volunteer she 
would be welcomed as a competitor for General 
Paine’s Cup, which is far handsomer and more 
valuable than the America’s Cup. 
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‘“WOMEN AND THEIR GUNS.” 


THE paper by Margaret Bisland published in 
OvutinG for December, 1889, on ‘‘ Women and 
Their Guns,”’ has excited a good deal of criticism. 
Several of our readers have written to this office 
disagreeing with Miss Bisland’s views, and we 
reprint herewith portions of two letters, as well 
as Miss Bisland’s answer to her critics: 

To the Editor of Outing : 

In the December number of OuTING, Margaret 
Bisland, in ‘‘ Women and Their Guns,’’ writes 
of her ‘‘ education witha rife”’ in a way that de- 
scribes her education with a shotgun. She says 
that she ‘‘ would recommend,” for a woman, 
“‘a double-barrel breech-loading rifle, twenty- 
seven inches long from hammers to bead; the 
bore twelve, and the weight five and three-quar- 
ter pounds!’’ She would put ‘‘No. 7 shot’’ in 
one barrel and ‘‘ No. 6 shot’”’ in the other, and so 
on, all through her article. She also writes ex- 
clusively of bird hunting and wing shooting. 

Does she really mean “‘ rifle ?”’ 

Certainly ‘‘adouble-barrel rifle, with twenty- 
seven inch barrels, weighing only five and three- 
quarter pounds, and with a bore twelve,’’ would 
be considered a novelty in the West, where the 
rifle is held to be the king of small arms. 

Perhaps there is a different technical nomen- 
clature for the rifle in the East, but I never 
heard it. 

Permit me to add that there are women in the 
West—several in Michigan—who can put six or 
seven bullets out of ten from a genuine rifle 
inside of a thirteen-inch ring, at a distance of 
200 yards, shooting from the shoulder, and 
who can picka squirrel off the tallest tree, 
touching nothing but his head. In September 
one of these women—a genuine lady, refined 
and cultured—in the northern part of this State, 
dropped a large bear dead in his tracks, with a 
bullet through his head, at a distance of over 
one hundred yards, and this while the animal 
was in motion, walking. She used a true rifle, 
calibre thirty, and she thinks that a rifle—calibre 
twenty-eight, weight five and a half to six 
pounds—is the king of arms for a woman, as 
well as for a man, while a shotgun ranks 
second. 

Margaret Bisland also writes of ‘‘English guns” 
in a way to convey the impression that .she 
considers them superior. If she means rifles, 
that, I think, is another error. Many English 
sportsmen come to the West, bringing the best 





sporting arms that England can produce. Some 
of these English weapons are excellent. But for 
either ordinary hunting use or for especially 
hard, accurate, long-range shooting, American 
rifles are preferred by American marksmen, 
many of whom will have the best weapons 
that money can procure anywhere in the world. 
The American and Canadian rifle teams have 
repeatedly proved the supremacy of the American 
rifle in so public and notorious a way that evena 
woman who tries to write about rifles ought to 
know it. If she means shotguns, and not rifles, 
that is another affair, and she shares with others 
a still too common preference. 
PRESIDENT BATES, 
Granv Rapips, Mich,, December 5, 1889. 





1912 SouTH RITTENHOUSE SQUARE. 

To the Editor of Outing: 

DEAR Sir—During one of my monthly visits to 
a prominent gunsmith of this city I was surprised 
to find him intently gazing at a piece of printed 
paper. On my entrance he looked up and said, 
‘“When women get to writing about things 
they don’t know about, what a mess they do 
make. Look here,’’ and he handed me the 
piece of print. I carefully read it, and as I had 
read the article some time before in my own 
OuTING I readily recognized the article, but not 
until this second reading had I recognized the 
absurdity of a twelve-bore rifle weighing five 
and three-quarter pounds and recommended to 
women to shoot quail with. Also, that a gun 
could be bought for $18 that a sportsman would 
let his wife or sweetheart use. I began to laugh, 
when the gunsmith said, ‘‘ Yes, it’s funny. A 
mighty pretty girl came in here, and she was 
going hunting with her brother, and she wanted 
a twelve-bore rifle. I looked at her and asked 
what she expected to shoot. She said ‘Quail.’ 
I suggested that a shotgun would be the proper 
thing, but she glanced at that bit of paper and 
said ‘No.’ She wanted a rifle. I did happen 
to have a twelve-bore Greener rifle, weighing 
about sixteen pounds, that I imported for a 
gentleman of this city, so I got it out, and of 
course she could hardly lift it. Well, then she 
showed me that bit of paper, and I had to laugh, 
but the girl took it all as gospel, and she left, 
saying she’d call again. Well, she won’t, but 
her brother will buy a nice little English gun for 
about $70, and I bet he won't get it here ; con- 
found the luck.”’ 
It is also funny that Miss Bisland no sooner 
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touches on the topic of apparel than her remarks 
are above criticism. 

On perusal you will readily see what I mean, 
and will no doubt agree with me. I may say, 
however, that her article induced two of my 
female relatives to spend a month in the open 
air last fall with me and opened paths to health 
and strength they had long been strangers to. 

Yours truly, 
R. Homer WYETH, 
Exchange Editor Philadelphia 7imes. 





New York, January 10, 1890. 
To the Editor of Outing: 

DEAR SiR—Several communications having 
reached me through OUTING, wherein my state- 
ments in the article ‘‘ Women and Their Guns’”’ 
(December, 1889) have been challenged, I feel 
it necessary to meet them—by sustaining my 
assertions against the corrections offered. 

The objections made were, that I could not 
have used the gun I did for the purpose to 
which it was put; that English guns are not 
superior to those of American make; that $18 
could not purchase a gun of any use or value; 
and that a gun could not be made from meas- 
urements for $40. These are the sum and sub- 
stance of the criticisms. Now, I purposely spoke 
in the first person throughout my article, re- 
lated my own experience in the field, and gave 
my own opinion on the purchase and use of 
‘‘rifles’’ or shotgun. I must insist that I used 
a double-barrel weapon called in the South a 
‘*rifle,’’ one barrel of which was rifled while 
the other was smooth, and that I shot the birds 
named with it, and after the manner described. 
This was a gun of English make, not over 
heavy, and that filled every requirement. 
Some years back these were used in the South 
under the name given, and in my estimation 
were eminently suited for women. I have also 
used an old-fashioned muzzle loader, that was 
somewhat too heavy, but which could, and did, 
in the hands of a woman accustomed to field 
sports, bring down birds, squirrels, rabbits, etc. 
Now English guns may not in the North and 
West be superior in balance and finish to the 
American, but in the South, where and when I 
shot, the guns mentioned were much to be pre- 
ferred to the American guns offered, and more 
especially those made for women.* 

As to the price of a gun, it is absurd to say 
that $18 cannot purchase one of value in the 
field. Again, I insist that it can and does so 
purchase them for numerous sportsmen, and 
for women too, if they are women who cannot 
afford those of expensive manufacture. Cer- 
tainly a handsome weapon, well mounted and 
finished, is held at higher prices ; but it is non- 
sense to say that in America, where the needs 
of all men and women of every financial condi- 
tion are so successfully met, an aspiring young 
woman of modest means cannot in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston or Chicago, 
purchase a gun for $18 that will amply satisfy 
every desire of her heart by sending a charge 
of small shot into a vital portion of the bird or 
small beast on which she draws a bead. 

As to the remainder of the remarks in the 





* It is evident that Miss Bisland has never seen a Steevens 
“* Lady Model Rifle,”’ advertised in OuTING, page 67.—Eb1- 
TOR OF OUTING. 
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letters handed to me, I am happy to think that 
women agree with me in the beneficial results 
of an out-of-door life sufficiently to attempt the 
experiment, and that it proved successful. 
MARGARET BISLAND, 





PuILavELpuia, December 14, 1889. 
To the Editor of Outing : 

In common with many of the readers of OuT- 
ING I have been exceedingly interested in the 
papers on the National Guard of the State of 
New York. I cannot help thinking that similar 
articles on the National Guards in other States 
would be attractive, and I hope you may give 
them tous. Yourstruly, FRANK K, PECK. 

We are happy to assure Mr. Peck that articles 
on the National Guards of the different States 
will be a feature in OuTING for many months to 
come. We have made arrangements to have all 
the National Guards written of by officers of the 
Army. These articles will form an exhaustive 
series on the citizen soldiery of the whole coun- 
try—Eb. OUTING. 

eee 

Messrs. Peck & SNYDER, of this city, have 
received a letter from Mr. F. J. Dodge, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, ordering tennis rackets for 
that country. Mr. Dodge says: ‘‘The samples 
you sent me I have sold, and as I asked several 
who bought them to report to me as to their 
playing qualities, and how they liked them, I 
have several favorable reports. Some say they 
never played with better rackets, and one or two 
say they like them as well as Tate’s, the crack 
English maker. This is a very high eulogium, 
and as a consequence I am sending youan order 
for alarge number.” It is a compliment to our 
American manufacturers to have orders come 
from such a distance, and when they are ac- 
companied by a letter like that of Mr. Dodge’s 
they are well worth mention. 
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THE Winchester rifle is as well known to all 
men in the West as is the Colt revolver. It 
is handy to work, the action jis simple, and 
there is nothing that will get out of order. For 
these reasons, and because if a man who can 
shoot draws a bead with a Winchester he is very 
apt to make it tropical for the man or beast 
aimed at, this rifle is a favorite among the men 
who protect their lives with it, and are therefore 
the best of judges. But the testimony to the 
excellence of the Winchester is not confined to 
the Western men. There came to this country 
from the Paris Exposition but one grand prize 
for arms, and that was given to the Winchester 
Arms Company. Many gold medals were 
captured by the Yankee contingent, but grand 
prizes were scarce, and the judges in their 
award amply confirmed the opinion which the 
Western men in this country have so long held. 

eeee 

Many of the illustrations that appeared in Mr. 
Adams’ articles in December and January on 
‘Amateur Photography,’’ and which were very 
much admired by our readers, were made from 
negatives taken on Carbutt’s Dry Plates. The 
sharpness of outline enabled us to get very ar- 
tistic work. These plates are well known to 
amateur and professional photographers and 
they combine extreme sensitiveness with ease 
in development. 


















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports.| 


R. Schutz, Norristown, Pa.—We would advise 
you to read Mr, Alfred Balch’s articles on camp- 
ing outfits and equipment, which appeared in 
OuTING for May, June and August, 1889. For 
the by-laws you had better write to some one of 
the prominent dealers in sporting goods sup- 
plies. 


Caroms, New York.—There are many expert 
billiard players who make a practice of giving 
lessons. Information as to their whereabouts 
can be had at the leading billiard halls. The 
charges vary with the prominence of the man 
employed. At best it will be a very expensive 
amusement, Why not play as best you can 
with your friends? Then when you have be- 
come somewhat familiar with the game and the 
energy necessary to push your ball around the 
table, it will be time enough to get more precise 
information, and you will comprehend much 
more readily and learn faster. 


Mr. Gordon Baxter.—Farrar’s Guide to Moose- 
head Lake and North Maine Wilderness would 
be a good book for you to have. It containsa 
map and illustrations of that region and would 
give you every information to start you on your 
exploring tour. The map can also be had sepa- 
rately. You can procure it through this office. 
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Tennis Enthusiast.—There seems to be some 
probability that a change in the method of 
scoring will be attempted ere long. The 
present system has decided disadvantages and 
is in many respects unfair. However, so great 
a change as you suggest will not be adopted 
atonce. You should be able to find a suitable 
building in: your city in which to play tennis 
during the winter. Look for some exhibition 
hall or armory. Even if the courts are not full 
size you will get excellent practice in volleying 
and returning. 


Amateur, Philadelphia, Pa.— The Eastman 
Dry Plate Company have constructed a new 
Kodak camera, taking pictures three and a 
half inches in diameter. These are nearly 
double the area of the old Kodaks, or as the com- 
pany call them, The Kodak No. 1, and have been 
made in answer to a demand from the public 
for a camera having all the advantages of sim- 
plicity and compactness of the original Kodak, 
but capable of making a larger picture. With 
the new camera the photographic amateur or 
professional will be able to make a picture of a 
very fair size. ‘The Kodak No. 2 is fitted with 
a view finder and an improved instantaneous 
shutter, having a diaphragm plate with three 
apertures. The smallest of these will give a 
latitude of exposure sufficient for time exposures 
in the open air if desired, 

Jos. Supple, San Diego, Cal.—Haswell’s Man- 
ual will give you all the information you wish, 
unless you desire prices of machinery, in which 
case you must write to the great machine shops. 





New Kodak Cameras. 


“Vou press the button, 


we do the rest.’ 


Seven New Styles’ and _ Sizes 





ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 








For Sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





—, 






THE MONTAUK CAMERA 


Tourists and Sportsmen. 


Can be successfully used by anyone; 
is neat, light and compact. 


|G. GENNERT, 


52 E. 10th Street, New York. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PHOTOGRAPH. 











OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL (PARIS, 1889) 


MEAT DELICACTEHS. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO.,_ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


were the only ones that were awarded the Gold Medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 for superior 

















quality Canned and Preserved Meats of the finer grades, such as Boned Chicken and Turkey, 
Boned Capon, Boneless Whole Ham, Whole Ox Tongue for Lvncheons; also on the different 
Potted Meats used for Camping, Fishing and Picnic Parties. 





REPRESENTATIVE GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


[a ASK FOR “GOLD MEDAL” MEAT DELICACIES. 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1890, Pre ey te rene tcl Measure. 


The Pioneer 
iY QQ Seed Catalogue 
of America, con- 
tains complete 
list of Vegeta- 
bles, Flowers, 
Bulbs, Potatoes 
and Small Fruits 
withdescriptions 
and prices. De- 
partment of 
Specialties _and 
all Worthy Nov- 
elties. Same 
shape and style 
as roved so 
satisfactory last year. Many new and elegant illustrations, handsome colored plate, 8 x 10% 
inches, and frontispiece. Special Cash Prizes, $1,000.00; see Floral Guide. 
Every person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should have a copy. Mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents, which amount may be deducted from first order. 


ApriDGED CaTALOGUE FREE. JAMES VICK, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. 


Flenavyx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirty-seven different styles of 
FISHING REELS in sizes from twenty-five to three hundred 
yards. 
. All styles and sizes of Flush Handle, Rubber Plate and 
Multiplyers are SCREWED REELS constructed with 
Interchangeable Parts, the same as gun or sewing machine parts. 
Our REELS are made with improved automatic machinery, 
operated by the best skilled labor, and are Superior in Con- 
struction and Finish, and are indisputably the best line of 
REELS made. 

Prices from 25 cents to $10.00, AZ) first-class dealers 
sell them. Send for our Catalogue, and we will send any kind 
of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CoO., 


New Haven, Conn, 















































LEADING FEATURES OF MARCH OUTING. 


The March Number of Outing worthily closes a volume which in a marked degree 
gives evidence of the progress this magazine has made. Not only is improvement to be 
noted in the worth and timeliness of the body articles, but unusual attention has been given 
to the illustrations. The work of noted artists and engravers has found its way into the 
pages of OuTING during the past six months. 


Hunting and Fishing in the Northwest, by two noted sportsmen, will be read with 
much interest by a large class of people, for the Northwest is a very attractive region for 
those in search of sport. It is a land that abounds in fish and game. Lakes and ponds with- 
out number are filled with finny beauties and the woods and fields are alive with game. The 
article is very profusely illustrated. 


The Waterloo Cup, by Hucu Datzir1, and illustrated by the eminent artist E. H. Moore 
of London, furnishes a very complete account of that great coursing event in Old England. 
That it really is an event is proved by the value of the prizes run for. 


Silhouettes from Snowland, by Frank HovucurTon, afford glimpses of the delights of 
Canadian winter life. The author has treated his subject in a novel way which is sure to 
please OUTING’S readers, and it will be doubly appreciated because of the hitherto much-de- 
plored absence in Yankeeland of crisp, cold weather. 


Byways near Natchez is a charming account of a lady’s tour, on horseback, in the fresh 
spring weather, over the broad highways and lanes in and about the quaint old town on the 
Mississippi so full of the romance of ante-bellum days. There is a breath from the pine 
forests sweet and strong throughout the whole, while the writer, MARGARET BISLAND, touches 
here and there, with facile pen, bits of Southern life and scenery. 


Our Home-Made Trip to England, by P. C. Darrow, suggests to us a very delightful 
way of spending a vacation, and more particularly along vacation. The tale is a cycling 
story, which the author has cleverly illustrated. 


The Art of Boxing, by A. AusTEN, the well-known expert in this popular pastime, should 
prove of interest to athletes all over the country. Illustrations from instantaneous photo- 
graphs represent the various positions assumed in boxing with such exactness as to make the 
article one of the marked papers of March. 


Quail Shooting in California is an able paper describing sport on the Pacific Slope. 
While it must interest Western sportsmen, not a few of their Eastern confréres will long for 
leisure to travel Westward with gun and dog. 


The National Guard at Creedmoor, by the well-known writer on things military, 
Lieut. W. R. HAmILTon, is another contribution to OUTING’s literature on the National 
Guard. In order to give additional value to the article it has been well illustrated. 


Cornell University Athletics is another of the series of articles on American college 
athletics which OUTING began some months ago. Group portraits of famous crews and 
victorious elevens, together with views of the gymnasium and college buildings, make this 
college article most notable and one to which the attention of every collegian is called. 


The Yachting Outlook is, of course, of interest to the large circle of OuTING’s readers who 
either own boats or who follow the course of our water crafts at home and abroad. The 
prospects of a most successful and highly exciting racing season are very bright. On what 
such a hopeful view is based no one could tell better than SINBAD THE SAILOR. 


Flycatcher, the racing novel, is concluded in the March number, and now that the story is 
before the public almost in its entirety it can form a better idea of the splendid work Capr. 
HawLey Smart has done in this rendition of a tale of the Hunt Cup. 


The pages devoted to Editorial Comment present a most important array of opinions on 
various leading topics of the day, and the Records are as complete as usual. 
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‘““OUTING’’ CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harfer’s Monthly, Life, Puck 
or Judge, send the money through this office 
and we will add OvurTiNG to the list without 
extra cost. Regular With 
Price. Outinc. 
$3.00 $5.00 
5-00 7.00 
6.00 7.50 


American Angler, . 
American Field, 
American Architect, . 
American Art Journal, . 3.00 5.00 
Argosy, The, : 4.00 6.00 
Art Amateur or Interchange, . 4.00 6.00 
Army and Navy Journal, 6.00 7-75 
Atlantic Monthly, . ; 4.00 6.20 
Babyhood, 4.00 
Canadian Sportsman, 5 6.00 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . 4.00 
Century, ; . ; 6.50 
Christian Union, 

Clipper, . 

Critic, 

Current Literature, 

Decorator and Furnisher, 
Dramatic Mirror or News, 
Dramatic Times, 

Drake’s Magazine, 

English Illustrated Magazine, 
Family Story Paper, 

Fireside Companion, 

Forest and Stream, 

Forum, . 

Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, . 
Freund’s Music and Drama, 

Good Housekeeping, 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book, . ‘ 
Harper's Bazar or Weekly, . 
Harper’s Magazine, 

Harper's Young wine 

Home Journal, 

Horseman, 

Journal Military Service Institution 
Judge, . : ‘ ; . 

Life, : : 
Lippincott’ s Magazine, 

Littell’s Living Age, . 

Magazine of American History, : 
Munsey’s Weekly, ‘ 

New York Ledger or Weekly, 
North American Review, . 
Once a Week, : . ° 
Overland Monthly, 

Popular Science Monthly, 

Public Opinion, 

Puck, 

Scientific American, 

Scribner’s Magazine, 

Spirit of the Times, 

Sporting Life, 

Shooting and Fishing, . : 

St. Nicholas, . ; : 

Sun and Shade, 

Texas a 

Time, 

Theatre, 

Town Topics, 

Truth, . 

Turf, Field and Farm, 

United Service Magazine, 


“Outing, 


PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 


Regular With 
Pince. OuTING. 


- $2.40 $5.00 
4.00 6.00 
1.75 4.25 


Regular Clubbing 
rice. Price. 


. $8.00 $7.00 


Wide Awake, < . 

Young Ladies’ Journal, 

Youth’s Companion (re 
newals 50 cents extra), 


Outing, ; 

St. Nicholas, 

Harper's Young People, 

Outing, ‘ 

St. Nicholas, 

Wide Awake, 

Outing, ; 

St. Nicholas, 

Wide Awake, 

Harper’s Young People, 

Outing, ‘ 

Army and Navy Journal, 

Journal of the - agi 
Service Institution, 

Outing, 

North American Review, 

The Century, 

Outing, ; 

North American Review, 

Harper’s ee 

Outing, ; 

The Century, 

Harper’s Monthly, 

Outing, ‘ 

Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper’s Bazar, . 

Outing, ° 

The Century, 

Harper’s staat 

Outing, 

The Century, 

Harper's Bazar, . 

Outing, : 

The Century, 

St. Nicholas, 

Outing, ° 

The Century, 

Harper’s Monthly, 

Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper’s Bazar, 

Harper’s Young People, 


8.40 7.50 


The Century, . 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, 
Harper's Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Outing, 5 
Harper’s Magazine, 
The Century, 
St. Nicholas, 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Outing, : : ; 
Wide Awake, 
St. Nicholas, = 
Scribner’s Magazine, . 
Harper’s Magazine, 
BOUND VOLUMES. 

Back numbers of OutTinGc exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, |for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 


* 
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WINCHESTER LEADS THEM ALL! 
THE “GRAND PRIZE,” 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, 





WAS AWARDED TOO TIE 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A,, 


The Only American Manufacturers of Firearms: and Ammunition who 


received the Highest Attainable Honors, 


A “GRAND PRIZE.” 


Liebig COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


Is the pure essence of meat broth or concentrated BEEF TEA, free from fat or gela 








tine. A quarter of a teaspoonful in a cup of water, properly seasoned, is most re 
freshing. It soothes and settles the stomach, allays brain excitement, and induces 
sleep. Invaluable to brain workers, and the ideal form of food stimulant in a con 
densed and easily portable form. Indispensable for 


SPORTSMEN, BICYCLISTS, TOURISTS AND ATHLETES. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 
Take a small jar of it in your pack when starting on your outing, and you will 
never again be without it. 
WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR 


Liebig COMPANY’S Extract 


AND SEE THAT IT BEARS THE SIGNATU RE OF 
IUSTUS VON LIEBIG IN BLUE INK ACROSS 
THE LABEL, THUS: 























Moral: “INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


QUALITY PAYS 


Both Dealer and Consumer. 


THE MOST EXPENSIVE ECONOMY 
is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there is n0 


security for their delivery 


THE TERRIBLE 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DISASTERS 


which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are liable 
to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on 
any company doing personal insurance - 
Insure in a Company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 LOSS 


WITHOUT CLOSING ITS DOORS. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


NOT IN 


IRRESPONSIBLE HAT-PASSERS WITH 
EMPTY TREASURIES, 


Which GUARANTEE Nothing Except the Privilege of 


PAYING YOUR OWN LOSSES. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 


PRES’T. SEC’ Y. 
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